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PREFACE. 



This book has been prepared on the theory that a poet is 
his own heat interpreter. No attempt hus been made to 
expound Browning; that has been well done by Mrs. OtT) 
ProfeMor Alesander, Mr. Symona, Mr. Nettleahip, Mr. 
Futile lingham, and otliera. The attempt here made is of 
quite another kind, and one elaiining less of merit and origi- 
nality. Browning's works are so voluminous that an anno- 
tated edition ia imprarlicalile at present, but an effort has 
been made in this volume to sn|>ply that want in port. The 
inlroductiuns and notes which sui;!) an edition would provide 

» h«re given in a volume by themselves, and under the 
titles oE tlie poems arranged alphalwtically. 

Browning's method being dramatic, and his iipecial liter- 
ary form llie monologue, ho rarely gives any very definite 
dae to the tatnations of lib charai^ters. The ohsrurity of . 
many of his poems grows wholly out of the fact that they 
are filled with allusions which are nut easily understnod. 
He uses historic situations, biographical incidents, and artis- 
tic details withoat furnishing a, sufficiently clear and full 
mterpretation of them. He assumes that the reader is in 
posBeMion of all needed information concerning his charac- 
ters, when it is often difficult to understand who is speaking, 
to what time or place he belongs, and what are tlie circum- 
stances under which he speaks. Given these, it is quite pos- 
aihle to follow Browning's meanings, and to read him vrith 
pleasure. 

This book has not been prepared for those who think 
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Browning needs no helps in making his meanings clear to his 
readers, but for those who have found it difficult to read 
him, and for those who have not a library at hand for the 
explanation of his allusions. In its preparation the work of 
others has been drawn upon freely. The Papers of the 
London Browning Society have been the chief source of in- 
formation. The great amount of interesting matter con* 
tained in the twelve numbers now issued of those Papers 
has been carefully studied ; but it is in a form very incon- 
venient for reference. In this volume much of it will be 
found under the titles of the poems to which it refers. Mrs. 
Orr's valuable Handbook to Robert Brovming's Works has 
been used to a considerable extent, because it contains much 
information supplied directly by Browning for the elucidar 
tion of his poems. In every instance where such informa- 
tion was necessary to the purpose of the present volume it 
has been used, credit being g^iven wherever possible. An- 
other valuable source of information has been the magazine 
called Poet-Lore, which has given special attention to the 
interpretation of Browning's poems, and to awaking an in- 
terest in his poetry. For the aid of the student of Brown- 
ing who may wish to consult the books and essays referred 
to throughout this volume, and also the best things written 
of the poet, there have been added to this preface a number 
of brief reference lists. Very much not contained in any of 
the books devoted to Browning and his poetry will be found 
in these pages, arranged systematically and in a form con- 
venient for reference. The book will be found to contain 
the following kinds of information about Browning and his 
works : — 

1. So far as known, the date, place, and circumstances of 
the writing of each poem are g^ven. 

2. The date of the publication of each poem, an account 
of subsequent changes and editions, and such other biblio- 
graphical details as may be of interest 
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3. Wfacn n poem 'a baaed on nny parti<Milar book or other 
writiiig, tli&t special work has been drawn upon for its es- 
planation. and aa far tu poasible the exact words of such 
book have been given. When a poem is baser) on some 
hUtorical or biographical incident, it has been explained in 
such fullness as seemed necessary for an understanding of 
the poem. 

4. Browning's own explanations of his poems have been 
giren in every instance where tliey were known to exist. 
Hifl interpretations of whole puems or of special allusions 
ore niunerona and often of much importance. His letters 
and notM in ezpUnation of bis method of spelling Greek 
words, his use of certain grammatical forma, et^-., have been 
given in full. 

5. Many of the allusions are explained, especially those 
of sn historical, biographical, and artistic nature. No at- 
tempt, however, ha^ been made to explain all of the poet's 
(dlusions ; and there will be found plenty of work In this 
direction tor any Browning society that is not unusually 
acUve and lealous. 

6. About fifteen poems of minor importance written by 
Browning, but not included in his published volumes, are 
reprinted here, with accounts of the circumstances of their 
writing and publication. They are included because they 
illiutrate some of his poetical characteriisticfi and some of 
his personal traits. 

7. Reference is made nnder each title to such books oa 
will be found most helpful in the interpretation of the poem 
or that bear upon its general subject 

8. A list is given of the best articles and books which 
have been puhlished on each poem, The attempt has been 
made to include only such articles and books as are of real 
Tklne, and to make the references accurate in every tn- 
Mance : hut no infallibility is cliumed. Owing to the fact 
that Mrs. Orr. in her Handbook, haa provided an interpre- 
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tation for all the poems, it has not been thought necessary 
to refer to that work under each poem. As Symons's Intro- 
duction to the Stvdy of Browning and Fotheringham's 
Studies in the Poetry of Robert Brouming give interpre- 
tations of a large proportion of the poems, they have not 
been mentioned. Althoagh each of these books gives some- 
thing in the way of interpretation on nearly every poem 
they will not be foand equally helpful at all times, nor will 
their comments afford in all instances the best word that has 
been said on the poems. 

9. Special editions, volumes of selections, illustrations, 
poems set to music, have been mentioned under individual 
poems or in special articles. 

10. Each of the principal characters in Browning's 
poems is noted in its alphabetical order, and a brief de- 
scription given, such as will serve to identify its nature and 
the poem where it may be found. 

11. Significant criticisms by leaders of literary opinion 
have been given when they were of special value. 

12. In the case of the dramas accounts are given of their 
stage presentation. 

13. The original prefaces are reprinted in all instances 
where they are not now printed with the poems. They are 
in several instances of much value in the presentation of 
Browning's poetical theories, or on account of their personal 
statements. 

14. All extended and important changes in the poems 
since their first publication have been mentioned. The 
Riverside edition of Browning's Works gives the first edi- 
tion in full of Pauline^ as well as the poem in its latest 
revised form. In this book the changes made in Paracel- 
sus and Sordello between the first and the latest editions 
have been indicated in parallel columns. For many of the 
shorter poems the changes have been indicated. 

In this book the first word in each title not an article has 
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been taken as the one determining its alphabetic position, in 
this following for the most part the Index to the Riverside 
edition of 1889. 

A few annotations omitted by accident from their proper 
place, and one or two received too late for insertion, have 
been included in an a^^ndix. 

The page references throughout this work are to the 
Riverside edition of 1889, which is in six volumes, the 
present volume being uniform therewith* The Riverside 
edition of 1888 does not contain Browning's latest revisions. 

The great number of details contained in this volume 
make it more than probable that errors will appear in it 
Also it b probable that needed information for the full ex* 
planation of some of the poems has been omitted, which 
more time and opportunity might have supplied. Any in- 
formation that will insure greater accuracy and helpfulness 
to a second edition will be thankfully received. 

G. W. C. 

Dedham» Mass. 




THE BEST THINGS SAID OF BROWNING. 



Only the best Imoka and magaiine articles obont Bi'own- 
ing are mentioned in the following lists. No attempt has 
been made to compile a complete biMiography, but rather 
U> give a bel|i(ul euide in finding what is reallj' valaitble. 
Dr. Furtiivall's liiblwHfraphy is very uoroplete, bat not very 
convenient for ready consultation. What it lacks in con- 
ciseness and adu[itability for use is made up in the appendix 
to Sharp's Life. The reader miglit be referred at once to 
Uie latter work were it not that it puts tlie good and the 
bad together, and gives little bint of what will be fonnd of 
value or what is beat worth consulting. The names of 
Mithora in the following lists guai'anUe merit ; and in the 
ease of writer; uot well known an critics a careful examina' 
lion has shown the worth of what is cited. 

L BiooKAPuicAL Books. 

Life of Robert Browning. William Sharp. I.undon: Waller Scott. 
New York : A, Lovell & Co. ISW. 

RnWn Browning : Chief Poet of the Age, Williatii G. Kingslniid. 
London : J. W. Juvii & Sun. i8U0. 

Sum. reviled and enlarged. Londan : J. W. Jarvii St, Son. 1^91. 

Sune, nTJaed and enlarged. Philadelphia: Poet-Lora PublUliiDB 
Co, tSSI. 

Bobert Browninf;: Penoiuili&> EdmandQcHa. [The Century srti- 
ole of 1881, wilh a paper published after the deatb of Uie poet.) 
Borton: Houghton, Mifflin A Co- 13P0. 

Famona Women. Blizabetb Barrett Browiui^. John U. Ingram. 
Boaton: Robert Brothers. 1888. 

Letten of Elizabeth Barrett Browning uddresseil to Richurd Ilen- 
pat Borue. With a Preftice and Memoir by Richard Ilenr; Stod- 
dard. Neir Yorkt JameBMiiiBi. ISTI. 

Last Poema of EUiabetb Barrett Browning. Witb a Memoir by 
Theodore Tilton. New York ; Jamea M iUar. 1SU2. 

The Livinff Anthon of England. ThoinaB PoweU. New Tork : 
AppUton & 1:0. 1649. 
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H. Horns. Loodon. 1814, 
Stmniao Hillard. Baton, leU, 
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FroDoh and Italian Note-books. Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston, 
1871. 

Life of Landor. John Forster. London, 1869. 

Macready's Reminiscenoes and Letters. London, 1875. 

Literary Life. **The Brownings.*^ W. Shepard. New York: 
Pntnams. 1882. 

In Memoriam : Memorial to Robert Brownings, King^s Chapel, 
January 28, 1890, by Browning Society of Boston. Boston : Biown- 
VDs Society. 1890. 

London Letters. Q. W. Smalley. New York, 1801. 

II. BiooRAPHioAL MAOAznnE Articles. 

Harper*8 Magazine. George W. Curtis. 23 : 555. 

The Century Magazine. * The Early Writings of Robert Brown- 
ing/' Edmund Qosse. December, 1881. 23 : 189. 

Harper's Magazine. George W. Curtis. January, 1890. 80 : 6.37. 

Magazine of Art. *' Portraits of Robert Browning." W. M. Ros- 
setti. 13 : 181, 246, 261. 

Poet-Lore. Letters by Browning. 2 : 101. 

Poet-Lore. Personal Recollections of Browning. William G. 
Kingsland. 2 : 130. 

New Review. Edmund Gosse. January, 1890. 1 : 91. 

The Manhattan. ** The Brownings." K. M. Rowland. June, 
1884. 

The Century. ** A Day with the Brownings at Pratolino." Mrs. 
£. C. Kinney. 1 : 185. 

The Aigosy. E. F. Bridell-Fox. February, 1890. 

in. Books of Interpretation and Criticism. 

Essays on Robert Browning's Poetry. John T. Nettleship. Lon- 
don, 1868. 

Sordello : A Story from Robert Browning. Frederic May Holland. 
New York : Putnams. 1881. 

Stories from Robert Browning. Frederic May Holland ; with Intro- 
duction by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. London : G. Bell & Sons. 1882. 

A Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833 to 1881. Compiled 
by Frederick J. Fumivall. London: The Brovming Society, 1881. 

Same, enlarged, including Shelley essay. 1882. 

An Introduction to Robert Browning. A Criticism of the Purpose 
and Method of his Earlier Works. Bancroft Cooke. London, 1883. 

Strafford : A Tragedy. With Notes and Preface by £. H. Hickey, 
and Introduction by S. R. Gardiner. London : G. Bell & Sons. 1884. 

A Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning. Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr. London : George Bell & Sons. 1885. 

Same, reTised and enlarged. 1887. 

Sordello's Story Retold in Prose. Annie Wall. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin <& Ca 1886. 

Robert Browning's Poetry : Outline Studies of the Chicago Brown- 
ing Society. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1886. 
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An iDtrodiiptrira to th« Stnily of Browning. Arthnr Symaiu. Lou- 
doa: Dwell A Co. l^At!. 

Browning'* Wumen. Introduotjoa by Rev. E. E. Hale. Mary E. 
Burt. ChiuB^ : Chorirw H. Kerr & Co. ]H87. 

!?elect Poenu at Robert Browning. Edited, vrilh iiot«R. by William 
J. Rolfe und Hiiliiise B. Qeraey. New York : Harper A Bnithen. 
1887. 

A Blot in tba 'Sentchean, nod other Drsraiia IColombe'a Birthday 
ond A Soul's Tragedy). By Robert Browning. Edited, with notes, 
by WiUiam J. Kulfe and Ueloise E. Ueney. New York : Harper A 
Brothera. 1S»T. 

An Introdnction to the Stndy of Rob«rt Bruwning'a Poetry. Hinuii 
Coraon. Boaton : Heath A Co. ISKH. 

Stndies in the Poetry of Robert BrowniDg. James Fotheriiigham. 
London, 1887. 

Same, reiised and enlarged. New York : Scriboer A Welf ord. 

less. 

Ad Introdaclian to the Poetry of Robert Browning. William J. 
AleuuidBr. Boston: Ginn & Co. l.'<80. 

SordflUo: An Ontline Analysis of Mr. Bi 
Hutison. EdiDba^h: Blackwood £ Sons. 

Ontline of Browning's Paracelsna, with a Sketch at the ParafeUns 
of Hiatury. Mrs. Fanny Holy. Chicago : Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
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Hid ward Berdoe. London; Swan . 

Robert Browning: fkaays sod Thoughts. John T. Nettlssfaip. 
London: MaomiUnu A Co. 181X). [The same as Staayt on Robert 
Brawniaga Poetry, bnl greatly enlarg1^d with new essaya] 

Robert Browmng. Memorial Meeting of the Svracuse Browning 
Onb, JaBoary tl, mm. Syracnse : C. W. Bardeen.' ISIW. 



IV. Books with Ebsavb 



PMpen on Uteralitre and Art " Brow: 
FnlUr. Boston. 1846. 

Essavs on English Liteiatnr«. " Browni 
HoNicoll. London, 1801. 

Oar Liring PoeU : An Essay in Criticii 
' .. 1S71. 



ig and LandoT." Thomas 
tn. H. B. Forman. Ijon- 

Kaay* Theoloeical and Literary, vol. ii. R. H. Hutton. London, 
1871- 

Samo, in Literary Essays- London : Mumillan A Co. 1H«. 

A CompotwtJTD Estimate of Modem linglish Poela. J. Deiey. 
London : Moion. l»lii. 

Stndiea in Litemtnre, "Mr Tennyson and Mr Browning." V 
ward Dowdrn. London : Eegan Pnnl. Trench A Co. IS18. 

Literary Stndies. "Wordsworth. Tennyson, and Browning! 
Pun, Ornate, and Groteeqao Art in English Poetrr." Walter Bsge- 
twb [Baprintad from The National lUview. 19 : 27,] London, 187a 
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Poets in the Pulpit H. R. Haweis. London : Sampson Low & Ca 
1880. 

Obiter Dicta. **0n the Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning^s 
Poetry." Augfustine BirrelL London, 1884. 

Urbana Scripta. Studies of Five Living Poets. Arthur Galton. 
London, 1885. 

Chapters on English Metre. Joseph B. Mayor. London, 1886. 

Poets and Problems : Tennyson, Kuskin, Browning. George Wil- 
lis Cooke. Boston, 1886. 

Essays on Poetry and Poets. Roden Noel. London, 1886. 

Victorian Poets. Edmund C. Stedman. Boston, 1876. 

Same, revised and enlarg^. 1887. 

Transcripts and Studies. "Mr. Browning^s Sordello.*' Edward 
Dowden. London, 1888. 

Studies, New and Old. " Robert Browning : Writer of Plays.*' 
W. L. Courtney. London, 1888. 

Dante and other Essays. "Sordello.^' R. W. Church. London, 
1888. 

Philosophy and Religion. " Poetry and Robert Browning : a Lec- 
ture." A. H. Strong. New York, 1888. 

Three Lectures on English Literature. "The Poetry of Robert 
Browning." William S. M*Cormack. London, 1889. 

Le Renaissance de la po^e anglaise. Gabriel Sarrazin. Paris: 
Perrin et Cie. 1889. 

Studies in Literature and Life. George E. Woodberry. [Reprinted 
from The Atlantic Monthly, 65 : 248.] Boston : Houghton, MifBin & 
Co. 1890. 

Four Great Teachers. Joseph Forster. Orpington, 1890. 

V. MAGAzufE Articles op Special Value. 

North American Review. 1848. " Browning's Plays and Poems." 
James Russell Lowell. 66 : 357. 

The Contemporary Review. 1867. " Robert Browning." 4:1, 

ia3. 

The Dark Blue. 1871. *' Browning as a Preacher.'' Miss E. Dick- 
inson West. 2 : 171, 305. [Reprint^ in Littell's Living Age.] 

The Contemporary Review. 1874. " Mr. Browning's Place in Lit- 
erature." Mrs. SuUierland Orr. 23 : 934. [Reprinted in Littell's 
Living Age. 122 : 67.] 

International Review. 1879. G. Bamett Smith. 6 : 176. 

The Contemporary Review. January, 1890. Stopford Brooke. 

The National Review. January, 1890. H. D. Traill. 14 : 592. 

The Arena. February, 1890. "' Browning's Message to the Nine- 
teenth Century." James T. Bixby. 

opolit 
ture." Mrs. E. S. Forman. 
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The Cosmopolitan. March, 1890. ** Browning's Place in Litera- 



The Andover Review. February, 1889. ''The Tragic Motive in 
Browning's Dramas." Professor C. C. Everett 
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GENERAL ARTICLES IN THE BROWNING SOCIETY 

PAPERS. 



PABT n. 

Introdaotory Address to the Bro'wiiing Society. By Rev. J. Kirk- 
man. 1 : 171. 

Mr. Nettleship's Classification of Browning's Works. 1 : 281. 

Mrs. Orr's Classification of Browning's Poems. 1 : 285. 

Notes on the Genins of Robert Browning. By James Thomson. 
1: 239. 

PART m. 

Browning^s Philosophy. By John Bnry. 1 : 259. 
The Idea of Personality, as embodied in Robert Browning's Poetry. 
By Hiram Corson. 1 : 293. 



The Religious Teaching of Browning. By Dorotiiea Beale. 1 1 323. 

in Browning. By T ' 
Robert Browning. His Genius and Works. By G. Bamett Smith. 



Conscience and Art in Browning. B^ Prof . £^ Johnson. 1 : 345. 
Rob 

1 : 7*. 



PART rv. 

Browning's Intuition, specially in regard of Music and the Plastic 
Arts. By J. T. Nettleship. 1 : 381. 

On Some Points in Browning's View of Life. By Prof. B. F. West- 
eott 1 : 397. 

One Aspect of Browning's Villains. By Miss D. West. 1 : 411. 

Browning's Poems on God and Immortality as bearing on Life. 
By William F. Revell. 1 : 435. 

PART V. 

On Some Prominent Points in Browning's Teaching. By W. A. 
Raleigh. 1 : 477. 

Browning's Ecclesiastics. By Rev. J. S. Jones. 1 : 109 *. 

PART VII. 

Is Browning Dramatic ? By Arthur Symons. 2 : 1. 
Browning as a Scientific Poet. By Edward Berdoe. 2 : 38. 

PART vin. 

Development of Browning's Genius in his Capacity as Poet or Maker. 
By J. T. r^ettieship. 2 : 55. 

Browning as a Landscape Painter. By Howard Pearson. 2 : 103. 

The Reasonable Rhythm of Some of Mr. Browning's Poems. By 
Rev. H. J. Bulkeley. 2 : 119. 
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PAST IZ. 

Some Notes on Browmng's Poems reladng to Musie. By Helen J. 
Ormerod. 2 : 180. 

PAST X. 

Browning's Views of Life. By William F. ReveU. 2 : 107. 

Browning's Estimate of Life. By Edward Berdoe. 2 : 200. 

Browning's Jews and Shakespeare's Jew. By Prof. P. A. Bamett. 
2:207. 

Browning as a Teacher of the Nineteenth Century. By Miss C. M. 
Whitehead. 2:237. 



LEADING EVENTS IN ROBERT BROWNING'S 

LIFE. 

ANCESTRY. 

Robert Browniiig, butler, died Noyember 25, 1746. 

Thomas Browning, innkeeper, bom October 1, 1721 ; died Septem- 
ber 5, 1794. 

Robert Browning, bank clerk, bom July 26, 1749 ; died December 
11, 1833. 

Robert Browning, bank clerk, bora July 6, 1782 ; died June 14, 
1866; married iSarah Anne (Sarianna) Weidemann, bom 1790 (?) ; 
died 1849. 



1812. Robert Browning, bora May 7, Pariah of St Giles, Camber- 
well, London. 

Baptized June 14, by Gkorge Clayton, CongregatioDal 
Chapel, Walworth. 

Attended priyate school until fourteen. 

Then had a tutor at home. 
1825. Obtains Shelley s poems. 

1829-30. Attends lectures at University College, Loodoa. 
1833. Pauline published, January. 
ia33-34. Traveb in Russia and Italy. 
1835. Paracelsus published. 
1837. Strafford published. 

Strafford produced at the Covent Garden Theatre, May 1. 

1840. Sordello published. 

1841. Publication of Bells and Pomegranates beg^n. 
Pippa Passes published. 

1842. King Victor and King Charles published. 
Dramatic Lyrics published. 

1843. The Return of the Druses published. 
A Blot in the ^Scutcheon published. 

A Blot in the 'Scutcheon produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Drory Lane, February 11. 



xvi Leadhig Events in Robert Browning^ a Life. 

1844 Colombe*8 Birthday published. 

1845. Dramatic Romances and Lyrics published. 

1846. Luria published. 

A Soul^s Tragedy published. 

Marriage of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, Septem- 
ber 12. 

1847. Settles in Italy, at Gasa Guidi, Florence. 

1849. Birth of Robert Barrett Browning, March 0. 
Poems published, first collected edition. 

1850. Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day published. 

1852. Introductory Essay to (spurious) Letters of Percy Byiahe 

Shelley published. 

1853. Colomhe*s Birthday produced at The Haymarket Theatre, by 

Miss Helen Faucit, April 25. 
1855. Men and Women published. 
1861. Mrs. Browning died at Casa Guidi, June 29. 

1863. Poetical Works published. 

1864. Dramatis Persona published. 

1868. Poetical Works published (in six volnmes). 
1868-69. The Ring and the Book published. 

1871. Bcdaustion^s Adventure published, August. 

Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau^ Savior of Society^ published, 
December. 

1872. Fifine at the Fair published. 

1873. Red Cotton Night-Cap Country ; or^ Turf and TowerSy pub- 

lished. 
1875. Aristophanes' Apology published, April. 
The Inn Album published, November. 

1877. The Agamemnon of jEschylus published, October. 

1878. La Saisiaz : The Two Poets of Croisic, published. 

1879. Dramatic Idyls published, May. 

Elected President of the New Shakespeare Society. 

1880. Dramatic Idyls, Second Series, published, July. 

1881. London Browning Society holds its first meeting. October 25. 

1883. Jocoseria published, March. 

1884. Ferishtah's Fancies published, November. 

1887. Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day 

published. 
1889. Asolando: Fancies and Facts^ published, December. 

Robert Browning died, Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice, December 

12; buried in Westminster Abbey, December 31. 
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Abt Vogler. Dramatia Personw, 1864. No rhan^s 
have been made except tliat in the tenth stanza " aemblaiice " 
baa taken the place of '' likeness." 

Abt Vogler was a Cntboiic priest (hence abt or abb^). 
and a mosical composer. His full oame was George Joseph 
^^ojiler. and he wue born at WUrzburg. Bavaria. June 15, 
1749. Me early allowed musical talent, and he learned to 
play on several instruments without itistrnction. He was 
educated at the Jesuit school in his native town, and at 
Bamberg. While studying at Mannheim he atti'aeted the 
attention of the Elector. Carl Theodore, who became his 
patron, and sent him to study counterpoint under Abb4 
Uartini at Bolofjua. Tiring of this teacher in six weeks, 
Vogler went to Padua to study harmony and musical com- 

r'tion with Abb^ Vallotti. Going to Rome to complete 
theological studies, he was ordained a priest in 1773. 
Here he was warmly received, admitted ba the famous acad- 
emy of Arcadia, maile a knight of the Golden Spur, and 
appointed protonotary and chamberlain to tlie Pope. 

He returned to Mannheim in 1775, opened a music-school 
1 published several musical works. Me invented a new 
lystem of fingering for the harpsichord, which Alozart pro- 
I aoonced " miserable " ; and he also invented a new method 
' of building the organ, by introducing free reeds and uniso- 
nous stops. Mis new theories were strongly opposed, and he 
■ called a ch&rlatan. His school prospered, however ; it 



2 Abt Vogler. 

produced several able mosiciansi and he was made court 
chaplain and kapellmeister. He followed his patron to 
Munich in 1779, produced several operas and other works, 
became disappointed because he did not meet with greater 
success and because he was made the butt of critics, re- 
signed his posts, and wandered in several coanti*ies. He 
collected the national melodies of the people in the various 
countries he visited. In 1786 he became the kapellmeister 
to the king of Sweden, and in Stockholm he opened a sec- 
ond music-school. At this time he invented tlie '^ Orches- 
trion,'' which was ** a compact organ, with four kej-boards 
of five octaves each, a pedal board of thirty-six keys, with 
swell complete." This is the instrument of his own inven- 
tion on which he is extemporizing in Browning's poem. It 
was much praised by some ; it was as violently attacked by 
others. 

In 1790 he went to London with his instrument, gave a 
series of very successful concerts, and was commissioned to 
build an organ for the *^ Pantheon." Returning to Ger- 
many he met with an enthusiastic reception, brought out an 
opera, and published a musical work. He retained his 
position at Stockholm until 1799, but he visited other coun- 
tries, established music schools, published various works, 
brought out operas and gave concerts. In 1807 he became 
the kapellmeister to the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and settled in Darmstadt. Here he opened his third music- 
school, and had among his pupils Weber and Meyerbeer. 
Vogler died of apoplexy in Darmstadt, May 6, 1814, his 
last years having been occupied with his school and in the 
publication of his works. These last were on musical 
methods. 

Much difference of opinion has existed in regard to the 
character of Vogler as a composer and inventor. Some 
have regarded him as a man of originality and a genius ; 
by others he has been pronounced a mere charlatan. He 
WM very eccentric, at least, and much of a visionary as to 
Uf theories. A brilliant p(*rformcr, he had a madness for 
w fa rro s bat ho Uiul not the genius which discovers new 

4llode of permaiient value. In various ways he contrib- 

^ the fffowth of tnusicAl science, and he aided largely 

im WMte pofmUr. His visionary character, his 
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wonderfal talent Ofl an extemporiter. nod his religious cfill- 
ing are well broagljt ont in the poem. 

The improve ID en ts proposed by Vogler in the construction 
of tlie organ were fuur in UDmber : the introdiictioii of 
BUaller and lexs expenBiTe pipes ; the use of free reeds ; n 
diil*rrent order in the arrangement of the pipes in the wind- 
cheit ; and the dtsenrding of mutation stops. His inventive 
gt^niuH dill much for music, however severely he was con- 
demned, but he had not the wi!ie judgment which was 
necesMry to perfect success. He sn^ested rather tlian 
accomplished great results. 

" It was as an organist and theorist," says the writer in 
Grove's Dictionary of Music atid Miiaiciant, " that Vo- 
gler maile most stir. It would be difficult to find an im- 
portant town in central Europe in which he had not per- 
formed on the organ. He could stretch two octaves with 
ease, and practice had turned this natural advantage to such 
good use that he was indisputably the first organist of his 
age. His extempore playing never failed to create an im- 
pression, and ill the elevated fugal style he easily distanced 
■11 rivals." '' It !:< as a teaclier," says the same authority. 
" that Vogler has most clfums on posterity, for no musician 
has ever hod so many remarkable pupils. As a teacher of 
■inging lie was in great reqneat." 

The foUuwing account of the musician is given by Dr. J. 
H. Uee, a munieal eriUe : " Vogler was short in sbiture. and 
lattin'ly became corpulent. His arms were of great length, 
his hands enormous, and his general aspect has been de- 
■eril)ed a* tliat of a fat ape. Hii singular character was 
strongly tin^d with vanity, and not withoot a touch of ar- 
rogance. He delighted to array himself in his jiurple 
•lockings and gold buckles, with his black sillc ecclesiastical 
mantle, and the great cross of the Order of Merit given him 
by the Grand Duke of Hesse. He would take his prayer- 
book with him into society, and often keep Ids visitors 
waiting while he finished his devotions. Iteneath bis quaint 
exterior lay remarkable mental gifts, n great insight into 
character, and a powerful memory. Nor were his egotism 
and affectation without counterbalancing excellences, He 
was always nniinns to avoid a (quarrel, ready to acknow- 
ledge the merits of brother artists, and to defend them 
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even if they had opposed him, provided their masic was 
good. The civility which he showed to Mozart is in marked 
contrast to Mozart's hehavior towards him. Moreover, 
his vanity did not hlind him to his own defects. He was 
well aware that harmony, not melody, was the department 
in which he excelled. An enthusiastic contemporary, 
Schuhart, calls him an epoch-making man. The expression 
is too strong, hut as a musical iconoclast Yogler certainly 
did excellent service. His incessant attacks on the pedantic 
methods of musical instruction and systems of harmony in 
vogue, and on the old methods of organ-huilding, were often 
extravagant and untrue, as, for example, the statement that 
Bach did not know what a chorale was. ... As a com- 
poser it was his aim to retain the simple and severe heauty 
of the old church music and yet enrich it with the wealth 
of harmony at the command of modern music.'* 

It has heen said that Vogler's music has heen lost ; but 
this statement is not true. His Missa Pastorida is per- 
formed every Christmas at the Hofkapelle, Vienna. Herr 
Richter reports tliat he has heard tliis mass more than once, 
and he describes it as a remarkably £ne composition, with 
beautiful effects for oboes and hoi*ns. Other works of Vo- 
gler's are accessible, and are not infrequently met with. 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians gives the best 
account of Yogler in English, also a full list of his works. 
The Brouming Society's Papers, number ten, .2: 221 and 
2 : 229*, gives an extended biographical account of Vogler 
by Helen J. Ormerod ; and a briefer sketch will be found in 
number three, 1 : 339, by £leanor Marx. 

An excellent interpretation of the poem is that by Mrs. 
Turnbull in number four of The Browning Society's Papers^ 
1 : 469 and 1 : 79*. It brings out fully Browning's indebt- 
edness to the idealistic philosophy of Plato, Spinoza, Hegel, 
More and Norris, for the ideas presented in tiie poem. It 
is shown that these thinkei*s haye regarded music as the art 
most capable of interpreting the spiritual world, or, in the 
words of the Beligio Medici, as having " something in it of 
divinity more than the ear discovers." Other expositions 
are those of the Rev. J. Kirk man, in The Brouming 
Society^s Papers number two, 1 : 180, and Corson, in his 
Introduction to Brouming. 
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Adam, Lilith and Eve. Joeoaeria, 1883. This poem 
13 based on the Hebrew rabbinical legend, lliat Adnni had a 
wife before Eve, whose name was Lilitli. Tbe origin of the 
legend is to be found in the two oceountB of the creation of 
man and woman, contained in Genesis. In the first ac<^oiint, 
Oene»is i. 27, man and woman were created together ; in the 
second, ii. IS, tiie man is created first, and afterwards the 
woman taken from his side. The Talmudists explained the 
first teiL't by saying that the wife created of clay with Adam 
was Lilitb ; but she became proud and willful, and would 
not submit to Adam's rule. Finding they could not agree 
Khe left him and fled to the sea, where she hiid many childi'en, 
who were demons ; and because she would not return to 
Adam a hundred of her children died each day. Another 
form of the legend says God drove ber out of Paradise and 
then created Eve in the manner of the second account ; and 
for Ihereajions there given. The legend alno says that Lilith 
married the Devil and became the mother of the Jins, a race 
o! beings having the characteristica of both men and demons. 
In Hebrew popubr legend Lilith was a destroyer of infants : 
and the names of protecting angels were written on parch- 
ment and b[>und on children to coimteract her infiuenee. Her 
name was asisociated witli the screech-owl as a being of night 
and desolation. The lilith was often described as a nocturnal 
•pectre in the fonn of a beautiful woman, who stole away 
diildren in the night and destroyed them. The word "lul- 
laby " is referred by «orae philologists to Lilith. 

The details »f this legend are not used by tlie poet : and 
be malies Lilith aud Eve both seek for the love of Adam at 
the same lime. In fact, he uses nothing more of the legend 
tluui the names. Tliti poem is a study u( character, and 
Mpecially of the influi-nce of fear in causing an expression 
of tile true nature of the individual. Tlie women make 
confession of their real thoughts under the effects of fear j 
bot when the dan^r is past they seek to aimiil the confession 
by giving it a trifling interpretation. Although the poem 
ia « short one it contains a subtle study of two fornix of 
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6 The Agamemnon of ^tscfiylus, 

Agramemnon of uSjSchylus, The. This is a translatioii, 
first pablished in October, 1877, by Smith, Elder and Co., 
London. Pages i.-vi. 1-148. 

The Agamemnon is the first play in the trilogy of Orestes, 
The Orestean is the only extant specimen of a trilogy ; and 
it is undoubtedly the greatest of the works of Aeschylus. 
It was written with reference to the political and religious 
condition of Athens at the time of its presentation, and in 
the interests of the conservative party, but without marked 
effect. It is based on the story of Agamemnon, as related 
in the Iliad and Odyssey^ and on the belief that wrongdoing 
is punished, even to the third and fourth generation, or 
until some one makes expiation for the sin committed. The 
story is this : Atreus, son of Pelops, avenged himself of a 
wrong done by his brother lliyestes, by inviting him to a 
banquet consisting of the flesh of Thyestes* children, of which 
the father unconsciously partook. This horrible crime 
brought dark evils upon the family until it was expiated by 
Orestes. Agamemnon, the leader of the Greeks against Troy, 
was the son of the impious Atreus, and this relation brought 
upon liim the infidelity of his wife, and his own death at her 
hands. While he was at Troy, Clytemnestra had taken as 
her paramour -^gisthus, a son of Thyestes. Two years 
after, Troy was conquered, and Agamemnon returned to his 
home, bringing with him Cassandra as a concubine. 

At the opening of Agamem7ian the watch set by Clytem- 
nestra has discovered the signal agreed upon for reporting 
the end of the war. Soon after follows a herald announ- 
cing the speedy return of the king. In a few days Agamem- 
non appears, accompanied by Cassandra, who has prophetic 
gifts of a remarkable kind. When the king and queen pass 
into the palace, after the iirst salutations are over, Cassandra 
begins to see in vision, and to describe to the chorus, the 
sins of the family, and to behold the death of the king and 
herself. Then is heard the death-cry of Agamemnon as he 
is being murdered by Clytemnestra and -ZEj^nsthus. Cassan- 
dra rushes into the palace, and meets a like fate. Then 
Clytemnestra declares that she has been the hand of fate to 
avenge the death of Iphigenia her daughter, who had been 
slain by Agamemnon to appease the wrath of Artemis ; and 
also that she has avenged the evil brought upon her by 
the presence of Cassandra. 




7%c AgamemnnH of' ^ec/it/lui 

In the Libation Pmirers Oresl«s becomes the aiveni^r uf 
the dentil of his father A^nmetiiiion by the death uf Clytem- 
nestra, his mother. In the Eummiidfi the Furies pursue 
Orestes because of the sins of hi^ faniily. nnlil he makes 
ex]iiation at the shrine of the Dulpliic onit-Ie, when tlie curse 
ts renioTeil. 

Id llie preface to tliis translation BruiFning sets forth the 

principles which lie lias Fullowed in producing it. These are. 

ttiat it shoDlil be literal ut every cost t ami tliat it should 

reproduce the peculiarltied of tlie oritrinal. He has also 

fttlemiited to reproduce the Greek Bpelhng in English, after 

a manner of his own. Mr. Frederic Harrison say^ uf this 

troimlEition, that " its uncouthiiess ia not the rugged majesty 

I of jEsfhylus." On the other hand. PiotesEor J. P. Mahaffy 

IVB ihftt the translator " hjis given us an oTCr-faithful ver- 

on from his niati'hluss hand — matchless in conveying the 

i^eper spirit of tlie Greek poets. Itut in this instance lie 

has outdone his original in ru^edness, owing Ui his exoess ' 

of conscience as K.trnn3lati)r." 

In The Athenreirm of October 27, J877. is a long re- 

'iew of the Irnn^lntion. in the course of which the writer 

discusses its merits as follows : *' He (the translator) pro- 

, posed to liiinselt a poetical transUtion of the moat rigid liter- 

ality, nnd manfully has kept his word. In the choruses 

alone doe»he allow himself some very slight latitude, expand- 

. ins the actual, but never engrafting an alien, meaning. 

I These chomses are rhymed, and some )>errentage of their 

Thymes ore douhle ones, which increases the lyrical effect 

and trebles the dilHcnlty. They have evidently taxed the 

>nrcea of tlic best Knglish rhymist nince the autlior of 

\ Budibras to the utmost. Tlie trochaic and anapsstic 

isnres of the original ani approximately rendered. The 

I q>eeches and dialogues follow tli« ordinary trimeter iambica 

I «^ Greek tragedj*. They reprodure word for word, and line 

P for line, the sense of the original. None of the prose ver- 

■ions which we have seen is, choruses excepted, so literal 

I aa Mr. Browning. . . ■ And because Mr. Brownint; has 

I nobly and unfalteringly acted up to these precepts, his tran- 

I Mription in most nnerjual in its excellence. Hod he been 

I leu consc lent ions, he could, no man better, have fpvcn tie not 

e bald or cimmnnplacc line. ... But Mr. Browning has 



8 A King lived long ago, — Andrea del Sarto. 

splendidly denied himself, and is nnflinchinglj crude, point- 
less, even clumsy, where the Greek pushes and compels him. 
Yet in the most rugged passages he never once flings his 
literality overboard. . . . His verbal resource is amazing. 
But here and again, when, mider his masterly touch, the 
Greek has rendered itself for a page without to us apparent 
effort, word for word, and phrase for phrase, into English 
eloquent and sonorous, all at once some single line crops 
up which cannot be rendered both beautifully and exactly, 
so Mr. Browning leaves it nnbeantiful and bald, and careers 
on as finely as before. . . . Mr. Browning is never obscure 
in the compass of the present translation. When he seems so, 
turn to the original, and there the obscurity will be found. 
Indeed, so anxious is he to set forth his author clearly that 
he manages to make very plausible-looking sense out of 
many a dubious periphrasis." 

The readers of Browning's translation of the Agamemnon 
will find much valuable help in the introduction and notes 
to Professor E. H. Plumptre's translation of the works of 
.^schylus. Many of the obscurities are there explained, as 
well as the historical and other allusions. See The Acad- 
emy, Nov. 3, 1877, by J. A. Symonds ; The Edinburgh Re- 
view, 147 : 409 ; Boston Literary Worlds 13 : 419. 

A Kingr lived long ago. The song of Pippa in Pippa 
Passes, as she goes by the house of Luigi, vol. 1, p. 356, 
Riverside edition of Browning's Works, See The King, 
in this volume. This song was first published in The 
Monthly depository, edited by W. J. Fox, in 1835. In 
1841 it was incorporated into Pippa Passes, 

All Service ranks the same with God. Pippa*8 
New Year's hymn in Pippa Passes, vol. 1, p. 341, River- 
side edition of Browning's Works, 

Amphibian. The prologue to Fifine at the Fair, as re- 
printed in the second seiies of Selections from his poems 
made by Browning himself. 

Anael. The young girl in 77ie Return of the Druses, who 
loves Djabal, and who believes in his being the Hakeem. 

Andrea del Sarto. Published first as the opening 
poem of the second volume of Men and Women, 1856 ; 
and it has since remained in that collection of ])oems. 

Andrea del Sarto was born at Gualfonda, Florence, in 
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I486 or 1487- His father was x tailor, henre liis name 



"Sarto": tronslBt 



) Enrjliith his n 



luld be "An- 



I 



drew the tailor." The (juestiun aa tu his real name seems not 
lo be settled, ils to vrlietlier it woa Vanucclii or some other. 
He waa npfirenticed to a. goldsmith, then to a woodcarver 
and painter ; but he was soon drawn to painting as the one 
thing he cared for. By 1509 he had obtained quite iv repu- 
talJon a« a painter ; and he then pi-oduced several escellent 
works for the Servile monk«, which brought him much praise. 
It was at Uiia time he was given the name of " Andrea senza 
oTTori " or " Andrew the unerring " ; sometimes given as " il 
pittore Bcnia erroi'i" or " the fanllless painter." 

It is said that Andrea del Sarto worked with rapidity 
uid great correctness of touch, but that naturally he was 
timid and diffident He remained a plebeian in his manner 
of life ; he was easy-going and nociable and fully enjoyed lite 
wherever he might be. lie fell in love with Luciezia del 
Fede, the wife of a hatter who died soon after, and del 
Sartu married her in 1512. She was beautiful, but of a. 
sumewliat sensual type, selfish and exacting. Keuent histo- 
rians, however, have given her a nobler eharaoter tluin that 
Attributed to her by Browning. Andrea often painted her 
SB a Madonna, and all his women partoolc uf her type. 

In Jone, 1518, Andrea went to Fi'unee at the invitation 
of Francis I., leaving his wife behind. He did some excel- 
lent work fur the king, but his wife ui^ed him to return, 
ftnd after a few months he obtained permissiun for a brief 
MUOD< Francis entrusted him with a considerable sum 
of money with which to buy pictures ; but ttiis money 
WM spent by Andrea in building- a house for himself at 
Florence, and bis wife induced him to abandon his purpose 
of returning to France. In 1525 he painted his master- 
{Hece, the Madonna of the Sack. He died January 22, 1531, 
It the age of forty-three, of the infectious pestilence which 
''followed the siege of the city shortly before. His wife did 
not attend hun in his last illness, and bo was buried with 
little ceremony. 

Andrea del SarU) painted a large number of pictures, 
BHUiy of tbeni of high merit, of which all the best are in 
Florence. Vasari was introduced to Andrea by Uii'bel- 
kngelo, and the latter said to Vasari : ** There is a Littio 
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fellow in Florence who will bring sweat to your brow if ever 
he is engaged in great works." He was lacking in ideality 
and elevation of thought ; but he had a true pictorial style, 
a very high standard of correctness, and an enviable bal- 
ance of executive endowments. He had almost everything 
necessary to the making of a great painter except inspiration 
and a deep consecration to a high purpose. In every out- 
ward requirement of art he was unerring in his certainty of 
touch, and he was faultless in his executive power. A vital 
defect lurked at the heart of his work, however, and it 
lacked the inspiration of a great soul. 

In his work on the Fine Arts in Italy during the Renais- 
sance Mr. J. A. Symonds, in speaking of Andrea del Sarto 
as the faultless painter, describes his work and the defect 
which gave him this designation. "What they meant," 
says Mr. Symonds of those who gave him the name, " must 
have been that in all technical requirements of art, in draw- 
ing, composition, handling of fresco and oils, disposition of 
draperies, and feeling for light and shadow, he was above 
criticism. As a colorist he went further and produced 
more beautiful effects than any Florentine before him. His 
silver-gray harmonies and liquid blendings of hues, cool, 
yet lustrous, have a charm peculiar to himself alone. We 
find the like nowhere else in Italy. And yet Andrea del 
Sai*to cannot take rank among the greatest Renaissance 
painters. What he lacked was ])recisely the most precious 
gift — inspiration, depth of emotion, energy of thought. We 
are apt to feel that even his best pictures were designed 
with a view to solving an aesthetic problem. Very few 
have the poetic charm belonging to the S. John of the Pitti 
or the Madonna of the Tribune. Beautiful as are many of 
his types, like the Magdalen in the large picture of the 
JPiethy we can never be sure that he will not break the spell 
by forms of almost vulgar mediocrity. The story that his 
wife, a worthless woman, sat for his Madonnas, and the 
legends of his working for money to meet pressing needs, 
seem justified by numbers of his paintings, faulty in their 
faultlessness and want of spirit. Still, after all these de- 
ductions, we must allow that Andrea del Sarto not unwor- 
thily re])rescnts the golden age at Florence. There is no 
affectation, no false taste, no trickery in his style. His 
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workmanship is always solid ; his haii<l nnerring. If Nn- 
tnre denied him the suul of ii poet and the Bterii will needeil 
for escaping from the sordid trirciimstancea of his life, she 
gave him some of the highest i]ualitie3 a painter can desire 
— i]oalities of strength, tranquillity and thoronghn ess. that 
in tilt) decline of tlie century ceased to exist outside 

Browning took his eonceplion of Andrea del Sarto from 
Gioi^o Vasari's Lives of the laott Eminent Painters. 
SotUptora ami Arehitecta. m which the painter is described 
in these words : " In Andrea del Sarto nature and art com- 
bined to sliuw all that may be done in painting, when design. 
coloring and invention unite in one and the same person. 
Had this master possessed a somewhat bolder and moi'e ele- 
vated mind ; had he been as much dislinguished for liigher 
qualitications as he was for genius and depth of judgment in 
the art he practiced, ho would, beyond all doubt, have been 
wtthont an equal. But there was a certain timidity of mind, 
ft HOTt of diffidence and want of force in his nature, which 
rendered it intposBible tliat those evidences of nrdoF and 
nnimation which are proper to the more exalted character, 
should ever appear in him ; nor did he at any time display 
one particle of that elevation which, could it have been 
added lu the ndvaittages wlierewith he waa endowed, would 
Iikve rettdered htm a truly divine painter: wherefore the 
works of Andrea are wanting in those ornaments of gran- 
deur, richnoBS, and force, which appear so conspiciimiaty 
in llioiQ of ninny other masters. His figures are. neverthe- 
less, well drown, they are entirely free from errors, and 
perfect in their pro|)ortions. and are for the most part sim- 
ple a4iil chaste : the eipressinn of his heads is natural and 
graceful in women and children, while in youllis and old 
men it ia full of life and animalioti. The dra|>ertes of tins 
master are beautiful to a marvel, and the nude figures are 
admirably executed, the drawing is simple, the coloring is 
moat exquisite, nay, it is truly divine." 

This poem is in n large measure a poetic rendering of the 
prose account of Vosari. even to t)ir character of Lui-reiia. 
In tbe first edition of his work Vusari gives a qnite full ac- 
connt of ber. but this is abbreviated nnci softened comewljat 
in tbe second. 'i1ie following is the full account given in 
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the first edition, and from which Browning evidently drew 
his picture of this fascinating and selfish woman. As 
Yasari was taught his art hy del Sarto he must have known 
her well and had a good basis of fact for his description, 
though he may have colored it somewhat to her prejudice. 

'^ At that time/' says Yasari, " there was a most beauti- 
ful girl in the Yia di San Gallo, who was married to a cap- 
maker, and who, though bom of a poor and vicious father, 
carried about her as much pride and haughtiness as beauty 
and fascination. She delighted in trapping the hearts of 
men, and among others ensnared the unlucky Andrea, 
whose immoderate love for her soon caused him to neglect 
the studies demanded by his art, and in great measure to 
discontinue the assistance which he had given to his pa- 
rents. 

*^Now it chanced that a sudden and grievous illness 
seized the husband of this woman, who rose no more from 
his bed, but died thereof. Without taking counsel of his 
friends, therefore ; without regard to the dignity of his art 
or the consideration due to his genius, and to the eminence 
he had attained with so much labor ; without a word, in 
short, to any of his kindred, Andrea took this Lucrezia di 
Baccio del Fede, such was the name of the woman, to be 
his wife ; her beauty appearing to him to merit thus much 
at his hands, and his love for her having more influence 
over him than the gloiy and honor towards which he had 
begun to make such hopeful advances. But when this news 
became known in Florence, the respect and affection which 
his friends had previously borne to Andrea changed to con- 
tempt and disgust, since it appeared to them that the dark- 
ness of this disgrace had obscured for a time all the gloiy 
and renown obtained by his talents. 

" But he destroyed his. own peace as well as estranged 
his friends by this act, seeing that he soon became jealous, 
and found that he had besides fallen into the hands of an 
artful woman, who made him do as she pleased in all things. 
He abandoned his own father and mother, for example, and 
adopted the father and sisters of his wife in their stead ; in- 
somuch that all who knew the facts mourned over him, and 
he soon began to be as much avoided as he had been previ- 
ously sought after. His disciples still remained 4vith him, it 
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is trae. in the hope of learning Eometliing useful. 3-et there noa 
not one of thein, great or stniill, who woa not matlrenled hy 
hi« vife. both hy evil worila mill tlenpitefu] aetinntt ; none cuuld 
escape her blows, hut although Andrea lived in the midst 
of ail that torment, he yet ari^ounted it a high pleasure." 

1r the second edition of Vasari's work the above oecoiint 
ol Lacrezia was displaced by the following : " Rut having 
fallen in love with a young ivonmn whom on her becoming 
a widow he took for his wife, he found that he had enough 
to do for the remainder of liis days, and was subsequently 
obliged to work much niiii'e laboriously than he had pre- 
vionsly done 1 for in addition to the duties and liabilities 
which engagcnients of tliat kind are wont to bring with them, 
Andrea del Sarto found that ho had bi-ought on himself 
many others : he was now tormented with jealousy, now by 
oae thing, now by another; but ever by some evil conae- 
qoence of his new connection." 

Baldiuucci says that when Jacopo da Enipoli was copying 
del Sarto's pictare on Th« Birth of the Virgin, in 1670, 
an aged lady, while on her way to moss, stopped to talk 
with hun. She pointed oat to him one of the figares in the 
beaoo aa that of Andrea's wife, and finally she revealed to 
him that she was herself Lucrezia del Fede. 

Andrea del Sarto painted a portrait of himself and wife 
wlueh la now in the Pitti palace, Florence. In this picture 
tbe pMDter is seen in three-quarter face, with his right hand 
around his wife and resting on her shoulder, while with his 
left hand be is appealing to her as he speaks. The wife is 
presented in full face, with a letter in her hand and a golden 
chiUD on her neck. Mrs. Browning's cousin, John Kenyon, 
asked for a copy of this portrait, but Browning could not 
find one, and he wrote this poem to take iu place, putting 
iato verse what he tlioaght was the meaning of the picture. 

In The Browning Societi/'g Papem. pait two, p. 160, is 
printed a letter, written by Mr. Ernest Radford, which con- 
tains a description of this picture with reference to the poem. 
" The artist and his wife," he says, '' are presented at half 
length- Andrea turns towards lier with a pleadln};; expres- 
noD on his face — a face not so beautiful as that in the 
eplendid portrait in tbe National Gallery ; but when once 
felti it Btnkes a deeper chord. It wears an expression that 
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cannot be forgotten, that nothing can suggest but the poem 
of Browning. Andrea^s right arm is round her ; he leans 
forward as if searching her face for the strength that has 
gone from himself. She is beautiful. I have seen the face 
(varied as a musician varies his theme) in a hundred pic- 
tures. She holds the letter in her hand, and looks neiuer 
at that nor at him, but straight out of the canvas. And the 
beautiful face with the red brown hair is passive and un- 
ruffled, and awfully expressionless. There is silent thunder 
in this face if there ever was, though there is no anger. It 
suggests only a very mild, and at the same time immutable 
determination to have her own way. Any one who has sat, 
as 1 have, looking at the picture of which I write, will feel 
that the poem is true, not merely typically but historically." 

The Andrea del Sarto of Vasaii and the Pitti portrait is 
described in an exact manner in the poem ; but he is also 
made to teach a lesson of high ideal import with reference 
both to art and life. He fully recognizes his own imper- 
fections as a man and as an artist, for he is not able to 
paint the soul as well as the body. He praises the work of 
Raphael as more perfect than his own, because it aspires 
to an ideal meaning rather than to a technical perfection. 
This he expresses by saying that '*a man*s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, or what 's a heaven for ? " 

Michel Agnolo, The more correct form of Michael- 
angelo. — The Urhinate. Raphael, from Urbino, the place 
of his biilh. — Leonard, Leonardo da Vinci. 

The chief pictures of Andrea del Sarto are to be found 
in Florence. In the Uffizi palace are a Madonna^ St. 
tTameSj and two portraits. In the Pitti palace are The En- 
tombment, Holy Famili/, The Story of Joseph, Madonna 
in Glory, Dispute about the Trinity, The Assumption, and 
St, John Baptist. The Accademia delle belle Ai*ti has 
the Four Saints, and a fresco. The Scalzo contains four- 
teen frescos. St. Annunziata has the Birth of the Viryi7i 
and the Madonna of the Sack, The Convent of St. Salvi 
contains the La^t Supper. The most important of his 
other pictures are the Holy Family, Louvre, Paris ; Ma^ 
donna. Berlin Gallery ; Sacr^ifice of Abraham, Dresden ; 
Holy Family, Dulwich, England. 

In his Six Months in Italy Hillard says of Andrea del 
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■fiArto'a workg in the Fitti palace : '' TliU gallery- is rit^h in 
vthe productions of Andrea del Snrto, a very |ilei»ing artist, 
■wliu came vnry near beinjj a great one. He in a decided 
^jn&nnenst. His picture* itave the strongest fnmily likenesa, 
\ even the dresses of his Virgins seem all to have been 
ciit from the ume piece of cluth." In his Italian Note- 
books Hawthorne says of the satiie pictures : '' There ia too 
large an adtiiLxtnre of Andrea del Sorto's pictures in this 
t gallery i everywhere you see them, cold, proper, and on- 
kcriticisahle, looking so niucli like (irat-rnte excellence, that 
B^on inevitiibly quarrel with your own taste for not admiring 
l^them." 

On the other hand, in his Eisai/a and Studies, Swinburne 
lughly praises the frescoes in St. Annuntiata. Of The 
^IrtK of the Virgin m the same collecdon Crowe and 
[■ Cavalcaselle aay that it is " on the highest level ever rvai'hed 
in fresco." Writing of the Holy Familij in the Pitti pal- 
ace, Swinbnrne says : " At Florence only can one trace and 
I tell how great a p^nt«r and how various Andrea was. 
There only, but surely tiiere, can the spirit and presence of 
Aie things of time on bis immortal spirit be nnderstood." 
See Tke Browning Society's Papen, Albert Fleming, 
anmber eight, 2 : 9, for an interpretation of the poem. 
A photographic copy of Andrea del Sarto's picture liaa 
been publislied by the London Broivning Society. A sketch 
oC Andrea's life, with a wood-cut copy of the picture, is 
given in the Womang World for April. 189t>. 

Another Way of Love. See One Way of Love, ta 
which this poem is the aeqiiel. 

Any Wife to Any Husband. Men and Women, in 
1855 i Lyriee, 1863 ; Dranuxtic Lyrics, 1868. 

The speaker is a woman about to die. who is addressing 

r husband. They have loved each other deeply ; but the 

Wifs realizes that her presence is necessary to the perfect 

continuance of her husband's affection. When she is gone 

[be will seek other women, whereas she will remain forever 

a to him, and wonld do so if he were to die first. See 

n the love poems in John T. Nettleship's On Robert 

fSrtucniny : Essays and Thoughts. 

Apollo and the Fatea. Prologue to Parleying* with, 
I Certain People of Imporfanre in their Day, 1S87. 
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The reference to the Hymn to HermeSy attributed to 
Homer ; the Eumenides^ or Furies, of .^schyliis ; and the 
Alcestis of £uripide8, indicate the authorities for the char- 
acter of Apollo given in this short dramatic poem. The 
reference to Homer may be supplied in the translation of 
George Chapman, extending the quotation somewhat beyond 
that indicated by the poet. 

" There dwell 

Within a crooked cranny, in a dell 

Beneath Parnassus, certain sisters bom, 

Called Parcce, whom extreme swift wings adorn ; 

Their number three, that have npon their heads 

White barley-fiour still sprinkled, and are maids ; 

And these are schoolmistresses of things to come, 

Without the gift of prophecy. Of whom 

i Being but a boy, and keeping oxen near) 
learned their skill, though my great Father were 
Careless of it, or them. These flying from home 
To others* roofs, and fed with honeycomb, 
Command all skill, and (being enraged then) 
Will freely tell the truths of things to men. 
But if they give them not that God^s sweet meat, 
They then are apt to utter their deceit, 
And lead men from their way." 

The reference to the Eumenides may be supplied with 
the help of Plumptre's translation. 

** This didst thou also in the house of Pheres, 
Winning the Fates to make a man immortaL 
Thou hast o'erthrown, yea, tliou, laws hoar with age, 
And drugged with wine the ancient Goddesses." 

Potter's translation will indicate the reference to the Al- 
cestis^ by expanding its limits. Apollo says, at the open- 
ing of the drama : — 

*' The son of Pheres ; him from death I saved, 
The Fates beguiling." 

Then Orcus replies : — 

" Thou dost wrong, again 
The infernal realms defrauding of their honors, 
Tom from them, or delayed. Sufficed it not 
To have snatclied Admetus from his doom, the Fates 
With fraudful arts deluding ? " 

In the Alcestis, at the opening of the tragedy, Apollo se- 
cures a respite for Admetus, on condition that some one will 
die in his stead. Euripides does not relate how Apollo wins 
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this privilege trom the Fates. Mr. Browning undertakes 
I to supply that defect. 

Apollo descends to the nnder-world, and auks that the 
years of AdmetUH may be extended. The Fates refuse, 
call ApoUo hard names, and say it is better for man to have 
few dayn. Apollo says that niaii really crafes for long Ute ; 
but the Fates will make no concesHion. Tlien Apollo offers 
th»m wine ; they resist its temptation for a time. Imt finally 
yield, and immediately on drinking feel its inspiring effects. 
Then Apollo discourses of man, his mingled woe and weal, 
and his life under the guidance of reason. The Fates are 
not convinced, but A])ollo shows how man's life is capable 
of goodness, and how its defeat really becomes a triumph. 
The Pates say it is not theirs to make the law of man's life : 
that they accomphah what is willed by the Higher Powers. 
ApoUo begs for Admetus, when the Fates concede him 
longer life on condition that some other ]ierson take his 
place. Apollo declares that many will be glad to make the 

» sacrifice. The Fates laugh at this suggestion; bat Apollo 
■asHi'es theni that Admetus will die rather than accept Kuch 
an exchange, that he will spurn it as a thing unn-orthy. 
See Nettleship's Essaija and Thoughts, and The Brown- 
tny Society's I'apers, number nine, 2 : 169, pajwr by Ar- 
thur SymoiiH. 
Appaxent Failure. Dramatis Pergmiee, 1864. 
When Brownin)! wag once passing tliroQgh Paris, the 
MorgDe, a small Doric building on one of the quays, was 
ftbout to he destroyed, as announced in a city newspaper. 
He wrote this poem with the purpose of saving the build- 
ing. He relates in the poem what he had seen in the 
Morgoe seven years before, in tlie summer of 1856, when 
be WM in the city to witness the baptism of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, only child of Napoleon III.. Emperor of France. 
A> he was widking along the banks of the Seine, be thought 
of the Congress of the European Powers then being held in 
the city with reference to tlie fraedom and unity of Italy, in 
which a prominent part was taken by Prince GortschakoS, 
the Russian miuister of foreign affairs ; Cavour, the great 
Italian statesman, then prime minister of Piedmont ; and 
Count Bool, the Austrian minister of foreign affairs. Ca- 
Totir sought to interest the Powers in behalf of Italy, but 
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Baol opposed any interrentioD. As the poet meditated on 
these affairs of state, he entered the Morgne, and saw three 
hodies awaiting identification. The men whose bodies were 
thus exposed had committed suicide by drowning, one from 
ambition, one becaused he despaired of the realization of 
the socialist ideal, and one from love. The poem doses 
with an emphatic declaration of faith in there being an- 
other opportunity for such men as these, in the life to come. 
The line in the second stanza on Petrarch's Vandose is ex- 
plained by Corson: <' Fontaine de Yaucluse, a celebrated 
fountain, in the department of Yaucluse, in Southern 
France, the source of the Sorgue. The village named 
after it was for some time the residence of Petrarch." 

Apparitions. The introduction or proem to 7%« Tioo 
Poets of Croisic was printed in the second series of SeUth 
tions made from his poems by Browning, 1880, under this 
title. Set to music by Sig. F. Tetaldi ; published by London 
Browning Society. Also set to music by E. C. Gregory. 
London : Novello, Ewer & Co. Also by Miss Helen A. 
Clarke. Pliiladelphia : Poet- Lore Co. ; the same in Poet- 
Lore for May, 1890. 

Appearances. Pacchiarotto, with other Poems, 1876. 

The speaker is a man who is addressing the woman he 
loves. He has brought her from a poorly furnished room 
to one beautifully adorned ; and she is full of praise. He 
prefers the old room, because it was there she had plighted 
troth to him. The poem takes its title from the man not 
caring for the appearance of the room so much as for the 
love which he has found in it, while the woman is much in- 
fluenced by the externals of her situation, and this fact tends 
to lower the quality of her love. 

Aprile. In Paracelsus, an Italian poet who wishes to 
love, and as exclusively as Paracelsus aspires to know. He 
represents the emotions as Paracelsus represents reason. 
He is a being of feeling and of passionate yearnings for 
affection. He fails because he cultivates only the emotional 
side of his life. 

Arcc^es Ambo. Asolando, 1889. 

This poem is an argument against vivisection. Dr. Ber- 
doe says it is *^ a delicate satire on the cowardice of those 
who advocate vivisection on the ground of its utility in medi- 
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n who would hnve animab 
pun IB as great a. poltroon 
I bnttle when the balls fly 
both are cowards to be 
> see in this attitude of the 
poet proof that he was not imbued with the scientific spirit ; 
that his early religious training and connections liad made 
bim afraid of science ; but surely a man ts no more expected 
to follow science hlindfold than to adopt the same behavior 
toward all the claims mn.de for blind adhesion in the name 
ef religion. It woald appear, though, that science can be 
quite as exacting as religion in her claims for the entire 
allegiance of her followers. Mr. Browning resented the 
arrogance of both. His anti- vivisection sympathies were no 
mere philanthropic " fads," no mere amiable fancy adopted 
by chance, or arising simply from kindness of heart. They 
were demanded by his ethical system, and were the direct 
outcome of his philosophy of life. Love is the one word 
which sums np his moral teaching ; love to God reflected in 
the service of man. To have excluded anything which 
lives and AufCers from the influence of tlus love, would have 
offered violence to the principles which animated every line 
of hia works, from Pauline to Asolando." See Brouming't 
MeMSage to hia Time, by E^lward Berdoe. 

Aristophanes' Apolosy- Published in 1875, by Smith, 
Elder and Co.. London. It bears the title in full of Artsto- 
phanet' Apology, including a Travscript from Euripidet, 
beiny the La»t Adventure of Balavstirm. The transcript 
from Euripides is a translation of the JJer'aklea Maituyma- 
noa or Raging Hereulet of that tragic poet. Pages, i.-viii,, 
1-^66 ; Herdkles, 209-327. 

This poem is a sequel to Balaiistion's Adventure. It con- 
tains the story of her life until after the capture of Athens 
by Sparta and her allies : and it relates how she came to re- 
tfflm to Rhodes. Euripides is still her hero, and the poem 
eompares hira with Aristophanes. In the first adventure 
E^ri{Hde« saved her life and the lives of her companions ; 
IB this poem he saves Athens from utter destruction. Aris- 
tophanes is introduced as the antagonist of Euripides, and 
•a seeking to defend his own drninnlic metlio<ls. The poem 
\t crowded with learning ; and the life of the time in most 
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of its phases is brought before as. The poem is in a large 
degree a study of Aristophanes and his poetry. 

Aristophanes belonged to the conservative party in Athens, 
the party which desired the return of '' the good old times." 
He opposed Socrates, Euripides, and the other progressive 
men of his day, ridiculed them, and cast contempt on their 
opinions. He threw contempt on the new social theories of 
the time, in the interest of a conservative and reactionary 
policy. He especially attacked tlie new theories about wo- 
men, which seem to have been rife among the radical 
thinkers of the day. His view of life was not serious, but 
comic ; he represented the natural instincts of man, and joy 
in the senses. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds says he is the greatest comic poet of 
the world. His plays are vast scenic allegories or farces 
of Titanic purpose. They are '* fantastic entertainments, 
debauches of reason and imagination." They are *' a ra- 
diant and pompous show, by which the genius of the Greek 
race chose, as it were in bravado, to celebrate an apotheosis 
of the animal functions of humanity." He brings to light 
the nudeness of human life, and what is usually hid ; no 
passion is too vile, no instinct too indelicate, according to 
our notions, for him to introduce it into his comedies. He 
had wit, imagination, and comic power in a supreme degree ; 
and he used these in a robust and vigorous manner. He was 
brilliant, versatile, and original ; and yet he had the gift of 
turning everything into an occasion for laughter and fun. 
How far his laughter had a serious purpose in satire and 
criticism, it is not possible to say. He made sport of Socra- 
tes, and yet he was a member of the Socratic circle and the 
friend of Socrates. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to the political aims 
of Aristophanes. Thirl wall, Muller, and many others, 
think he was sound in principle and purpose, and that he 
stood against tendencies that- were corrupting and revolution- 
ary. On the other hand, Grote condemns him as the worst 
enemy of his city, a reckless conservative and a mischievous 
enemy of its best men. Mr. Symonds takes a middle course 
between these two, and thinks the great comic poet was 
right in purpose, but often wrong in his methods. 

The comedies of Aristophanes have been described as 
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" madneas methodized nitd with a sober meaning." Grote 
regards Ariatopbanes na a inaa who uxi'ited the worst pas- 
■ions of tbe Atlienians. aod who did all he coald to lead Ids 
countrymen astray taorally. Otliers see in him a great 
ethical teacher, with a high and pure purpose ; bat this view 
has little to support it. All that wa« vigorous in the natu- 
ralinn of the Greeks he hel])ed to foster i and bis naturalism 
was of the most open and uncoiisciooB kind. 

The Keraklea is qnite literally turned into Kngliab, on tlie 
■ome bnes of transcriptioD of those set forth in the preface 
to the AgaTnemnim. In Mahaffy's Greek Litendtire. and 
also in lus Euripides^ may be foimd a helpful analysis of 
tbe play, and an outline of its plot. In tJie iirst of tliese 
works, tbe author says : " We can now recunimend ibe 
admirable translation in Mr. Browning's Arielophanes' 
Apotoffy, as giving English readers a tburonghly faitliful 
tde«l of this splendid play. The choral oiles are, moreover, 
done justice to, and translated into adequate metre." In 
the latter work he mentions Mr. Browning's " admirable 
Tcrsion, which is so striking in its comhiuation of two sub- 
jects that it almost deserves to be called a draTna of ]>lot." 

An excellent study of Aristophanes and his works will be 
fuand in Mahuffy's Hutonj of Greek LUeratiire. A more 
extended but less valuable work is Collins' Aristophanes, 
in the aeries of Ancietit VUisulra fur English Readers. 
Kennedy's translation of the Birdx )iag a valuable intro- 
duclioD. which will be found to give much imporiaot aid in 
understanding the life and wiirlcs of Aristophanes. The 
best atudy of Aristophanes and his works is contained in 
Syraonds' Studies of the Greek I'oets. first series, tn which 
tuB literary characteristics are presented in a most inteivst- 
htg and Huggestive manner. This lost es^ay, together with 
that in the same volume on Euripiiles. will be found very 
helpful in rounding out the view of these poets presented by 
Mr, Browning. Mr. Symonds more fully treats some phases 
of l)ie cubject than it was possible for Mr. Browning to do 
in hia poem, and he comes very itcar the truth in his estimate 
of Aristophanes, botli as a puet and in his relations to 
morality. 
I In order fidly to comprehend Browning's poem, it is nec' 
Maary to know the history of Athens in tlie period of its 
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greatest power, and just before its downfalL It is also 
necessary to understand the history of the drama in Athens, 
the origin and growth of comedy, and the relations of Aris- 
tophanes to all the phases of the life of his time. Mtiller's 
History of the Literature of Ancient Greece will be foand 
of much value in making such a study, as will also Donald- 
son's Theater of the Greeks, A later and very suggestive 
work is Moulton's Ancient Classical Drama, 

The whole poem is a discussion of the comparative merits, 
not only of Euripides and Aristophanes, and of tragedy and 
comedy, but of the ideal and the real in literature. Chi the 
merits of this discussion Mr. Mahaffy says, in his Greek 
Literature, that Browning " has treated the controversy 
between Euripides and Aristophanes with more learning 
and ability than all other critics, in his Aristophanes' 
Apology, which is an Euripides' Apology also, if such be 
required at the present day." 

Browning evidently made an extensive use of the scholi- 
asts or Greek commentators on Aristophanes, in the writing 
of this poem. Among those who have thus added to our 
knowledge of Aristophanes and his work may be mentioned 
Plutarch, Calliraachus, Aristarclius, Crates, Didymus, Sym- 
machus, and many later writers. These comments have 
been edited by Dindorf and Dubner, and works upon them 
have been published by Schneider, Ritsclil, and Keil. 

A scene from Phato's Symposium, as translated by Pro- 
fessor Jowett, will give the clue to the scene when Aristo- 
phanes bursts into the house of Balaustion and her hus- 
band. " Agathon arose," says Plato, " in order that he 
might take his place on the couch of Socrates, when sud- 
denly a band of revelers entered, and spoiled the order of 
the banquet. Some one who was going out having left the 
door open, they had found their way in, and made themselves 
at home. Great confusion ensued, and every one was com- 
pelled to drink large quantities of wine. Aristodemus said 
that Eryxemachus, Phaedrus and others went away. He 
himself fell asleep, and, as the nights were long, took a 
good rest. He was awakened towards daybreak by a crow- 
ing of cocks, and when he awoke, the others either were 
asleep or had gone away. There remained only Socrates, 
Aristophanes, and Agathon, who were drinking out of a 
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large goblet, wliieh tliey pa«Be<I round, and Swrales was 
dUcoorsing to them. AristodemuH did not hear the begin- 
oing of the dUcourse, and he was only half awake, bat tba 
chieif thing which he renieml>ered was Socrates insisting to 
the other two that the genius of comedy was the same as 
that of tragedy, and that the writer of tragedy ought to be 
I a writer of eomedy also. To this they were compelled to 
I assent, being sleepy, and not quite understanding liis mean- 
ing. And first of all AriBtophanes dropped asleep, and 
then, when the day was already dawning, Agatlion, So- 
crates, when he had put them to sleep, ruse to depart. Aris- 
totlemus, as his manner was, following liini. At the Lyceum 
he took a bath, and passed the day as nsual, and when even- 
ing came, he retired to rest at Ida own house." 

Not only hns Browning drawn upon such descripUons as 
this, but he has employed an actual historical incident aa 
the basis of his poem. Athens was saved by Euripides, 
I When the war liail been brought to an end by the Spartan 
capture of Athens, tlie conqaerer. Lysander, decreed tlie 
destruction of the long walls. The doom of utter ruin, 
Itowever, was prevented by the skillful use of one of the 
>nga of Kuripiiies. This incident is drawn from Plutarch's 
I liu^raphy of Lysaoder, the Spartan general. Browning 
identities the man of Fhokis mentioned there with Euthn- 
kles. This Fhukian saved the city by his appeal to the 
Greek love of lofty poetic sentiments. Plutarch, as trans- 
lated by Cluugh, says : — 

" Lysander, as soon as he had taken all the ships except 

twelve, and the walls of the Athenians, on the sixteenth 

day of the month Munychion, tlie same on which tliey had 

overcome the barbarians at Salamis, then proceeded to take 

I measures for altering the government. But the Athenians 

r taking that very unwillingly and resisting, he sent to the 

L people and informed them that he found that the city had 

I broken the terms, for the walls were standing when the 

I days were past within widch they should have lieen pulled 

I down. He should therefore consider their case anew, they 

f liaTiflg broken their first articles. And some state, in fact. 

I the proposal was made in the congress of Uie allies, that the 

I Athenians should all be sold as slaves ; on which occasion, 

I. Erianthua, the Theban, gave his vote to puU down the ci^. 
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and tnm the country into sheep-pasture ; yet afterwards* 
when there was a meeting of the captains together, a man 
of Phocis, singing the first chorus in Euripides' Eleetra^ 
which hegins, 

' Electra, Agamemnon^s child, I come 
Unto thy desert home/ 

they were all melted with compassion, and it seemed to be 
a cruel deed to destroy and pull down a city which had 
teen so famous, and produced such men. 

*' Accordingly Lysander, the Athenians yielding up every- 
thing, sent for a number of flute- women out of the city, and 
collected together all that were in tlie camp, and pulled 
down the walls, and burned the ships to the sound of the 
tiute ; the allies being crowned with garlands, and making 
merry together, as counting tliat day the beginning of their 
liberty. He proceeded also at once to alter the govern- 
ment, placing thirty rulers in the city, and ten in the 
Peirseus ; he put also a garrison into the Acropolis, and 
made Callibius, a Spartan, the governor of it." 

Mr. J. A. Sy mends, in The Academy for April 17, 1875, 
devotes a long article to this poem. After giving an out- 
line of the story, he says that this is the setting which "Mr. 
Browning has invented for one of the strongest poems he 
has ever written, for one of the most brilliant tours de force 
of English verse. A more ingenious or more felicitous 
framework could not be imagined ; all the motives are well 
chosen, probable, dramatic ; nor is it possible sufficiently to 
praise the adroitness with which the poet has seised on 
every scrap of history, on every tag of antiquarian gossip, 
which could serve his purpose. The poem literally bursts 
with erudition, containing, as it does, the stuff for many 
dissertations on the origin and object of Greek comedy, on 
the causes of Athenian decay, on the proper estimate of 
Euripides as a tragic poet, on Greek dancing girls, and last, 
not least, upon the Kottabos. Yet this learning is lightly 
home ; it scarcely can be said to overlay the presentation 
of the two chief personages, or to distract attention from 
the subject of their long debate. The aim of the poem be- 
ing really the glorification of Euripides, the moment selected 
for Balaustion's improvisation, when Athens has just fallen, 
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otAy escaping ntter ruin through a song from the EM;lra, 
is Mnsntioniilly niiprD{iriate(I. liy identifying the niun of 
Phnkis, mentioned in Plutarch's life of Lysaoder, with his 
own Euthnkles, Mr. Browning rings und rounds his whole 
romance witliin n sphere of plausiliility. Euripidea, abuseil 
by the comic poet as the destroyer of his country, is wow 
shown to have stayed the conqueror's hand ; while the flute- 
girU, feigned by Mr, Browning to be the veritable crew of 
Aristo])hancs, pipe their beat anil dance their woiiit all 
tliTOUgh the pulling down of the long walls. 

"The nac made of the advantages offered by these paral- 
lels and contrasts is superb. As a sophist and a rhetorician 
of poetry, Mr. Ui'owning provea himself unrivaled, and 
takes rank with the best writers of historical romances. 
Yet atiidenlB may fairly accuse him of some special plead- 
ing in favor of hia friends, and against his foes. It is true 
that Aristophanes did not bring back again the golden day* 
of Greece; true that his comedy revealed a corruption la- 
tent in Athenian life. But neither Wfw Euripidea in any 
sense a savior. lni])artiality regards them both as equ-illy 
destructive : Aristophanes, because he indulged animidiam 
and praised ignorance in an age which ought to have out- 
grown both ; Euripides, because he criticised the whole fab- 
ric of Greek thonght and feeling in an age which had not 
yet dittinguished betwaen analysis" and skepticism. 

" What lias just been said about Mr. Browning's special 

; leading indicates the chief fault to be found with his [Kiem. 
'he point of view is modern. The situation is strained. 
Aristophanes becomes the scape-goat of Athenian sins, while 
Euripides shines forth a saint as well as a sage. Balags- 
tioti, for her part, beautiful as her conception truly is, takes 
np a position which even Plato could not have assunied. 
Into her mouth Mr. Browning has put the views of the 
in<Mt teai'ohing and most sympathetic modern analyst. She 
judges Euripides, not as he appeared to his own Greeks, 
bat as he strikes the warmest of admirers who compare his 
work with that of alt the poets who have ever lived. No 
aeconntis taken of his tiresome quibblings and long-winded 
repartees, his moral hair-splitting and sophistry, the shift- 
fng of his point of view about such characters as listen. 
We, indeed. In tha nineteenth century, can overlook tlioaa 
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blemishes, while we dwell on qaalities which make him 
third among the sons of Attic song. But in the eyes of the 
Greeks they were far otherwise important The ribaldry 
of Aristophanes, which seems to us disgusting, and on which 
Mr. Browning insists with a satire at once delicate and 
scathing, was not more corrosive of good breeding and high 
tone. 

*' Though it seems to me that Mr. Browning has credited 
Balaustion with views in advance of her civilization, he can- 
not be said to have violated dramatic propriety. It is just 
that Balaustion, saved by the rheseis of AlkestiSj and £u- 
thukles, savior of Athens through JElektra — the very priest 
and priestess of Euripides — should confront their comic 
adversary in this lofty strain. And, what is more, the poet 
of our age has obeyed a right instinct in making a woman, 
and such an inspired woman as Balaustion, his mouthpiece. 
Of women in Greece we know, indeed, next to nothing. 
But nature tells us that women, all the world over, have 
finer moral perceptions than men ; and Balaustion, be it 
said in passing, is worthy to be placed besides Pompilia. 

"The contrast between this high-spirited woman, wor- 
shiper of Euripides the sage, wife of Euthukles her own 
amanuensis, who darts forth withering epigrams at need ; 
and Aristophanes, the blustering, winenswoUen, blatant mon- 
arch of the comic scene, who rolls into her room, is highly 
entertaining. Not less picturesque is the contrast between 
the quiet home of Balaustion, with its oratory raised beneath 
the portrait of the freckle-faced poet — cool, tranquil — and 
the flame-faced revels of the Bohemian supper party, with 
Aristophanes for Bacchus, and * Phaps ' for Aphi*odite. 
The whole poem, it may be said, abounds in contrasts. 
They detonate at every turn, indeed, like crackers, rather 
to the detriment of true artistic calm. 

" Mr. Browning has shown his mastery by painting both 
portraits, Balaustion and Aristophanes, with equal force. 
His Aristophanes is no vulgar caricature. Though the 
English poet hates him for his foulness, loathes him for his 
lies, and scorns his shabby tricks of trade and catchpenny 
calumnies, he does not fail to ai)preciate the demiurgic 
power, the creative energy, and the splendid imagination of 
the author of the CUruds, Aristophanes is drawn like a 
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Bjirtiiieva.1 demon, a TJUn — Tjphaeas or Encelailue — at 
•war witli some new Zeus, whom he cun'^mns, but who is 
llvom of Fnte'a ileci-ec to uuiiquer. The flash and flame and 
e of genius, whereby thi« conctplion of ArUtophancs is 
fBiistoineii, overpower all (.'i-itU'isin. It ia only after laying 
iltnin the book oiid thinking over it. that we discover what 
■9 wanting — the aerial beauty which belonged to the true 
Ariatoplianes, the delicatit di-oUerj- which Plato has por- 
U-ayetl in tlie Symposium. Mr. Browning's Aristophanes 
Lronrs and ramps, and snorts uml bullies, and dominatfe lis 
Rwith subtlety of intellect and strength of lung. But where 
Why tlie hundreds of lines whii'li he ]H>urs forth can we detxct 
* the teacher of the choriis »( the Vlmids, the singer of the 
Sirtln iu tlieir Porabasis? lie is truly finest, and most art- 
fully depicted, in the passage which describes his feelings 
when the news of Euripides' death reached him in the midst 
of liis symposium. Mr. Browning soars to a dramatic climax 
ill tills masterpiece of powerful delineation. 

" Meanwhile his Euripides in far withdrawn and shadowy, 
k philosophic phantom, dear to all initiated souls, the 
burgher of no earthly city, the believer in no earthly gods 
of Greece, hut tlie beloved of God. He s]>eaks, at gi'eat 
lengtli, lu his own Keraklejs. which Balauslion. with a wo- 
man's privilege, puurs down the ears of lialf-drunk Aristo- 
Lphanes. But while hts comic antagonist is so carefully dis- 
I played, like a cuntharus upon the cork of an entomologist, 
I the tragio poet, assumed to be a fnr superior being, is only 
■ reflected on the mirror of Bnlaustinn's womanly mind. 
iHere again we find dramatic propriety of the first water. 
ISalauation is speaking. She cannot but presuppose the 
iRupnmiitey of her adopted saint. . . . 

" Ab ia the t^ase with all Ittr. Browning's work, however, 
till Bubjeet-nmtter of Arielophanes' A/ioUir/j/ serves as a 
% for conveying sometliint; far more universal than 
upon the surface. Tliat old quarrel between 
_Kly and Comedy at Athens, which he h.is resuscitated, 
« long ago been settled. It was never so important. |ier- 
■JwiN, aa he woidd liave us think ; for what are poems or 
ppets. after all. but signs and symbols of a nation's culture? 
The aecunite scholunhip and vivid local coloring which 
yiiake this poem priceless to a student will repel the gen- 
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eral reader ; and all of us may cry ' Conna ! ' when we read 
the prophecy of the new comic art which shall absorb the 
tragic. But no one is really unconcerned with the strife of 
the spirit and the flesh, idealized humanity and life materially 
apprehended, which underlies the shadow-duel between Ba- 
laustion and Aristophanes, as apprehended by Mr. Brown- 

Pago 99. KorS. The Greek for Virgin, a name given 
to Persephon^. 

101. Dikast, Judge. — Heliast. A juryman in Athens. 

— Kordax-step. An indecent dance. ** A species of dance 
which no Athenian could practice, sober and unmasked, 
without incurring a character for the greatest shameless- 
ness." [Muller.] — Propulaia (Propylaia). Gateway of 
the Acropolis. — Fnux (Pnyx). The place where the pop- 
ular assembly met. — Bema. The elevated place where the 
actors stood when they addressed the popular assembly. 
Both these were represented in the Athenian theatre. 

102. Hermippos, A poet of the Old Comedy, who 
satirized Pericles and prosecuted Aspasia. — Kratinos, A 
poet of the Old Comedy, tlie rival of Aristophanes, who fii-st 
made the drama a means of personal satire : 519-423 B. c. 

— Makaria, A heroine in Euripides' Hecuba, who dies for 
the salvcation of her brothers and sisters. 

103. Phrunwhos (Plirynicus). A dramatic poet who 
made the capture of Miletus the subject of a tragedy, 
** which, when performed, in 493, so painfully wrung tlie 
feelings of the Athenian audience that they burst into tears 
in the theatre, and the poet was condemned to pay a fine of 
1,000 drachmae, for having recalled to them their misfor- 
tunes." [Grote.] He is satinzcd by Aristophanes in the 
Frogs for his method of introducing his characters. — Mi' 
lesian smart-pUice. The painful remembrance of the cap- 
ture of l^lilesia thus referred to. — Kresphontes. One of 
the conquerors of Peloponnesus, to whom Messenia fell as 
his share. 

104. Amphltheos. One of the characters in the Achar- 
nians of Aristophanes, a being not godlike and yet gifted 
with immortality. 

105. Sfade. The stake where the runner stopped, to 
return to his starting-point. — Diaulos, The race-course 
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wth its double track, one for the out-go. and one for the re- 
turn. — Hupsipule (Hypsipyle). The queeu of Lemiioa. on 
Jason's exiiedition in gearch of the gohlen fleece. — Phoi- 
nissai (Phceniasae). A tragedy of Euriiiides about th» 
woes of the family of GJAlipus. — Zethos. A son of Zeus 
and Antiope, at Thebes, and a brother of Ainpbion. 

106. Pkorminx. A kind of citbara or lyre, thi 
Btrioged instrument of the Greeks. — Cky of Gapi 
name given to Athena on account of the excessive curi 
its people. — G/auketes. Imaginary person. — Mt 
ImaginAry person. — Ar ffinoutat {Arginaaae). Thn 
islands near j^olis, and a hundred and twenty stadia from 
Mitylene, described by Strabo. — Mime. A perfoiiuer in 
tbfl mimic dialogues called Mimes. 

107. Lais and Leogoras. Imaginary persons. — Koppa- 
marked. Race-borses marked with the old letter Koppa, 
which indicated the beat breed. — Ckoinix. A measure. — 
Thetmophoria. A festival held by women in honor of Ceres 
sod Proserpine, from whieh men were rigidly excluded, 
Mid which was mode by Aristophanes the subject of one 
of h!a comedies. — Arnda'wa, Krateues. Minor poets. — 
Comic FUUon. The lost poet of the Old Comedy, a writer 
<rf satirical comedies. — Nikodikoi. Imaginary person. 

108. PhuromackoB. Military leader. 

109. Saltibacr.ho, The name of a famous courtesan of 
the time of Aristophanes, a character in Tks Kniffkts. 

110. Peiraws. A character in the Odyasey, son of Ciytias 
of Ithaca, and a friend of Telemachus. — Aikamenes, a 
king of Sparta, mentioned by Herodotus and Pausnnias, 

112. Komos-cry. In the Attic drama, the song sung alter- 
tikt«ly by the chorus and an actor, and especially the wail 
or dirge in which the chorus often indnlged. '' Komos sig^ 
nifiea a revel continued after sapper. It was a very ancient 
eUStom in Greece for young men, after rising from an even- 
ing biuaqaet, to ramble about the streets to the sound uf the 
Ante or the lyre, and with torciies in tluir hands ; such 
band of revelers was called a komos. Aiid 
revelers not unfrequently made a riot 
house where an entcrUinment was going 
used metaphorically by Plato to signify any interruptiou or 
iBtoiuion. Hence the word Komoa is used to denote any 
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band or company. In a secondary sense, it signifies a song 
song either by a convivial party or at the Bacchic feasts 
(not merely in honor of the god, but also to ridicule cer- 
tain persons) ; or lastly, by a procession in honor of a victor 
at the public games." [Donaldson.] 

114. C/ieekband. A band worn by trumpeters to support 
the cheeks. — Cuchxhapple. Make-believe food. — Thret- 
tando, A sound imitative of a harp-string. — Neblaretau 
A sound imitative of any cry of joy. — Goafs-breakfast 
Allusions of a very indecent nature, probably connected 
with the early history of the drama, and the worship of 
Bacchus. 

115. Curtail expense. The cost of bringing out plays was 
defrayed by the city, and was dependent upon the money 
which could be spared for that purpose. — Three days* salt- 
fish-slice. The allowance for a soldier when setting out 
on an expedition, after which he was to forage for himself. 
— Sham-ambassadors. Characters in the Achamians. — 
Kudathenaian. Famous Athenian. — Pandionid. A de- 
scendant of Pandion, King of Athens. — Choirilos. A 
tragic poet of Athens, contemporary with Sophocles. — 
Goat-song. Tragedy (tragcedia) was thus called because a 
goat- skin, filled with wine, was at first given as a prize on 
its production. Donaldson says tragcedia could have no- 
thing to do with the goat, nor could it imply that the goat 
was the object of the song. It denotes the singer whose 
words are accompanied by the gesticulations or movements 
of a chorus of Satyrs, or a comus of revelers. 

116. WiUow-wicker-fi/isk. A nickname for a poet who 
makes himself a toper. 

117. Lyric shell or tragic harhiton. The lesser and the 
larger lyre. 

118. Sousarion. A poet of Megara, who is said to have 
introduced comedy into Athens at a very early date. — 
Chionides. His successor in the development of comedy, 
and called by Donaldson the first writer of old Athenian 
comedy. 

119. Little'-tn-t he-Fields. A Dionysian feast, but not so 
important as that of the city. 

120. Ameipsias. A comic poet, who was the rival of Aris- 
tophanes. — lostephanos. A name of Athens, meaning vio- 
letrcrowned. 
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121. Kleophon. A demagi>j;ue Bttortced by Aristophnnea 
M a profligaU!. an enemy of pe^e, and a man of bod char- 
acter. — Kleonuiu-os. Another derno^ugue attacked by 
Aristophanen, a big and cowai-dly fellow. — Melanthwt. 
A petty tragii; poet, a descendant of ^schjlus. — Paraha- 
tiA. Tliat part of the Old Tragedy, not connected with ill 
main action, in which the chorus came forward and ad- 
dreitsed the auiliencH in the poet's name. — Tdeklenles. A 
poet of the Uld Comedy of about 444 B. c. — Murlilot, 
Ifermippos, EiipelU, Kratinos. Poeta contemporary with 
tlie great writers of tragedy. — MuUob, Euetea, Revivera 
of comedy in Atliena after Sousariun. 

122. Maraeheiile*. The son of Mnrychus, and like his 
father a glutton and a comic poet. — Surnkosios. A comic 
po«t. 

123. Trilophon. A wearer of three crests on his helmets; 
tliis jHissnge probably rcftrs to the abandonment of the aris- 
tocratic party by Aluihiades. — liuppaptii. A word used by 
k crew in rowing, wbieh oiutie to mean tlie crew itself. 

124. Prutaneion (Prytaneion). A free dinner wae given 
in this place, at the expense of the city, to the leading ]ier- 
■ODH of tlie nty. — Ari[>/intde». An infamoua character at- 
tached by Ari&tophanes, n player on the harp. 

125. Kurkinos. A comic actor, who had famoiia dancing 
sons. — Bximi*. A woman's garment. — Pararhoregema. 
The subordinate chorus, when the principal one is absent 
{rotn the stage. — ArUtullim. A bod eliaracter. satirited by 
Aristo[)hanes. and used by hint as a travesty of Plato. The 
incident is mentioned in Plato's Apolor/y. — Mnesi'l-oe/iog, 
The father of the tirst wife of Euripiiles. one of the char- 
acters in the Thesmopfmriaxusae. — Bald Bard. Aristo- 
phanes was bald at an early age. — MurrlunL AhiianlhU. 
Foniale names in Aristopltunes' comedy called Thesmo- 
phoriazutae. — TA« Toxotes. A Syrian archer in the same 
comedy. 

126. -Veu- Kalligeneia. The name given to Ceres, mean- 
ing, the bearta' o( lovely offspring. — Tlie Great Kiny't 
£lf6. In the Ae/utrnians, a mocking name given to the 
Pertian ambassador. — Kojnpalakuthes. A player of the 
Dame of Lamachus, meaning a boaster who is also a bally. — 
Silphion. A plant used as a relish. — Kleonelapper. A 
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corrector of Kleon. — Agathon. An Athenian poet of mnch 
prominence of the time of Euripides. In the opening of 
Aristophanes' Thesmophoriazusae he is hrought into close 
connection with that poet, and he *' is appealed to as an ef- 
feminate and luxurious man whose soft and sensuous poetry 
was the natural outcome of his nature." 

127. Babaiax. An exclamation of surprise. — Sfratfis. 
A poet of the Old Comedy, 410 - 380 B. c. — Told him in 
dream. An allusion to the account given hy Cicero in his 
Divinatume, xxv., as follows : ** To the philosophers we 
may add the testimony of Sophocles, a most learned man, 
and as a poet quite divine, who, when a golden goblet of 
great weight had been stolen from the temple of Heracles, 
saw in a dream the god himself appearing to him, and 
declaring who was the robber. Sophocles paid no atten- 
tion to this vision, though it was repeated more than once. 
When it had presented itself to him several times, he pro- 
ceeded up to the Court of the Areopagus, and laid the mat- 
ter before them. On this, the judges issued an order for 
the arrest of the offender nominated by Sophocles. On the 
application of the torture, the criminal confessed his guilt, 
and restored the goblet ; from which event this temple of 
Heracles was afterwards called, The Temple of Heracles, 
the Indicator.' " — Eupharion, One of the two sons of 
.^chylus who were tragic poets, and who brought out four 
of his father's unpublished plays, defeating Euripides with 
one of them. — Tnigaios. An epithet of Bacchus, mean- 
ing vint^dr ; but here refers to a character in the Peace of 
Aristophanes. — Simonides, ** The lyric poet sang an ode 
to his patron Scopas, at a feast ; and as he had introduced 
into it the praises of Castor and Pollux, Scopas declared 
that he would only pay his own half-share of the ode, and 
the Demigods might pay the remainder. Presently it was 
announced to Simonides that two youths desired to see him 
outside the palace ; on going there he found nobody, but 
meanwhile the palace fell in, killing his patron. Thus was 
lie paid,''* [Mrs. Orr.] 

128. Philonides, A comic poet, but principally known as 
having brought out several of the plays of Aristophanes. — 
KaUistratos. Another poet who put on the stage several of 
the plays of Aristophanes. — laphon, A son of Sophocles, 
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1 to have been a bad poet, yet gained vie toriea. He tried 
lo lake »w»y liia father's j)roperty by clairaJng he waa not 
able t« manage it, hut Sophuelea read tlie ehoruB of his 
{Siiptia at Culonita to the judges, wlio decided upon his 
perEoct sanity. 

129. MtiketU, The capital of Macedonia. 
13L. Linnachas. A general who fell at the siege of Syra- 
cuse : aatiri^ed by Aristnphanes in the Acha-minns as a 
brave but boastful man. — i'/iihklean. A dikast or judge 
^ who was made a character in T/ie WcM/it. — Pitthetairoa. 
J A rJiaracter in The Bird* ol Aristu[ibane«, an Athenian citi- 
\ (en who goes to seek his fortune in the kingdom of birds. 
y — Strfp*iaJe«. A rich old Athenian in T/i« Clouds. — 
tnhrades. Imaginary j^eraon. 

l32. Nikia*. An Athenian general in the Peloponnesian 
\ yrtu, the leader of the aristocratic party, 
135. Snphfoninkos' ton. Socrates. 

1S9. Kephisophon. An actor, and a friend of Euripides, 

vho was enviously reported to help hint in writing his piay. 

- frii6-U*»-son^. So called because tlie comic acli)r8 

L nbbed their facea witli wine-lees in i>lace of masks ; hence 

I a ooinedian was a tra'jtuloa or wine-lee s-einger. 

141. Palaietra. A wrestling-school or place of exercise. 

142. Kleon. A leader of the Athenian demoeraey during 
the Peloponnesian war. — Whirligig, or vortex. A satirical 
sabetitute for the gods in Aristophanes' Clouds, where he 
oundemns the theories of the philosophers. — Cht>.irephon. 
One uf the friends of Socrates, and as such introduced by 

E Plato into his dialogues. Ho appears as such in The 
i CUruda. He was a man of great warmth of temper, so much 
o as to he almost insane. 

143. Aias. Ajax. — Sdn. The letter used to distinguish 
— Menippos. A coitiie poet — KepphL Im- 

y person. — Sporgilun. Imi^^nary person. — Thaa- 
on'a meat-tub polUica. The pieties of Thearion, the 
■fcftker. 

144. Roeky Oiiea. An epithet applied to the Athenians. 
146. Promaehus. Champion. — Kiinon. An Athenian 

general in the Persian war. — BouU. I'he slate council. 

146. Pnxiikoa. A Greek sopliist uf the age of Socrates, 
aadriied in the Birds and Clouds. — Protagoras. The ear- 
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liest and greatest of the Sophists, after whom Plato named 
one of his dialogues. — Choes. A festival at Athens, called 
The Pitchers. 

147. Flataian help. Help that is timely, a phrase that 
derived its meaning from the fact that the Plataeans sent a 
thousand men to help at Marathon and thus decided the 
battle. 

150. Plethron square. One hundred square feet. 

151. Archelaos. The king of Macedonia, who became 
the patron of Euripides. 

152. Cloudcuckoobiirg. A place in the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes, satirizing fanciful political theories, a castle in the 
air. — JPalaistrortool, The strigil used at the Palaistra or 
wrestling-schooL 

153. Priapos. Son of Dionysus and Aphrodite, a god of 
fertility and sensuality. — Phales lacchos. Two epithets 
for Bacchus, the first one indecent. 

160. Kinesias. A dithyrambic poet, who tried in the time 
of Aristophanes to cut down the money spent upon comedy 
and thus to decrease its dignity and importance. Aristo- 
phanes laughed at him for his leanness and his incapacity 
as a poet, in his Birds. 

161. Aristonumos. A small poet opposed to Aristophanes. 
Sannurion. — A comic poet satirized by Aristophanes for 
his leanness. — Rattei. An imitative sound or gibberish 
expressive of joy. 

164. Kdssiterides. The tin-county of Cornwall in Britain. 

169. Skiadeion. A parasol or sunshade. — Huperbolos. 
An Athenian demagogue, contemporary with Cleon. 

170. Theoria. A character in the Lysistrata, personify- 
ing games, spectacles and sights. — Opora. A character in 
the Lysistrata, personifying plenty or a fruitful autumn. 

172. PhUokleon turns Bdehikleon. A lover of Cleon 
turns a reviler of Cleon, two characters in The Wasps. 
** There are two persons opposed to one another in this piece ; 
the old Philocleon, who has given up the management of his 
affairs to his son, and devoted himself entirely to his office 
of judge (in consequence of which he pays the profoundest 
respect to Cleon, the patron of the popular courts) ; and 
his son Bdelycleon, who has a horror of Cleon and of the 
severity of the courts in general." [MtQler.] The same 
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chamrtan appear in the Clnwis, but hero tlieir poiiition with 
reference to Cleon is exactly reversed. — Morsiiiwu. A 
descondant of ^-tchylus, an obacnre tragic poet, ridiculed 
by the comic poets. — Kratinos (Cfatinox}. The originator 
of [mlitical comedy, an audacious satirist, one whose cho- 
ruses were saag as popular songs. 

173. Logeioii. The front of the stt^ occupied by the 

174. Ktikloboros-roarirtff, A roaring like that of the tor- 
ent of Cycloboros in Attica. 

176. Konitos. The play by Ameipsias which beat the 
I Clauds of Aristophanes. — Eu&nUes, Lusi/des, TeUklMdes 
\ and Jlerntippos. Comic poets who satirized Pericles and 
[■ Cytnon. — Mortichidea. An Athenian archon, who niadc a 
i IkW permiUini; the comic poets to make personal attacks. — 
\ StUhunienes. An Athenian ruler who refused the pay of the 
'c poets, but who tripled thivt of those who attended the 
\ lissembly. — SuraJcosios, An archon who mode a law limit- 
I iliog the freedom of lampooning. —<lr^trrAiJM. An Athe- 
\ luAO ruler connected with the use made by the comic poets 
of satire oud the lampoon. 

178. Triballos. A country or clownish god. 

179. Penl/ttius. The successor of Cadmus ae king of 
Thebes, who was destroyed by his own mother because of 

L his o])]K>sition to the Dionysius-j^uraliip. 

1 193. I^ropula. (proiiyla). .Ainme derived from propii- 
latit (propyhea), the gateway to the Acropolis. 

226. Kutttihos (cottnbus). '' A game of skill for a long 

I time in great vogue in Greece, frequently alluded to by the 
e writers, and not seldom depicted on the ancient vases. 
The object of the player was to cost a portion of wine left 
tn his drinking-cup, in such a way that without breaking balk 
in its passage through the air, it should reach a vessel set to 
receive it, and there produce a distinct noise by its impact 
The thrower, in the ordinary forn) of the game, was ex- 
pected to retain the recumbent position tliat was usual at 
table, and in playing the cottabus, to make use of the right 

I hand only." See Becker's Charielea for account of other 
fornu of the gome. 

327. Tin-Utandf. Groat Britain, or perhaps more cor- 
netljTi Uw Soilly Islands. — ThaimtrU (Thamyria). A 
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musician or poet preceding Homer, native of Thrace, who 
claimed to despise the Muses, and was punished with blind- 
ness for his presumption. 

228. Balura, A small stream of Messenia, flowing into 
the Pamisus. 

235. Elapheholion-month, The month for stag-hunting or 
stag-striking ; the month when the comedies were presented. 
— Bakis-prophecy. Foolish prophecies attributed to one 
Bacis, then common ; hence, a general name for all foolish 
attempts to forecast the future. 

239. Kommos. A name for general weeping by the chorus 
or by an actor. — Phaps-EUiphicm. The leader of the 
chorus of females or flute-players. 

240. Fhilemon. A poet of the New Comedy, who wrote 
many plays, only fragments of which have been preserved. 
He is mentioned because he is the first of the new school, 
the gi'eatest of whom was Menander. 

See London Quarterly Bevieu\ 44 : 354 ; Athencettm^ 
April 17, 1875 ; Browning Society's Papers^ J. B. Bury, 
number eight, 2 : 79 and 2 :117*. 

Artemis Prologizes. First published in 1842, in 
Dramatic Lyrics^ the third part of Bells and Pomegran- 
ates. Poems, 1849, under the heading Dramatic Bomances 
and Lyrics, In the Poetical Works of 1863 it was given 
a place in Men and Womet^ 

This poem was the result ot the reading of the Hippolytiis 
of Euripides. In that play Hippolytus is represented as a 
chaste worshiper of Artemis (Latin, Diana) who will give no 
heed to Venus. He is loved by Phaedra, his step-mother, 
who, when he will not reciprocate her advances, kills herself, 
but leaves a letter to Theseus, her husband, accusing Hip- 
polytus of an improper affection for herself. Theseus sends 
his son into exile ; but the unfortunate young man's horses 
are frightened by a bull sent by Poseidon ; they run with 
furious speed, and he is dragged behind his chariot until he 
is mortally wounded. Theseus rejoices at this punishment 
until Artemis appears and shows him his error. Then Hi|> 
polytus is conveyed into the presence of his father ; the old 
love returns between them, and Hippolytus expires in his 
father's arms. 

At this point Browning takes up the story, and follows 
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the lag^end which s&ys that Hipgralytus was revived by Arte- 
mis, but fulls in luve with Aricia, ooe of Iter nymplts. He 
pUnneil n li>ng )toc\a ou tliis legend, but only the present 
fc&gment woa written : suniething diverting his mind from 
the subject of the jiuem. it was not again taken up. In tliig 
fragment t!ie speaker is Ailemis ; and she relates how Hip 
polytns came to his death, aa the story is told in the piny of 
Karipides, She tella — what is not told in the play — how 
nhe had conveyed liim in secret to her forest retreat, where 
■he is at work, with the lud of ^sculapius, in bringing hiiu 
back to life. Hippolytus is not yet reutored, hut he has the 
appearance of being only in sleep. The fragment closes at 
tile moment when Artemis declares her poriiose of awaiting 
io silence the i-esiUt of her eflfurto to revive her favorite. 

It was in this poem that Browning first adopted that 
form of spelling Greek words whicli he followed to the end 
of his life. In the preface to tlie translation of the Aga- 
tMmnm%, 1877, he set forth his tlieory on that subject, and 
defended it with zeal and knowledge. He had occaBioii 
now and' then in other places to say n word on tlie subject, 
n aBsore<l his friends," says Mrs. Orr, " thst if the 
innovation had been rationally opposed, or simply not ac- 
< repled, he would probably himself have abandoned it. But 
when, year* later, in Baluaalion'x AdvetUure, the new spell- 
ing btwame the subject of attacks which all but ignored the 
»X)St«nce of the work from any other point of Tiew, the 
Uionglit of yielding was no lonfrer admissible." 

" i. Orr prints in lier Hand-liook a note from Browning 
with reference to t'hcae atttuilts. It is in reply to an artii-le 
in Uie ^ijieteenth Ctntury. for January, 1886. written by 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. " I have just miticed." wrote 
Browning, " in tliis month's Nineteenth Century lliat it is 
inqnired by a humorous objector to the practice of spelling 
(under exceptiomtl ccmditiuns) Greek proper names as they 
are spelled in Greek literature, why tlie same princi]>le 
•hould not bo adopted by ^gy]>tologists, Hebraists, San- 
•eritUstn, Accadiuns. Moabitos, Hittites, and CuneiforinislH ? 
Adopt it by all means whenever the particular langu;^e 
enjoyeil by any fortunate possessor of Lhiixe shall, like Greek. 
, have keen for about tlirpc hundred years insialed upon in 
. Kn^land. as an au'iuisttion of paramount inipurtanoe at 
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school and college, for every aspirant to distinction in learn- 
ing, even at the cost of six or seven years* study — a sacri- 
fice considered well worth making for even an imperfect 
acquaintance with the most perfect language in the world. 
Further, it will he adopted whenever the letters substituted 
for those in ordinary English use shall do no more than rep- 
resent to the unscholarly what the scholar accepts without 
scruple, when, for the hundredth time, he reads the word 
which, for once, he has occasion to write in English, and 
which he concludes must be as euphonic as the rest of a 
language renowned for euphony. And finally, the practice 
will be adopted whenever the substituted letters effect no 
sort of organic change, so as to jostle the word from its pride 
of place in English verse or prose. ^ Themistokles ' fits in 
quietly everywhere, with or without the ' k ; * but in a cer- 
tain poetical translation I remember by a young friend, of 
the Anabasis, beginning thus felicitously, ' Gyms the Great 
and Artaxerxes {Whose temper bloodier than a Turk's 
is) Were children both of the mild, pious. And happy 
monarch King Darius ; who fails to see that, although a 
correct ' Kuraush * may pass, yet * Darayavash ' disturbs the 
metre as well as the rhyme ? It seems, however, that * The- 
mistokles ' may be winked at ; not so the *• harsh and subver- 
sive " Kirke." ' But let the objector ask somebody with no 
knowledge to subvert, how he supposes ' Circe ' is spelled 
in Greek, and the answer will be, * With a soft c' Inform 
him that no such letter exists, and he guesses, ' Then with Sy 
if there be anything like it.* Tell him that to eye and ear 
equally, his own k answers the purpose, and you have at all 
events taught him that much, if little eiv>ugh — and why 
does he live unless to learn a little I ** This note is signed 
" R. B.** Its date is January 4, 1886. 

See the study of Hippolytus in the first series of Symonds' 
Gre^k Foets ; see also William Cranston La^vton's Three 
Ih*amas of Euripides, 

Ask not one least word of praise 1 The first line 
of the eleventh lyric in Ferishtah's Fancies, 

Asolando : Fancies and Facts. Published by Siuitb, 
Elder & C >., London, December, 1889. Pages i.-viii., 1- 
157. 

Contents: Prologue; Rosny; Dubiety; Now ; Humility ; 
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Poetics; Suramiiin Bonura; A Pearl, a Girl: SpMnlative; 
White WiUhcrafI; BaU Dreuins: I.. 11.. III., and IV.: 
Inuppreheaaiveiiess i Which ? The Cardinal and ihu Dog; 
The Pope and the Net; The Bean-Peaat; Muukle-Mouth 
Meg; Arcades Ambo ; The Lady and the Painter: Funte 
«Ieir Angelo, Venice ; Beatrice Signorini ; Fhite-Muaic. with 
RD Accomjianiment ; " Iniperante Augoato Natus Est — "; 
Dovelapnient ; Rephan ; Reverie ; Epilogue. 

Browning first visited Asnio when it young matt ; he 
mitde it the scene of Pippa, FuHnes, and he refiiiTed to it in 
Svrdeilo. He was there again in tlie early autumn of 1889, 
as the gnest for eevernl weeks at the summer home of Mrs. 
Arthur Dmnaon ; there he completed the preparation of 
Aiuiando, and there he wrote it^j dedication to this intimate 
friend. Then he went to Venice, and there his life csmo 
to nn end. juat al'ter this vuluTne Lad been issued from the 

A»olo is a small town in Yenetia. It is located in the 
province of Treviso, and ia about nineteen miles from the 
city of that name. It is the ancient Aeelum. known to 
Hotemy and Pliny. It waa destroyed by the Huns, and 
came into tlie hands of the Venetians in 1^7. It is finely 
lacited. and now hus a ]iopulation of about six thousand. 
Locateil on high ground, it is surrounded by fortifiuo- 
Uuna ; and nenr by is an old castle. It has a cathedral and 
n pnblic fuimtain : it also contains the rains of public baths 
and a Roman aqueduct. Not far off is the quarry of Rocca. 
The town is now famous mainly for its silk culture and 
manufacture. 

In the immediate neighborhood nf Asolo is the palace once 
occupied by Caterina Cornaro, and now used as a dairy. 
Caterinawos born in Venice in 1454. the daughter of Marco 
Cornaro, a wealthy and noble citizen. In 1471 she married 
Jiunes Luaignan, king of Cyprus. The nest year the king 
died, and for seven years Caterina was queen of Cj'prus, 
though with little authority or intiaence. Venice had her 
hand on the qneen's country, and ma<le it her own, compel- 
ling Coterina to resign. Slie whs given Castle Asolo. by 
Venice, and there she continued to rule as a queen until her 
death, in IfilO. 

Amon^ tliusc «!io furmcd tlic court of Caterina was 
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Pietro Bembo, one of the great Italian scholars of the pe* 
riod, a humanist, a restorer of pure and ppraceful Latin, and 
a man of broad and generous tastes. When a young man 
he was Caterina's secretary, and helped to entertain her 
court. He wrote a description of its idyllic life, as he saw 
it, in his Degli Asolani ; and described the music, the acted 
dialogue, and the graceful outdoor wanderings in grove and 
garden, with which these people amused themselves. 

The title of the book Browning attributes to Bembo*s use 
of the word asolare — ^' to disport in the open air, amuse 
one*8 self at random " ; an expression which admirably de- 
scribes the life at the court of Caterina Cornaro. It is a 
far-drawn double play upon words which led to the use of 
such )Et title ; but it answers its purpose as well as any other, 
and connects the last of Browning*8 books with a ])lace that 
had pleasant associations for him. 

An account of Asolo, and of Caterina's life there, is given 
in Mr. Horatio F. Brown's Venetian Studies, " The cas- 
tle of Asolo stood on the spurs of the Alps, between Bas- 
sano and Montebelluno, at no great distance from the Villa 
Mas^r. Far away it looked across the plain to Padua and 
the Euganean Hills, those islanded mounds that rise ab- 
ruptly from the rich growth of vineyards and of mulberry 
trees. On the other side of the hills lived another famous 
woman, beautiful with golden hair — Lucrczia Borgia, duch- 
ess of Ferrara. The morning sun and clear light morning 
air come fresh to Asolo from the sea that lies round Venice ; 
while behind it the Julian Alps swell upward, wave on 
wave, towards the boundary heights. It was here that Cat- 
erina was to taste the sweet idyllic close to all her stormy 
life, surrounded by her little court, her twelve maids of 
honor, and her eighty serving-men, her favorite negress 
with the parrots, her apes and peacocks and hounds, and 
dwarf buffoon. Here the still days went by in garden 
walks, or by the little brooks, or in the oak grove, where 
the company would talk of love as though it had no life, 
like some dead god that could not reach their heai'ts ; or 
else would sing the sun to his setting, with touch of lute 
strings and sweetly modulated voices. 

" Caterina left Venice for Asolo, and all the people of 
her little principality, olive crowned and bearing oli e 
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Itnuiches in thoir hands, eam^ ont to meet their lady. 
Under a rnnopv uf olotb of gold, lliey led her to tlie piazza of 
Borgod" Asolo, where an address was presented to her. . . . 
Catcrtnn began to give laws to her little kingdom, and to 
take a queenly interest in its cares and its well-being. She 
opened a monte di jiitta, or ]Hiwnbroking bnnk, for the relief 
of those in pressing need. She imported grain from Cyprus 
and distributed it. She appointed her treasurer of state, 
her poteatat regba, and an auditor to hear and jadgo ap- 
peals. She wielded her little scepter for her people's good, 
and won their love by geittleness and grace. Here, in the 
c]oiet of twenty years, she lived, surrounded by a phantom 
royalty ; yet, unsubstantial as it might he, it was a^ real as 
any she had known in Cyprus. Here she and her court 
listened one and all to those grave ragioiwrneiiti on platonic 
love, with tlieir weariful, never-ending age of gold, witli their 
gods and goddesses and mortals made immortal. . . . 

"The queen really loved Asolo. her gardens, and her 

ponrt, nor ever vfished to leave them, summer or winter. 

Three times only did she make a journey from her casLle : 

, once when the weather was bo cold that men could walk 

from Mestre lo Venice across [he lagoon ; once she paid a 

viut to her brulhw Gioi-^o, /xM^Mf^c in Krescia: and aguin 

when Aiuilo wa« o<'ciipied by the troops of Maximilian. 

Caterina went lo Vcniee for greater safely, and died ihera 

on the lentil of Jiily. 1510, fifty-sis years old. Her funeral 

di*played an mnch magnificence as Venice could afFoid. 

Over her grave Andrea Navagero. poet, scholar and ani- 

bwador. made the oration that bade farewell to this un- 

' bappy queen, whose beiiuly. gDudncss, gentleness, and grace, 

^ w«re unavailing to save her from the tyi'aanous cruelty of 

(Me.*' 

See Poet-Lore, 2 : 94 : Academy. Arthur Syraons, Janu- 
ary 11, 1890; .4(A*«(r«in, January 18. 1890; Spectator, 
Jaannry 25. 1890; Amlover RevUw, February, 1890. 

At the " Mermaid." Pacchiarotto, with other Poems. 
1870. 

In this poem the speaker is Shakespeare, to whom It boa 
hut been suggested that he is tu bo the next great poet. 
lie ig speaking to his literary friends, especially to Ben 
JoDMn, gathered at '' The Mermnid '* tavern, tiic favorite 
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resort in London of the Elizabethan wits. He refuses to 
accept the praise given him, says he has no new method as 
a poet ; and he asks his friends to show him the tokens that 
he is the dead king's heir and son. He is not at all inclined 
to produce a sedition in the methods of song or to inaugu- 
rate a schism in the art of verse-making. 

The main purpose of this poem is to protest, in the name 
of the greatest dramatic poet, against the habit of attribut- 
ing to the dramatist as his own personal beliefs, those senti- 
ments and opinions which he puts into the mouths of his 
characters. He will not accept the tendency to identify 
his characters with himself as being either just or right ; his 
life is his own, hid from the world ; and it is not his own 
life which he puts into his dramatic works. The poem is 
an emphatic protest against tliat tendency in criticism which 
finds in the plays of Shakespeare a full-grown system of 
philosophy, and it is a denial that the dramatist could have 
had any such aim. It is also a protest against tlie tendency 
in poetry to represent the dark and evil side of life, a ten- 
dency best shown in Byron. Browning also alludes to 
Shakespeare in the poem called House, and in Sludge the 
Medium, 

Austin Tresham. Tlie lover of Guendolen Tresham in 
A Blot in the ^Scutcheon, and the next heir to the earldom 
of Tresham. 

Bad Dreams. Asolando, 1889. 

Balaustion. The Greek girl of Rhodes who, in Balaua- 
tio7i's Adventure, at Syracuse saves the ship-load of her 
companions journeying to Athens, by her recital of Euri- 
pides' Alcestis, Her adventures are continued in Avisto- 
phan^* Apology, wherein she marries her lover, defends 
Euiipidcs against tlie great writer of comedies, and sails 
back again to Rhodes. 

Balaustion's Adventure : Including a Transcript 
from Euripides. Published in August, 1871, by Smith, 
Elder and Co., London. The poem was written and the 
translation made at the sujjgestion of Lady Cowper, to whom 
it is dedicated. The motto is from Mrs. Browning's Wine 
of Cyprus, Pages 1-1 70. 

This poem is something more than a translation of the 
Alcestis of Euripides. It is a defense of tliat dramatic 
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pa«t as tlie most buman of nil tlie Greek dramatists. aikI 
th« most moJeni in spirit. Eiiripidos lias Wn ri'lticised 
bjr namerons writera for his defective plots, and for the 
cradeDess of his dramatic methods as compared witli JE»- 
ehylna ; bat in his dramas there is more of pntlios and t«n- 
demetis, and a larger appreciation of the facta of huiniui life. 
This is admirahly exprestied in the motto taken from Mrs. 
Browning, as well ns in many of the etieets produced fay 
Balftustion's recitation of the Alcestis, Professor Malmffy 
myo Browning is '* the modern poet who best understands 
Euripides." 

Tlie plays of Euripides wei-e more favorably received 
outside Athens than in it ; and on this fact Browning has 
bttsod his aeuoiint of the adventure of Balaustjon, nhiuh 
took place in tlie year 413 B. c, during the second sti^ of 
the Peloponnesian war, that great struggle between Athens 
and Sparta for the leadership of Greece. It occurred at the 
lime when Athens had sent out an expedition against Syro- 
cuK» that had utterly failed. Then the people of Rhodes 
pmpcwed to withdraw their allegiance from Athens and join 
Sparta. Balaiiation, a native of the city of Cnniirus in 
Rhodes, had been so nurtured on Athenian traditiona and 
ideas timt she was nut willing to euhrnit to Sjiarta. Slie 
persuaded her family to Hee with her to Athens. They 
crossed over to Cannus. on the mainland, where they hired 
a ship to oarry them to Athens. They were driven out of 
their way fay contrary winils. and likely to be cjiptured by 
a piratical ship, when tliey sought a hitrbor. whir.li proved 
to be tliat of Syraeuse. The people there would not receive 
the fugitives, because lliey heard a song coining from the 
ship, which declared the glory of Athens. ^Vhen it was 
found, however, that Bnlaustimi could recile a pluy liy Uie 
■tew dramatic ;K>et, Euripides, they were admitl«(l to the 
eity and most kindly received. Balaiistion recited Alcitstia, 
which is ]iresented in a narrative form and, of course, is not 
literal^ translated throughout- This is one of the most 
pathetic of the plays of F^uri|)ideH. and it jualifies the dc- 
Bcription of the poet by Mrs, Browning as '■ tlie human with 
th« droppings of warm tears." 

"" " ' ' ■ cottntrv ti ' ' 
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plays on the stage or to hear them recited. The ability to 
recite their plays or portions of them was sometimes the oc- 
casion of the liberation of captives and their kindly treat- 
ment. The adventure of Balaustion is based on a passage 
in Plutarch's Lives, contained in his biography of Nicias, 
the leader of the expedition against Syracuse. Many of 
the Athenians and their allies were taken prisoners and suf- 
fered g^eat barbarities, while many who were discreet and 
orderly were set free. 

** Several were saved for the sake of Euripides/* says 
Plutarch, in Clough's translation, '^ whose poetry, it appears, 
was in request amoug the Sicilians more than among any of 
the settlers out of Greece. And when any travelers arrived 
that could tell them some passage, or give them any speci- 
men of his verses, they were delighted to be able to com- 
municate them to one anotlier. Many of the captives who 
got safe back to Athens are said, after they reached home, 
to have gone and made their acknowledgments to £uripides, 
relating how that some of them had been released from 
their slavery by teaching what they could remember of his 
poems, and others, when straggling after the fight, had been 
relieved with meat and drink, for repeating some of his 
lyrics. Nor need this be any wonder, for it is told that a 
ship of Caunus fleeing into one of their harbors for protec- 
tion, pursued by pirates, was not received, but forced back, 
till one asked if they knew any of Euripides' verses, and on 
their saying they did, they were admitted, and their ship 
brouglit into harbor." 

This incident from Plutarch is used as introductory to 
the translation of Alcestis, Balaustion relates to four of 
her girl-friends the story of her adventure at Syracuse ; how 
she had saved her companions there, how she had been fol- 
lowed to Athens by a young man she is now about to marry, 
and how she recited the new play of Euripides on the steps 
of the temple of Heracles in Syracuse. She adds to the 
words of Euripides such words of her own as help to make 
tlie drama more clear and vivid in its monologue form. 
Having repeated the play as she gave it at Syracuse, she 
concludes her narrative by a lei^^endary addition to the story, 
relating how Alcestis and Admetus had lived happily to- 
gether ever after. She also telb how it had all been painted 
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by a great painter, and how a great poeteaa had given the 
I dranuiut lua true rleaignalioa as a man and as a poot. 
The poeteM referred to is Mrs. Browning, and the artittt U 
I 8» Frederirk Lcighton. 

The be^t Bcrount of Euripides, Ids life and his works, is 

I to b« foonil in Frofensor J. P. MahaSy's little book I'on- 

buned in tiio series of Clcuaxcal Writers, edited by J. R. 

. Green. A similar, but leas vaiuabie, work is that by W. B. 

I Sonne, in the series of Ancient Classics for Eiif/Usk lifti/- 

Adroirable criticiU studies are to be found in Mahaffy's 

I Gnek Literature and J. A. Syiuonds' Studies of the Orceic 

\ FoetM, first series. There are translations of oU of the plays 

of Enripides by Potter, Banks and WoodhuU. Potter has 

k few notes that will be found helpfuL The story of Al- 

•«atia is told by Mr. Mon-is iu his Earthly Paradise. Fro- 

hmm Mahaffy has this to say of Browning's translation ; 

** By far the best translation is Mr. Browning's, in his Ba- 

|- IsiuJion's Adventure, but it is much to be regretted that be 

[ did not render the choral udcs into lyric verse. Nu oDe 

H more thoroughly appreciated the main features of Ad- 

I ntetus and Pheres. and their dramatic propriety." See Sy- 

' tnlroduclion for a diseusaion of the merits of llic 

I translation. 

» Contemporari/ Reiiie«i,\9,:2&\; Nation, 1.3:178; 

\ St. Pauls Magaxiiu^, 13 ; ITS ; Fmn Monthly, : 928 ; 

[ SdiniMTgh Review, 135 : 221 ; Fortnightli/ Review, Sydney 

[ C«lm,16;478! London Quarterly. 'Al {S'Vo: Foet-Lortf, 

I 2 : 3i5 1 Acade7n'r. G. A. Slincox, Sept. 1, 1871. 

Bean-Feast. The. Asolando, 1889. 

Felix Peretti, who became Pope Sixtus V., waa bom 

■en Montalto in 1521, of very poor parents. His father 

was R vine-dresser : bat the son was liireil to a neighbor 

to keep sheep, anil then was put in diarge of a drove of 

\u>ga. Ho accidentally became acquainted with a monk, who 

ed him a placu in the 



« so pleased with him that he s- 
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artery, where he was educated. He rapidly 
e a priest, then a popular preacher in Rome, 



I Hid a cardinal in 1570. In 1585, he ^ 



I dected pope, and began at a. 
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He rigidly suppressed crime, destroyed the banditti, ex- 
tensively improved the city of Rome, built a great aqueduct 
for supplying the city with water, founded the Vatican 
library, added the dome to St Peter's, and made his office 
everywhere respected. 

He employed spies to search out crime, and he himself 
sought in all possible ways to suppress evil-doing. It was 
said that he went about the city in disguise, in order to 
see how people lived ; but this is merely legend or rumor. 
In Ellis Farnsworth's Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, Lon- 
don, 1754, is given an account of an actual liistoric occur- 
rence. 

^^ Another time, as he passed through the city, seeing the 
gates of that Convent open, he suddenly got out of his 
chariot, and went into the poi*ter's lodge, where he found 
the porter, who was a lay brother, eating a platter of beans, 
with oil poured over them. As the meanness of the repast 
put him in mind of his former condition, he took a wooden 
spoon, and sitting down close to the porter, on a stair-case, 
first eat one platter full with him, and then another, to the 
great surprise of those that were with him. After that he 
had thanked the lay brother for his entertainment, he turned 
to his attendants, and said, ' We shall live two years longer 
for this ; for we have eat with an appetite, and without fear 
or suspicion.' And then lifting up his eyes to heaven, said, 
* The Lord be praised for permitting a Pope, once in his 
life, to make a meal in peace and quietness.' " 

It is quite possible. Browning may have found in some 
of the Italian gossipy lives of Sixtus, the very anecdote he 
puts into verse, but such anecdote must be taken only for 
what it is worth. The poem gives a true idea of the char- 
acter of the Pope, his deep religious convictions, his humility, 
and his capacity for mingling on friendly terms with the 
meanest of his subjects. 

Bean-Stripe, A : Also Apple-Eating. Ferishtah's 
Fancies, 1884. 

The Indian Sage, Sakya Muni or Buddha, who in his 
conception of the world was a pessimist. — Ahriman, The 
Persian Devil or personification of evil. — Ormuzd, The 
Persian Deity or good God, who is opposed by Ahriman. 
— Shalim ' Shah. The Peraian for " King of kings." — 
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Riiatem. Geii\ and Qudarz. Horoea in the SIiah-Nameh . 
Itastem » a tiolile fharacter, brave, fiiitliful and geaei-oOH. 
There is something very human about him, and he seems 
<[utte as real aa iwiy of tiie heroes in iho Iliad. — Siiuiokkt. 
The wife of Mihrab. another of the legendary cliaraclers 
I the Sffi/i-yaHiek. She was the mother of Rudaheh. 
wboM love for ZaI forms one of the uiuat romantie episodes 
this eyitt. Siiidokht vaa politic and Bkillful as a match* 
maker, and hronght the two yonng people together as she 
desired. — Siilai/tnan. Another personage of the Sliak- 
JiTameh, — Kiiwah. In the same poem, the blai^ksmith 
I who nSaea Uia standard oi revolt, consisting of his ovrn 
' apron, against the tyrannies of Zohak. Ivawah, who was 
remarkably strong and hrave. was aided by Fetidun ; and 
these two wera able to overcome the evil king. — Stven 
Thrones. Ursa Major. — Zurith. The Persian Venus. — 
Parwin. The Persian name of the Pleiatles. — Zerditaht. 
Zoroaster, the foimdpr of the national religiou ot Perela. 
Beatrice SignorioL Atidaadu, 1889. 
GioTanni Francuaco Romanelli was bon 
1617. and studied under l>omenichino, PieC 
and BerninL He went to Rome, and was patronized by 
Cardinal Barberini. Buldinucci gives his biography at 
ctinaidersble length, and eniimemteB his various works. 
That part of the sketch relating to the poem is as follows : 
" He wished to return to Viterbo ; and as he was of a gay 
and lively temperament, likewise very sust^eptible and of an 
amorons dispoailion, fond of all pleasures, such as dancing, 
gunes, and the society of the opposite sex, it came to pass 
that he fell in love with a noble lady, Beatrice Signorini by 
name. Cardinal Barberini favored the iaat4:'h, and blessed 
the bans. . . . Romanelli's merits soon reached the ears of 
the King of France. He reluctantly quitted his wife and 
family, to whom he was devotedly attaciied, . . . The Cardi- 
nal interceded with tlie king to allow Etomanelli to return 
to Rome, as his absence had caused liis wife much uneasi- 
». . . . Romanelli was at work in Rome when he re- 
oUTOd news that Louis XIV., wlio was now reigning, had 
eho«ea him to help add lustre to the magnificence of his 
mgn. So he again set out for Paris, this lime taking his 
femily with him, and was warmly received by the kbg." 
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When about to make a third journey to France, in 1662, 
Romanelli died. He was not a great painter, as Browning 
correctly indicates ; and few of his pictures are now remem- 
bered as having any special value. More to tlie purpose 
is Baldinucci's statement that he was witty in speech and 
graceful in manner, and of a noble and lofty bearing. ^' His 
personal influence was such that every one with whom he 
came in contact was charmed and fascinated by him. Dur- 
ing his sittings he always conversed with his subjects and 
thus kept them amused and interested by his brilliant con- 
versation and his lively descriptions. Ko obscene picture 
ever issued from his brush, which was ever inimical to a 
public display of the nude." 

Baldinucci's sketch of Artemisia Genteleschi gives the 
other particulars referred to in the poem. The family 
name of this woman-artist was Lomi, but her father, also 
an artist, was usually called Grenteleschi, from the surname 
of an uncle. '^ Artemisia Genteleschi was the daughter of 
Orazio Lomi, a Pisan painter. Artemisia had the reputa- 
tion of being the most beautiful woman and the most skillful 
female painter of her time. She married Pier Antonio 
Schiattesi. She learned her art from her father, and began 
by painting portraits, in Rome, Florence, and other cities. 
She painted a beautiful picture of a nude woman entitled 
Desire for Michelangelo, the younger, in commemoration 
of the glorious achievements of his ancestor, the great 
Buonarruoti ; but Lionardo, his nephew and heir, a gentle- 
man of great modesty and decorum, known for his refine- 
ment, piety, and all other good qualities, wished this figure 
draped, and Baldassare Volterrano complied, without in any 
way lessening the beauty of the picture.** 

In the house of Gio. Luigi Arrighetti, a noble Florentine, 
according to Baldinucci, is a fine picture of Aurora^ also 
nude. In the Pitti palace are two pictures from the hand 
of Artemisia. One is quite large, and represents The Rape 
of Proserpine, Another very fine picture in this same pal- 
ace is a life-size Judith and Holofemes, 

'* Besides portrait painting, Artemisia had great talent 
for reproducing everj' kind of fruit [which Browning turns 
into flowers], imitating nature in a marvelous fashion. And 
at this point we must mention a little incident which took place 
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En the life of GIoTsnri Frjincesco Rfimanelli of Viterljo. pupil 
of Cortonn, He lived and painted during tlie time of Urban 
VIII., and waa held in ^eat favor by tlie Barberini. This 
painter was of a gay and amorous dispunicion. He became 
deeply attairhed to the painter Artemisia, and often visited 
her in onter to watch her working' at her art, and to con- 
verse with her alwut art and the topics of tlie day. Ro- 
nanelli wished to paint lier portrait. As slie was at the 
height of her art in fruit painting at that time, he desired 
her to paint a picture tilled willi fruit, and to leave in the 
centre space enough for the portrait. Arieniisia complied 
with this request, and made a ['harming picture, embellislied 
by fruits. Kumanell! placed in the centre a, moat life-like 
•nd lovely portrait of Artemisia. Thia picture he kept him- 
wlf, and he planed more value on it than on all the presents 
he had received from jirclates and princes while in Koine. 
I It was accordingly hung in his own lionse among his other 
k pictures. One day he called bis wife's attention to it, 
ppointed out tlie portrait of Artemisia, and remarked upon 
\tb« beanty and the ingenuity displayed in the conception of 
the pictnre. He purposely praised all the virtues of Arte- 
misia, her charming manner, her vivacity of speech, nnd her 
lively repartee. Thia he did in order to excite the jealousy 
of Iu8 wife, who was also a very beautiful woman. The 
L latter took occasion, when her husband was out of the house, 
rto pierce and entirely destroy the face of Artemisia with a 
f lai^ pin (spillo). so that it could not be recognized. Ro- 
' mueUii instead of showing anger at this proceeding, was 
more ia love with his wife thnn ever, and from that time 
ceased to praise or make mention of the picture, which still 
's in possession of some of Romanelli's heirs." 

In her youth Artemisia Gentelesrhi viaited England 

kvith her father ; slie was liberally patronized hy Charles I.. 

land she painted the portraits of some of the royal family. 

KShe is mentioned in Walpole's Anetdolex of Painting in 

W£nffland. She seems bi hare made well by her art in Kng- 

' uid. and on the death there of her father to have returned 

D Italy. She lived in Naples, and died there in 1642. at 

I the age of fifty-two. Lanzi says her pictures show variety 

of B^le, that her Judiih tlaying Holofemes is a picture of 

s etnng coloring and of a tone and perspicuity tliat inspire 
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awe. He says she was more celebrated for her portraits, 
which are of singular merit; they spread her fame over 
all Europe. She was respected for her talents, and cele- 
brated for the elegance of her manners and appearance. 
Artemisia was assisted and improved in her art by Guido 
Reni, and she diligently studied the works of Domenichino. 

Beer. See Nationality in Drinks. 

Before. Men and Women, 1855 ; Lyrics, 1863 ; Dra- 
nuUic Lyrics, 1868. 

A sequel to this poem is to be found in After, which 
poem see. The leopard-dog^hing cut his side is thus ex- 
plained by Mr. Nettleship in his Essays and Thoughts : 
^* Let him lap himself in pleasure, take the flowers and the 
fruits of this life ; for all that, his sin will ever accompany 
him like a leopard at his side, ready to spring and throttle 
him at any moment." An interpretation of these two poems 
is given by Mr. Nettleship. 

Bells and Pomegranates. This is the title given to 
a cheap issue of Browning's poem begun in 1841. It was 
probably taken from a description of the priests' robe in 
Exodus xxviii. 34, where it was required that the robe 
should have on the hero of it ^' a golden bell and a pome- 
granate.' 

According to Mr. Edmund Gosse. in his paper on The 
Early Writings of Robert Brotvning published in The 
Century, December, 1881, reprinted in Personalia, 1890, 
the earlier works of the poet had but a small sale. '^ One 
day," says Mr. Grosse, ^^ as the poet was discussing the matter 
with Mr. Edward Moxon, the publisher, the latter remarked 
that at that time he was bringing out some editions of the 
old Elizabethan dramatists, in a comparatively cheap form, 
and that if Mr. Browning would consent to print his poems 
as pamphlets, using this cheap type, the expense would be 
very inconsiderable. The poet jumped at the idea, and it 
was agreed that each poem should form a separate brochure 
of just one sheet, — sixteen pages, in double columns, — 
the entire cost of which should not exceed twelve or fifteen 
pounds. In this fashion began the celebrated series of 
Bells and Pomegranates, eight numbers of which, a perfect 
ti'easury of fine poetry, came out successively between 1841 
and 1846. Pippa Passes led the way, and was priced first 
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■t sixpence ; then, the Bale being inconsiderable, at & shil- 
Itn^, nhich greatly encouraged the eale ; and so, alowly, up 
to half a crown, at which the price of each number finally 

The poems issued in this series were as follows : I. Pi})pa 
Paaaea, 1841. II. Kia^ Victor and King Charles, 1842. 
lU. Ihramatie Lyrics, 1842. IV. The Eetxim of tk« 
Dnues, 1843. V. A Blot in tfis ■Sciitckeon. 1843. VI. 
CoUniihe's Birthdatj, 1844. VII. Dramatic Romances 
and Lyrics, 1845. VIII. Luria. ; and A Soul'g Tragedy, 

I 1846. With the first number appeared the preface to the 

I whole series, in the following form : 

AtlVKRTlSEMKST. 
T»o or three jean ago I wrote a Play, about wliich Uia ohirf 
awtter I much osre to recollect at pt«seut is, that a PitfuU of good- 
mtnred people applaaded it : ever vdop. I have been desiroua of do- 
ing aomelJiing in the ume way that Hhuiild better reward iheir atten- 
tion. Wbat followB, I mean for the first of a aeriea ot Dramatical 
PiecH, to come oat at intervals ; and I amuse my self by fancying that 
the eheap mode in which the; appear, will for once help me Co a sort 
of nt.-audience agun. Of cDurae BOoh a work mtut go on no longfer 
tbsD it i* lilted ; and to provide against a too certain and but too posi- 
ble ceWi agency, let me hasten to say ouw — what, if I were miro of 
■iteeesa, I would try to say oircumHtaBtiuUy flnoagh at tlio close — tbat 
I dedicate my best intentions most adioirlnjflj to the Anthor of Jon — 
ouBt affeetionalely to Sergeant Talfourd. 

ROBEHT B BOX KINO. 

As a preface of the last issue of the series appeared the 
fcdlvwing: 

" Ben ends my first series of Btllt and Femtgranalrt, and 1 take 
tlie opportunity of eipluniug. in tepty to inquiiiea. that I onl^ meant 
by that title to mdioate an endeavor towards sometbing like an alter- 
DBlJoii, or mixtore, of mn«e with discontung, sound with sense, 
poetry with tbougbt ; which looks too ambitions, thus expresned, so 
vie symbol was preferred. It is little to tbe purpose, that nnah ia 
aatoally one of the moat familiar of the many Rabbinical (and Patris- 
lio) aoceptations of the phrase ; becanso I confess that, letting aathor- 
Hy alone, 1 supposed »ie bare words, in such jnztaposiliOD. wonld 
■nffirietitly convey the desired meaning, ' Faith and good works ' is 
anolbat faticy. for instance, and perbapii no easier to arriie at ; yet 
Giotto placfd a pomegntnate fmit in the hand nf I>ant«, and 
lUftMlIo crowned hia Theolog; (in the Camrro drila Srgnalura) with 
blossoms of the samn ; as if the Bellari and Vamri would be sure to 
oonie after, and eiplsin that it was merely * limbolo dtitt Imont ^xrt — 
it oiud Ptmogranato /u mtd usoJo nilU vtsU del Poattfiei apptaso gii 
a^.' R. B." 
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In 1849 was published Browning's Poems, in two vol- 
nmes, only FaraceUus and Bells and Pomegranates, being 
included. They were prefaced by the following brief state- 
ment : 

** Many of these pieces were oat of print, the rest bad been with- 
dnturn from circulation, when the corrected edition, now submitted 
to the reader, was prepared. The various Poems and Dramas haTe 
received the author^s most careful revision. 

" December, 1848." 

Bells and PomsgraruUes was printed in small type on 
poor paper, in a cheap pamphlet form ; but it first made 
the poet known, and gained him readers. Two or three of 
the poems attracted wide attention, and they g^ve Brown- 
ing a position as a poet 

The last number of this series of poems was dedicated 
to Walter Savage Landor ; and when it was sent to him he 
wrote to Browning a letter containing these words : '* Ac- 
cept my thanks for the richest of Easter offerings made to 
any one for many years. I stayed at home last evening on 
purpose to read Luria, and if I lost any good music (as I 
certainly did) I was well compensated in kind. To-day I 
intend to devote the nuhy hours entirely to the SovVs 
TSugedy.^"* He also made the following poetic acknowledg- 
ment of the kindness shown him by the younger poet in 
thus dedicating to him one of his works, in his Works, 

1846: 

CCCXIII. To Robert Browning. 

Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world's, 

Therefore on him no speech I and brief for thee, 

Brownincf I Since Chancer was alive and hale, 

No man has walked along our roads with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 

(Hve brighter plumage, stronger wing : the breeze 

Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 

Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The Siren waits thee, singing song for song. 

Ben Karshook's Wisdom. This poem was written 
at Rome, in April, 1854 ; and it was first printed in an an- 
nual called The Keepsake, edited by Miss Power, in 1856. 
It has not heen included by Browning in any edition of his 
poems ; but it is printed in the Brovming Bibliography^ 
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p. 56, Mid in the appendix to the Riveriiide edition of 1888. 
It would appear thiit Browning intended to inoliide it in 
Men and if'miiet,, for in One Word More, lines 135. 136, 

" I am mine and jonre — the rast bo all roon's, 
Kanhook, Clean. Norbert, and the fifty." 

In 1872 this defect was remedied by changing " Ear- 
shook " to " EoTshisb" in thia place, the latter being the name 
nf the narrator of one of the longer poems in the volume. In 
Hebrew " Earsbook " means " thistle." The reference in 
the last verse is to 1 Eings vii. 13-22. where Hiram b de- 
scribed ss a dexterous worker in brass on Solomon's temple. 

BEN KARSHOOK'S WISDOM. 



'■ Would a, roan 'wape the rod ? " 
Rabbi Bea Kunhook snith, 

'' Sm th»t he turn to God 

The dnj befot« hii death." 

" A;, cotild a man inquire 

When it BhaU come ! " I uv. 
The Rabbi's eye ahoota fire — 
" Thgii tut him lum lo^day I " 



" Son. there a no reply I " 

The Rabbi bit hU bpord : 
"Cortoin, usoulhavei — 

Ha may hare nonv," he aneered- 

Thna Earahook, tho ninim's-BBnimer. 

The Right-hand TeiDplD^ulnmu, 
Taught babut in grace tiieir grammar. 
And Btmck the simple, aulemn. 
Rome, April i'7, 1S54. 
Bernard de Mandeville, ParleTin^rs with. Par- 
Isijtnga with Certain I'enjjle of hnporlaiice in th4ir Day, 
3887. 

Bernard de Mimdeville was born at Rottertlam. Holland, 
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in 1670, his father being a physician. He studied at Ley- 
den, and took the degree of medicine in 1691. He then 
went to London, and settled there as a physician ; but he 
had little practice. He wrote several works of a satirical 
nature, which may be found enumerated in Davenport 
Adam's Dictionary of English Literature. In 1705, in 
the midst of a heated political contest, he published The 
Ghrumbling Hive, or Knaves Turned Honest. It was a 
political jeu d'esprit, a defense of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough in regard to the wars he was then carrying on, intend- 
ing to show that the ambition of that great general and his 
followers, much inveighed against by party opponents, was 
in reality a public benefit. Charges of bribery, peculation 
and dishonesty were made against the party in office ; and 
that the war was continued for private ends. 

Mandeville defended the war by attempting to prove tliat 
ambition, greed of office and individual self-seeking are 
necessary to the prosperity of the State. He claimed that 
private vices are public benefits, because they increase the 
volume of trade. This poem was little more than doggerel 
as to its literary foim, all its interest being in its paradoxi- 
cal ethical statements. It was a satire of an audacious kind, 
having a small amount of gi'im humor in it. 

In 1714 tills poem appeared with a prose commentary, in 
which the author more fully explained his views. In 1723 it 
was reprinted as The Fahle of the Bees, or Private Vices, 
Public Benefits. He published with it a severe attack on 
charity schools, then greatly in favor among the wealthy and 
philanthropic. He maintained that these schools trained 
the children of the poorer clashes to become cheats and 
knaves. His book was indicted before the grand jury of 
Middlesex county for its immoral teachings. His theories 
were attacked by Berkeley, Law, Hutcheson, Warburton, and 
others ; and by the moralists of the day he was regarded 
as a most pernicious writer. 

Mandeville*s personal character was not above reproach, 
for he visited coffee-houses and amused their frequenters by 
ribald conversation. It is charged that he was hired by 
distillers to write in favor of the use of intoxicating liquors. 
He was patronized by Lord Macclesfield, at whose table the 
conversation, which he led, was of the loosest There Addi- 
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son met tlie satiriiit, who cnlleil the great poet '' a pttrnon in 
tie wig." a circanistance to which Urownini; refers. Un one 
occasion, when Mandeville vas gross in his conversation, 
s clergyman told him that " his name l)e8poke his character 
— Maji-deville, or a devil of a man-" His writings are 
also Roarse and vulgar, bat not more so thau many others 
of the time. 

Mandeville's chief idea was one frequently put forward 
daring the eight^ntli century. It is, that religion and 
morality are the invention of priests and rulerti, to keep the 
mass of the people under their influence by the means of 
credulity. He bitterly opposed asceticism, and he main- 
tained that what we call virtue is ouly selfishness putting on 
ft garb in wbiob to be more successful. He also held that 
consumption, not saving, is a public benefit. " He that 
gives most trouble to thousands of his neighbors." he said, 
**and invents tlie most operose raatiufacturies is, rigiit or 
wrong, the greatest benefit to society," He said again: 
" What we call evil in tliis world, moral as well as natural, 
ia the grand principle that makes us social creatures, the 
solid basis, the light and support of all trades without ex- 
ception." 

It was the eccentric idea of Mandeville. as Sidgwick ex- 
presses it, ■■ that moral regulation is something alien to the 
natural man and iui]KiBed on him from without." Ueherweg 
states his doctrine in these words: " What is called a vice 
ia in fact a public benefit. There is no distinction between 
the moral impulses or springs of action. Eacli in its place 
b natural and legitimate, and the general welfare is best 
promoted by giving indulgence to all. The restraints on 
human desires and passions by the mz^strate and tlie priest 
are faelitious and unnatural. Any restraint upon private 
vices ia simply usurpation." 

A man of an acute mind Mandeville certainly was ; hot 
he was misled by his paradoxical ideas. . He saw a few 
Uun^ with an acute penetration of tlioui;ht; but he stateil 
them in a way to mislead. He saw that evil ia relative in its 
nature, and that it serves a jmrpose of good in the universe. 
This is an idea frequently put forward in our day. and hy 
no one more otrnngly than by Browning, who has i-tated it 
in tnsny of his poemK- 
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In Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought in the 
JEigJUeenth Century, voL ii. p. 23, will be found the best 
account of Mandeville's ethical and philosophical theories. 

See Nettleship's Essays and Thoughts, and essay by 
Arthur Symons in Browning Society s Papers, number 
nine. 

Bifurcation. First published in Facchiarotto, in 1876. 

The speaker is a man, and he describes his love experi- 
ences. The woman he loved, when there came a division 
between love and duty, took the way of duty ; but with the 
declaration that she would be true to him until the next life, 
when they will be united, duty and love having become one. 
In choosing duty instead of love, however, she takes the 
easier path, whUe he has to stumble along a way that is 
hard and difficult. Evidently the sympathies of the poet 
are on the side of the speaker. 

Bishop Blougram's Apology. Men and Women, 
1855. 

The speaker is a Catholic bishop, sixty years of age ; and 
he is addressing Gigadibs, a literary man of thirty. The 
poem is not historical ; but it is understood that Mr. Brown- 
ing had in mind Cardinal Wiseman when he was giving to 
the bishop his being and character. In The Rambler, a 
London Catholic journal, for January, 1856, a review of 
Men and Women appeared, which has been attributed to 
the pen of Cardinal Wiseman. It praises Bishop Blou- 
gramas Apology for its ** fertility of illustration and felicity 
of argument.'' It says the poem, '^ though utterly mistaken 
in the very groundwork of religion, though starting from 
the most unworthy notions of the work of a Catholic bishop, 
and defending a self indulgence every honest man must feel 
to be disgraceful, is yet in its way triumphant" 

See Broimiing Societi/s Papers, part three, 1 : 279 and 
1 : 33*, where is published a careful analysis by Prof. £. 
Johnson. 

Bishop, The, orders his Tomb at St. Praxed s 
Church. This poem was first published in Uood^s Maga- 
zine, March, 1845, with the title, The Tovih at St, Prax- 
ed* s (Borne, 15 — ). During the same year it was published 
in Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, number seven of Belts 
and Pomegranates, as The Tomb at St. Praxed' s. In the 
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Poetieal Wcn-ks of 18G3 it was classed under the bead of 
Jfen and Wowien, and was given the present title. 

St. Praxrdis or Prnxedea was an early Christian saint, 
trha lived about the time of Antoninus Pius. Praxedes and 
Pudentiana were daaghtera of Puduns, a Roman senator, 
the friend of St. Paul, and who is mentioned in 2 Timolhy 
iv. 21. They spent their Uvea in works of charity and in 
giving aid to the persei^uted Christians. See an account of 
them in Mrs. J^'iueson's Sacred and Legeiidari/ Art. The 
house of Pudens is said to have been used by St. Peter as 
a place of worship. Clmrches were early built to the 
memory of both tlieso good women, that to St, Prwtedes 
on th» spot where the house of Pndens was located. In 
499 an oratory was built ovtT her grave in Rome by Pius 
I. Tills building having been destroyed in 822, the present 
oharch was built by Pusehal I. Mr. Rolfe says of her 
ehareh : " During the absence of the popes at Avignon it 
fell to ruin, but was restored by Nieholas V., in the fif- 
teenth etiDtury, and by St. Cliarles Borromno in 15{!4. 
The mosaics of the church are especially remarkable. All 
the stone-work is »f the rarest. The tribune is ascended 
by a flight of steps composed of large slabs of rosso antieo. 
The jnllars un each side of the high altar are of white nitir 
ble beautifully carved with foliage. St. Praxed's slab (on 
which she slept) is of nembianco granite. One of the 
chapels is entered by a doorway formed of two columns 
of tha rare black por|ihyry and g;ranite, supporting an 
elaborately xcnlptured frieze. The outer and inner walla 
are covered by mosaics. From their richness this chapel 
was called Orio del J'aradisn, or the Garden of Paradise. 
It contains one of the most celebrated relics in Rome — the 
column to which Christ was bimnd. It is a curious fact 
tliat ao elaborate a chnn-li should have risen in honor of a 
maiden whose distinguishing virtue was her simplicity. To 
eomplete tlie contrast, tonlay no woman is allowed to enter 
this rich ohupel except on Sundays in LenL At oilier 
Umes they can only look into it through a grating. Oppo- 
site the side entrance to the Orlo dd ParadUo is the tomb 
of Cajtlinal Cetive (1474) with bis sleeping figure, which 
rctninda us of the Bishop's design for his tomb, whereon be 
a to lie through centuries." 
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The Bishop*8 tomb has no existence in this chnrch, unless 
it may have been suggested by that of Cardinal Cetive. It 
was invented by Browning, as was the Bishop himself. The 
aim of the poem evidently is to bring out some of the lead- 
ing characteristics of the Renaissance, as they had an influ- 
ence on the Church, and on the lives of its leading ecclesias- 
tics. The value of the poem as a picture of that period has 
been well stated by Mr. Ruskin, in his Modem Painters^ 
vol. iv. chap. xx. sections 32 and 34 : 

'' Robert Browning is unerring in every sentence he 
wiites of the Middle Ages; always vital, right, and pro- 
found ; so that in the matter of art there is hardly a prin- 
ciple connected with the medieval temper, that he has not 
struck upon in those seemingly careless and too rugged 
rhymes of his. There is a curious instance, by the way, in 
a short poem referring to this very subject of tomb and 
image sculpture ; and illustrating just one of those phases 
of local human character which, though belonging to Shake- 
spere's own age, he never noticed, because it was specially 
Italian and un-English ; connected also closely with the in- 
fluence of mountains on the heart, and therefore with our 
immediate inquiries. I mean the kind of admiration with 
which a southern artist regarded the stone he worked in ; 
and the pride which populace or priest took in the posses- 
sion of precious mountain substance, worked into the pave- 
ments of their cathedrals, and the shafts of their tombs. 

'^ Observe, Shakespere, in the midst of architecture and 
tombs of wood, or freestone, or brass, naturally tliinks of 
gold as the best enriching and ennobling substance for 
them ; — in the midst also of the fever of the Renaissance 
he writes, as every one else did, in praise of precisely the 
most vicious master of that school — Giulio Romano ; but 
the modem poet, living much in Italy, and quite of the 
Renaissance influence, is able fully to enter into the Italian 
feeling, and to see the evil of the Renaissance tendency, not 
because he is greater than Shakespere, but because he is in 
another element, and has seen other things.*' 

After two liberal quotations from the poem, descriptive 
of the church and its marble and granite decorations, Mr. 
Rusk in speaks especially of this poem as bearing on the age 
which it describes : 
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"I knoir BO other pieee of modern English, prose or 
poetiy, in which there is so much told, na in these lines, of 
the BenaisBance spirit, — its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, 
hypocrisy, ignomiice of ttselF, love of art, of luxury, and of 
good Latin. It in nearly all that I said of the central Re- 
naissance in thirty p^es of the Stones of Venice, put into 
as many lines. Browning's being also the antecedent work. 
The worst of it is th;it tiiis kind of concentrated writing 
I much solution before the reader can fairly get ihe 
good of it. thitt people's patience faib them, and they give 
the thing up as insoluble ; though, truly, it ought to be to 
the current of common thuuglit like Saladin's talisman, 
dipped in clear water, not soluble altogether, but making 
th« element medicinal." 

This poem is a subtle interpretation of a medieval cose 
of self-deceit. A Bishop on his death-bed calls his sons 
(ostensibly nephews, in accordatice with a custom of the 
time, which allowed ecclesiastics to have wives in fact, hut 
not in name) about him to reipiest of tliem the erection of 
a beautiful monument over his grave. His testhetic taste, 
hia, selfishness and love of luxury, his hatred of n rival, and 
his tear that the greed of his sons will cause them to disre- 
gard his request are all most faithfully depicted in the words 
of the dying prelate. The Bishop's beautiful mistress, whom 
Gandolf, his predecessor in the bishop's chair, had tried to 
take from him, the death of Gandolf and his securing the 
place where the Bishop meant to have had his own tomb 
erected, tlie Bishop's love of beauty for its sensual delight, 
lufl yearning to have his burial place marked with the tincBt 
of Uimbs, and the selfish refusal of his sons to waste money 
on the dead bishop, are graphically described in his dying 
ftddresa to his eons. 

The Tully of this poem was Marcus Tullius Cicero, wlille 
Clpian was a Hoinitn jurist who lived from 170 to 228 
A, D. Slaceacehat is wrongly formed from flucere, and has 
the meaning, in an epitaph, of " noted *' or " notable." Mr. 
UuUe says that the Frascati villa is " a favorite resort, twelve 
liles from Rome, on the slope of the Alban hills. 
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Borne, the altar of St Ignatius is adorned with a group of 
the Trinity by Bernardino Ludovisi. The Father holds a 
globe, which is said to be the largest piece of lapislazuli in 
existence." Of the antique-black basalt the Bishop asks for 
the slab of his tomb, Mr. Ruskin says : '^ Nero antico is more 
familiar to our ears ; but Browning does right in translating 
it ; as afterwards cipoUino into *• onion-stone.' Our stupid 
habit of using foreign words without translating is continu- 
ally losing us half tlie force of the foreign language. How 
many travelers hearing the term cipollino recognize the in- 
tended sense of a stone splitting into concentric coats, like 
an onion?" 

In his Select Poems Rolfe gives notes and comments. 

Blind Man to the Maiden, The. In Mrs. Clara Bell's 
translation of Wilhehnine von Hillem's novel, Tlie Hour 
Will Come, a little poem rendered into English verse is 
attributed to the pen of a friend. This anonymous friend 
was Browning. His version was reprinted in the White- 
hall Review for March 1, 1883, and in the fourth number 
of The Browning Society*s Papers, 

The blind man to the maiden said, 

" thou of hearts the truest, 
Thy countenance is hid from me ; 
Let not my question an^^er thee ! 

Speak, Uiough in words the fewest. 

** Tell me, what kind of eyes are thiue ? 

Dark eyes, or light ones rather ? " • 

** My eyes are a decided brown — 
So much, at least, by looking down, 
From the brook's glass I gather/' 

" And is it red — thy little mouth ? 

That too the blind must care for.*' 
" Ah I I would tell it soon to thee, 
Only — none yet has told it mo. 

I cannot answer, therefore. 

'* But dost thou ask what heart I have — 

There hesitate I never. 
In thine own breast *t is borne, and so 
'Tis thine in weal, and thine in woe, 

For life, for death — thine ever ! *' 

Blot in the 'Scutcheon, A. The history of the writing 
and stage production of this <lrama has been so well told by 
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Mr. Edmutid Gosse, in his paper on The Earhj Writings 
of Robert Browning, reprinted in Persoiiaiia, that lie will 
be allowed to retell it iiere. After mentioning the great 
Bucceu of Alacready on the stage, and his taking the man- 
agement of Dniry Lane Theatre, hia embarraaited financial 
condition U described in connection with new plays brought 
out by him. " But, in the mean time," Bays Mr. Gosse, 
"Mr. Browning, who had been asked by Macreaily to write 
■ play for him, had deviaed and composed, in the space »! 
five daya, one of the moat remarkable of his works, A 
Blot in the 'Sciitcheon. This had been received, and de- 
light had been expresaed by Uacready on reading it The 
anthor was, therefore, surprised that on the withdrawal of 
Pliyhted Troth (a play written by George Darley), he re- 
ceived no inv'tation, in accordance with etiquette, to read 
it alond to the actors previous to rehearsal. He bad no 
inkling whatever of Macready's embarrassments, and not 
the slightest notion that it was hoped that be would with- 
draw the piece. At last, on Saturday, the 4th of February, 
1843, Macready called Mr. Browning into hia private room, 
and said to ^im : — 

" • Your play was read to the a^-tors yesterday, and they 
received it with shouts of laughter.' 

" ' Who read it ? " 

" ■ Oh, Mr. WUraot' 

" Now, Wllmot was the prompter, a broadly comic per- 
sonage with a wooden leg and a very red face, whose vulgar 
■allies were the delight of all the idle jeaters that hung about 
the theatre. That such a drauia as A Blot in the ^Scutch- 
eon should be given to Wilmot to read was simply an in- 
sult, and one of which Mr. Browning did not conceid his 
perception. Macready saw his mistake, and said: ' Wilmot 
is a ridiculous being, of course. On Monday I myself will 
read it to the actors.' On Monday, accordingly, he read it, 
but he announced to Mr. Browning that be should not act in 
it himself, but that Phelps, then quite a new man, would 
tak« the principal part. This was an unheard-of thing in 
those days, when it was supposed that Macready was abso- 
lutely essential to a new trageily. Of courso his hope was 
that Mr. Browning would say : * You not play in it? Then, 
ei Donrse, I withdraw it.' But the aotor'a manner was ao 
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far from saggesting that truth that the poet never suspected 
the real state of the case. He accepted Phelps, but when 
the rehearsal began on Tuesday, Phelps was very ill with 
English cholera, and could not be present, so Macready 
read his part for him. On Wednesday Mr. Browning no- 
ticed that Macready was not merely reading, he was re- 
hearsing the part, moving across the stage, and counting his 
steps. When Mr. Browning arrived on Thursday, there 
was poor Phelps sitting close to the door, as white as a 
sheet, evidently very poorly. Macready began : ' As Mr. 
Phelps is so ill — you are very ill, are you not, Mr. Phelps ? 
— it will be impossible for him to master his part by Satur- 
day, and I shall therefore take it myself.' Mr. Browning 
was not at all pleased with this shuffling, for which he could 
divine no cause, and he was still more annoyed by the 
changes which were being made in the poem. The title was 
to be changed to Ths Sisters^ the first act was to be cut 
out, and it was to end without any tragic finale, but with 
these sublime lines, due to the unaided genius of Macready 
alone : — 

* Within a monastery's solitude 
Penance and prayer shall wear my life away.' 

*' Mr. Browning was determined, if possible, to check this 
wanton sacrifice of the poem, and so he took the MS. to liis 
publisher Moxon, who also had a quarrel with Macready, 
and who was therefore only too pleased to cooperate in his 
confusion. A Blot in the * Scutcheon was printed in a few 
hours, in a single sheet, as part five of Bells and Pome- 
granates, and was in the hands of each of the actors be- 
fore Mr. Browning reached the theatre on Friday morning. 
As he entered, he met Phelps, who was waiting for him at 
the door, and who said : 

^' ^ It is true, sir, that I have been ill, but I am better 
now, and if you choose to give the part to me, which I can 
hardly expect you to do, I should be able to act it to-morrow 
night.' 

" * But is it possible,' said Mr. Browning, * that you could 
learn it so soon ? ' 

*' * Yes,' answered Phelps, * I should sit up all night and 
know it perfectly.' 
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" Mr. Browning's delermination waa soon taken ; he took 
Phelps with him into the green - room, where Macreody 
wa« already stndying the play in tts printed form, with the 
actorti roand him. Mr. Browning stopped him, and said : 

" ' I find thut Mr. Phelps, although he has been ill, feeli 
hiin!<elf quite able to take the part, and I shall be very glad 
to leave it in his hands,' Maeready rose and s&id : 

" ' But do you understand that I, /, am going to a«t the 
pert?' 

** ' t sliall be very glad to intrust it to Air. Phelps,' said 
Mr. Browning, upon which Macready crumpled ap the play 
be waa holding in his hand, and threw it to the other end 
gf the room. 

"After such an event, it was with no very hopeful feel- 
ings that Mr. Browning awaited the first performance on 
the next night, February 11th. He would not allow hia 
parenta or liis sister to go to the theatre ; no tickets were 
•ent to him, but finding that the stage-box was his, not by 
favor, but by right, ho went with no other companion Uian 
Mr. Edward Moxon. But his expei^tations of failure were 
not realized. Phelps acted magnifirently, cari-ying out the 
Kmark of Mttcrea<iy, that the difference between himself 
and the other actors was that tliey could do magnificent 
things now and then, on a spurt, but that he could always 
command his effects. Anderson, a jeutte premier of prom- 
iM, acted the young lover with considerable spirit, although 
the audience was not quite sure whether to laugh or no 
when he sang his song, ■ There 's a Woman like a Dewdrop,' 
in the art of climbing in the window. Finally, Miss Helen 
Faucit almost surpassed herself in Slildrod Ti-esham. The 
piece was entirely successful, though Mr. R. H. Home, 
who was in the front of the pit, tells me that Anderson was 
for some time only half-serious, and quite ready to have 
tamed traitor if the public had encouraged him. When 
th« curtain went down the applause was vociferous. Phelps 
was entletl and recalled, and then there rose the cry of 
* Autlior ! ' To this Mr. Browning remained silent and out 
of eight, a>id the audience continued to shout until Ander- 
son came forward, and kee]iing his eye on Air. Browning, 
said. ' 1 believe that the author is not present, but if he is I 
entTMt him to come forward ! ' The poet, however, lamed 
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a deaf ear to this appeal, and went home very sore with 
Macready, and what he considered his purposeless and vex- 
atious Bchemings. A Blot in the ^Scutcheon was an- 
nounced to he played 'three times a week until further 
notice ' ; was performed with entire success to crowded 
houses, until the final collapse of Macready^s schemes 
hrought it abruptly to a close. 

" Such is the true story of an event on which Macready 
in his journals has kept an obstinate silence, and which one 
erring critic after another has chronicled as the failure, ' as 
a matter of course/ of Mr. Browning's *• improbable ' play. 
Neither on its first appearance, nor when Phelps revived it 
at Sadler's Wells, was A Blot in the ^Scutcheon received 
by the public otherwise than with warm applause'. As in 
the case of Strafford^ a purely accidental circumstance, un* 
connected with Mr. Browning, cut it short in the midst of a 
successful run." 

In his diary Macready makes the briefest allusions to 
A Blot in the * Scutcheon. February 4, he says it is in 
rehearsal ; on the 6th he mentions Phelps* illness and his 
own reading of the play in his place, and on the 11th its 
production. The notices of the play given at the time in 
the newspapers do not fully sustain Mr. Gosse's account. 
The Literary Gazette said that after the first night, its suc- 
cess was doubtful, and that its inherent faults were fatal. 
" At the end," it said, ** the api)lause greatly predominated ; 
but still we cannot promise the Blot that it will not soon be 
wiped off the stage." The Examiner spoke of causes in 
the subject itself that might give the play a short existence 
on the stage ; but its notice was very favorable. " We are 
not sanguine of the chances of continued patronage to A 
Blot in the ^Scutcheon. People are already finding out, we 
see, that there is a great deal that is equivocal in its senti- 
ments, a vast quantity of mere artifice in its situations, and 
in its general composition not much to ' touch humanity.' 
We do not pretend to know what should touch humanity, 
beyond that which touches our own hearts, but we would 
grive little for the feelings of a man who could read this 
tragedy without a deep emotion. It is very sad ; painfully 
and perhaps needlessly so ; but it is unutterably tender, pas- 
sionate, and true." 
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John Forster rend the play in manuscript, which he sent 
to IKckenB for his perusal. In a It-tier to Forater, dated 
November 25, 1842, Dickens wrote : " Browning's ptny has 
thrown me into a perfect passion of sorrow. To say lliat 
there is anything in its subject save what is lovely, true, 
deeply affecting, full of the beat emotion, the most earnest 
feeling, and the most true and tender source of intiirest, is 
to My tliat there is no light in the sun, and no heat in blood. 
It is full of genius, natural and great tboaghls. profound 
and yet simple, and yet beautiful in its vigor. I know no- 
thing that is so affecting, nothing in any book I have ever 
read, as Mildred's recurrence to that ' I was so young — I 
had no mother.' I know no love like it, no passion like it, 
no moulding of a splendid thing after its conception, like it. 
And I swear it is a tragedy that must be played : and must 
be played, moreover, by Macready, There ore some things 
I would have changed if I could (they are very slight, 
mostly broken lines) ; and I assuredly woul<l have the old 
servant begin bis tale upon the scene ; and be taken by the 
throat, or drawn upon, by his master in its commencement. 
And if you tidl Browning that I have seen it. tell him 
that I believe from my suul there is no living man (and not 
many dead) who could produce such a work." 

Miss Helen Fancit, afterwards Laily Martin, who played 
the part of Mildred Tresham on this occasion gives an ac- 
count of the reading of the jilay, in BlaekusKxTs Magaziit* 
(or March. 1881. when writing of Mr. Elton. " It seems 
hut yestei'day," she says. " that I sat by hia side in the 
grceu-room nt the reaiting of Kubert Browning's beautiful 
drama A Bltit in tha 'Seiifcheon, As a rule. Mr. Macready 
always read the new plays. But owing, I suppose, to some 
press of business, tlie tudk was intrusted on this occasion to 
the head prompter, — a clever man in his way, but wholly 
nnlitted to bring out, or even to understand, Mr. Browning's 
meaning. Consc<]uently, the delicate, subtle lines were 
twiste<l, perverted, and sometimes even made ridiculous in 
his hands. My ' cruel father' was a warm admirer of the 
poet. He sat tvritbing and indignant, and tried by gentle 
ondes to make me see the real meaning of the verse. But 
somehow the mischief proved irreparable, for a few of the 
mctors during the rehearsals chose to continue to misunder- 
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stand the text, and never took the interest in the phiy which 
they would have done had Mr. Macready read it, — for he 
had great power as a reader. I always thought it was 
chiefly hecause of this contretemps that a play, so thor- 
oughly dramatic, failed, despite its painful story, to make 
the great success which was justly its due." 

A Blot in the * Scutcheon was i*evived hy the Mr. Phelps 
who played the leading part at its first presentation, at Sad- 
ler's Wells Theatre, Nov. 27, 1848. It was played in Bos- 
ton, March 16, 1885, under the management of Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett. The London Browning Society hrought it 
out at St George's Hall, May 2, 1885. The action of the 
play occupies two days. The time of the story it tells is 
the eighteenth century, according to Mr. Browning himself. 
The code of honor is still in force, and a morhid spint of 
chivalry, characteristic of that code at that period, expresses 
itself in the play. 

This is the simplest, most direct in method, and the most 
pathetic of Mr. Browning's plays. In itself the story it 
tells is interesting, and calculated to appeal to our deepest 
sympathies. The motive is family honor, which was strong 
among the aristocratic families of England in the eighteenth 
century ; and the tragedy anses from a too hasty and a too 
chivalnc desire to avenge any blot on the escutcheon of that 
honor. Of the tragical motive and the ethical intent of the 
play Mr. Arthur Symons says this right word in his /n- 
troduction : 

'^ The whole action is passionately pathetic, and it is in- 
fused with a twofold tragedy — the tragedy of the sin, and 
that of the misunderstanding — the last and final tragedy, 
which hangs on a word, a word spoken when too late to 
save three lives. This irony of circumstance is at once the 
source of earth's saddest discords, and the motive of art's 
truest tragedies. It takes the place, in our modern world, 
of the irresistible fate of the Greeks ; and is not less im- 
pressive because it arises from the impulse and unreasoning 
willfulness of man rather than from the implacable insist- 
ency of God. It is with deep justice, both moral and artis- 
tic, that the fatal crisis, though mediately the result of 
accident, of error, is shown to be the consequence and the 
punishment of wrong. A tragedy resulting from the mis- 
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tike* of the wholly innocent would jar on our sctiRC of right 
and oould never produce a legitiniitte work of art. Even 
<Edipiis suffers, not merely because he in under the curse of 
a higli«r power, hut because ho is willful, and ruHhes upon 
hia own fate. In this play each of the charact«rB calls 
down upon his own head the suffering which at first seems 
to be a mere caprice and confusion of chance. Mildred 
Tresham and Henry Uertonn, both very young, ignorant 
and un^piardcd, have sinned. They attempt a late repara- 
tion, apparently with Huccess. but the hasty suspicion of 
Lord Treshoni, Mildred's brother, diverted indeed into a 
wrong channel, brings down on both a terrible retribution. 
Tresham, who shares the ruin he causes, feels, too, that his 
punishment is due. He has acted witlioiit pansing to con- 
sider, and he is called on to pay the penalty of evil wrought 
by want of thooght." 

A Blot in the 'Scutcheon is put into a narrative form, 
and therefore more or less fully interpreted, in Mr. F. M. 
Holland's Stori-es from Browning. Mr. Fittheringham. in 
his Stmlies, criticises somewhat the artistic and ethical mo- 
tives of the play. He says tlrnt when it was produced on 
the stage in London the play was not quite a success, and 
that the public thought the subject unpleasant. Mrs. Orr's 
brief ouUine of the plot and interpretation of its motives 
will be found helpful in following the course of the play. 
Rnlfe, in his A Blot in the 'Srutetttwi and oUier drupiaa by 
Jiobrrl Browning, gives Mr. Lawrence Barrett's account of 
his own presentation of the play, who also comments on the 
acting qualities of tlie drama. Mr. Rolfe gives full an- 
notations, as well as critical comments on the drama from 
Hereral persons who have written about it. See Browning 
SonirJy's Fapers, 1 : 77* ; Lawrence Barrett's presentation, 
2: 43", 26»i presentation in London, 1885, 2:59«! pre- 
sentation in London, March 15, 1888, 2 : 250*. 

Bluphocks. The English vagabond, in Fippa Patter. 

Boot and Saddle, First published in the third num- 
ber of BelU and Pmnegranates in 1812, and has from that 
tittle appeared in Dramatic Lifrics. It was the third num- 
ber of the Caaalier Tunes with which that work opened. 
It was at first publishnd under the title of 3fy Wife Ger- 
trude : hut the present title was given it in the Poemt 
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of 1849. It is a Cavalier song of the time of Charles I., 
sang by a party of gentlemen as they saddle preparatory to 
the rescuing of a besieged castle. 

Bottinius. The public prosecutor, who in T?ie Ring 
and the Book presents the case against Count Guido. His 
speech forms the ninth book of the poem. 

Boy and the Angel, The. First published in Hoods 
Magazine, August, 1844. It was rewritten, with five new 
couplets, and was published in 1845, in Dramatic Ro- 
mances and Lyrics, or number seven of Bells and Pome- 
granates. When it appeared in the Pdetical Works of 
1868 a fresh verse was added. In 1844 the poem ended 
as follows : — 

^ Go back and praise again 
The early way, while I remain. 

'* Be again the boy all onrPd ; 
I will finish with the world.*' 

Theocrite grew old at home, 
Gabriel dwelt in Peter* s dome. 

This poem has no historical found atibn, although it fully 
represents the Middle- Age spirit. The lesson is the same as 
that contained in Pippa Passes, that '^ all service ranks the 
same with God," therefore we are not to seek to escape 
from whatever task he has assigned us. See Kingsland's 
Chief Poet of the Age. 

By the Fireside. Men and Women, 1856; Lyrics, 
1863 ; Dramatic Lyrics, 1868. 

The speaker is a man of middle age addressing his wife. 
The conception of love, presented in tliis poem, where it is 
described as a means of spiritual awakening and growth, is 
discussed in John T. Nettleship's Robert Browning : Essays 
and Thoughts, where this poem is fully analyzed. Brown- 
ing's conception of love as a means of conversion is dis- 
cussed on page 58 of Professor Corson's Introduction to 
Brovming. The picture of the wife with 

" that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it " 

was taken from Mrs. Browning ; and much of the poem was 
probably suggested by the poet*s own experiences of love and 
wedded life. 
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Caliban upon Seteboa; or, Katural Theology in 
the Island, tframatta PergmuE, 1S64. 

The motto from the fiftieth Psalm gives the point of view 
of tile poem ; it ia a atuily in anthropomnrphisiii. The god 
Setebos if described bi Richard Eden's History of Travaiie, 
published in London, in 1577. See The First Three Eng- 
li»h Bonks OH America, edited by Edward Arber. Eden 
quotes from Antonio PigafetlA's account of the circumnaviga- 
tion of tlie globe by Magellan. Also see Purchan. His Pil- 
grimes, 1G13. where the same account is given. In describ- 
ing the capture of some natives of Patagonia, Eden says : — 

•' After other fifteen days were past, there canie four 
other giants without any weapons, but hiul hid tlieir bows 
kod arrows in certain bushes. The captain retained two of 
these which were youngest and beat mode. He took them 
by a deceit in this manner, titat giving them knives, shears, 
looking glasses, bells, beads of crystal, and such other trifles, 
he so filled their hands that they could hold no more. Then 
caiued two pair of shackles of iron to be put on tlieir legs, 
making signs that be would also give them those chains ; 
which they liked very well because they were mode of 
bright and sinning metal. And whereas they coald not 
cany them because their hands were full, the other ^ants 
would have carried ihcm ; but the captain would not suffer 
them. When they felt the nbackles fast about their legs 
they began to doubt; bnt the captain did put them in com- 
fort and baJe them stand still. In fine, when they saw 
how they were deceived they roared like bulls and cried 
iqMn their great devil Seteboa to help them. Being tlms 
taken they were immediately separate and put in sundry 
ships. They could never bind the hands of the other two. 
Tet was one of them with much difficulty overthrown fay 
nine of oui' men. and his hands hound ; but he suddenly 
loosed himself and flecl, as did also the otiier that came with 
them. In tlieir flying they shut oft their arrows, and slow 
one of our men. Tliey say tlial wlien one of thorn die. there 
appear x. or xii. devils leaping and dancing about the body 
of the dead, and seem to have tlieir bodies painted with 
divers eolnrs. And that among others there is one seen 
lugger than tlie residue, who m&keth great mirth and re- 
joicing. This great devil they call Salebot, and call the 
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lesser Cheleule. One of these giants which they took, de- 
chired hy signs that he had seen devils with two horns 
ahove their heads, with long hair down to their feet ; and 
that they cast forth fire at their throats both before and 
behind. The Captain named these people Patagoni, The 
most of them wear the skins of such beasts whereof I have 
spoken before; and have no hoase of continuance, but 
maketh certain cottages which they cover with the said 
skins, and carry them from place to place. They live of 
raw flesh and a certain sweet root which they call Capar. 
One of these which they had in their ships did eat at one 
meal a basket of biscuits, and drank a bowl of water at a 
draught." 

What Pigafetta calls a devil is the deity of the Patago- 
nians. The conception of a deity higher than Setebos, a 
deity friendly to man, whereas Setebos torments him, is 
certainly not borrowed from the Patagonians or any similar 
people. The benign '^ Quiet " is much more in harmony 
with Greek conceptions. It is not even from Shakespeare 
that Browning gets this idea, although the general concep- 
tion of the poem is taken from The Tempest. In that 
romantic drama Caliban is one of the characters, while 
Prospero and Miranda play leading parts. Shakespeare 
took Caliban and Setebos from some report of Magellan's 
voyage which had been given him ; and perhaps the general 
idea of the play. He describes Caliban, as Coleridge puts 
it, in his notes on the Tempest^ as *' all earth, all condensed 
and gross in feeling and images ; he has the dawnings of 
understanding without reason or the moral sense, and in 
him, as in some brute animals, this advance to the intellec- 
tual faculties, without the moral sense, is marked by the ap- 
pearance of vice." 

Shakespcai'e makes Prospero call Caliban ''a freckled 
whelp hag-born." His mother is ** the foul witch Sycorax," 
who has been cast upon the desert island, and has there 
given birth to Caliban. In the second scene of the second 
act, Caliban, upon the approach of Trinculo, falls flat upon 
his face; and when the thunder comes on he grovels in 
the manner described by Browning at the end of his poem. 
Later on Caliban takes Stephano for his god, and is anxious 
to get rid of Prospero, because he is too exacting in regard 
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to the labor he expects hitn to perform. Near the enil oE 
the drama Alonso nays of him: "Thle is a strange thing as 
e'er I look'd on." Throughont the drama he is a wild, 
abject, half-brutish, degraded creature, without moral sense, 
groveling in superstitious fear. This creuture of Shake- 
speare's has the soliloquy of this poem put into his mouth 
while Prospero and Miranda sleep ; but in a, manner quite 
other than Shakespeare's, less romantic, more subtle, much 
infiuBDced by modero philosophic idens, and with a power 
of reasoning which Shakespeare's Caliban did not possess. 

The best study of the poem is that by Mr. J. Cotter Uori- 
■on, in The Broicning Soeieti/s P<tper». part five ; though 
the discussion which followed, i-eported in tlii- same number, 
is even better. Mr. Stoi-ison says the poem " is an indirect 
yet scathing eadre of a rather painful eloss of reasoners 
who, while beginning with the admission that the nature of 
the Godhead is an inscrutable mystery, proceed to write 
long books to prove their special and minute knowledge of 
its character ; which knowledge of theirs, you may by no 
means contradict or deny under penalties, • Very well,' 
the poet seems to have said, * you complacently draw God 
a(t«r your own image — a flattering likeness no doubt — and 
yoD insist upon our accepting your picture as a facsimile 
of the original. But if your method is legitimate, you can- 
not pretend to a monopoly of it: other creatures, whether 
above or beneath you, have the same right to apply it with 
eqnal warranty. Here, for instance, is my Caliban, a sturdy 
reaaoner after his own fashion. He looks within his bosuiii 
— just as you do — and tliis is what he finds, his conception 
of Selebos. You think it very unlovely, but what surely can 
yon offer that your conception of the Eternal is not as repul- 
sive to other beings who may he as much superior to you as 
yoQ are to Caliban ? Nay, that it is not as repnlsive to 
tnony of your fullow-men, who, by reason of a different 
sdacation and studies, do not share your opinions ? ' Some- 
thing like this may be supposed to have passed throa);h the 
poet's mind." Mr. Edward Dowden. in his Studies in 
Literattiit, says that in this poem " tlie poet has, with 
singular and most terrible force, represented what must be 
the natural thenlogy of one who is merely an intellectual 
■nitnal, devoid of spiritual cravings, sensibilities and cheeks." 
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Mr. Morison's Browning Society paper is in part five, 
1 : 489 ; and the discussion which followed its reading is in 
1 : 116* 

Camel Driver, A. Ferisktah'a Fancies^ 1884. 

The soldier-guide of the first line is a creation of the 
poet's. — Rakhsh or Rakush is the horse of Rustem, the 
great hero of the Shah Nameh. He was the offspring of 
Ahresh, and horn of a Diw or Demon. Rustem suhdued 
Rakhsh after much effort, and found in him ever after a 
most trusty companion, that carried him through all his 
marvelous adventures. 

Camp and Cloister* See Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister and Incident of the French Camp. 

Caponsacchi. The canon of Arezzo, in The Ring and 
the Bookn who assists Pompilia in escaping from Count 
Guide. His narrative forms the sixth hook of the poem. 
A study of this character is piven in Foet-Lore^ 1 : 269. 

Cardinal and the Dogr, The. Asolando, 1889. 

William Macready, the eldest son of the actor William 
Charles Macready, had a talent for drawing, and he asked 
Browning to give him sometliing to illustrate. In answer 
to this request the poet made a poem out of an old account 
of the death of the Pope's legate at the Council of Trent. 
The hoy made such clever drawings for it, that the poet took 
up a more picturesque suhject, and wrote The Fied Fiper. 
The present poem, although written ahout 1840, the poet 
kept hy him until the puhlication of Asolando. 

Browning puts this incident in the year 1522, and he 
says the legate was Crescenzio. A similar story is told in 
Peter Rihadeneira's Flower of the Lives of the Saints. 
''When St. Stanislaus Kostka was preparing himself for 
admission into the Society of Jesus, he was visited with a 
dangerous sickness ; at the beginning of which the devil 
appeared to him in the guise of a great black dog, horrible 
and fearful to behold. The foul fiend took the sick man 
thrice by the throat, trying to throttle him ; but Stanislaus, 
with the sign of the cross, not only resisted him manfully, 
but even drove him away, and he never again disturbed 
this faithful soldier of Jesus Christ." 

This great black dog is none other than the wind-god or 
the messenger of death. In his Myths and Myth-Makers^ 
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lit. John Fishe says : " CountleM examples go to ihow that 
\>y the enrly Aryan mind the huwling wind was conceived 
as a great liog or wolf. Aa tlie fearful beiut was heard 
tpeeding by the windows or over the house-top, tlie inmntea 
tremhled, for none knew but his own soul might forthwith 
he required of him. Hence, to this day, among ignorant 
people, the howling of a dog under the window is supposed 
to portend death in tlie family. It is the fleet greyhound 
of Hermes, come to escort the soul to the river Styx. In 
Persia a dog is brought to the bedside of the person who ia 
dying, that the soul may he sure of a prompt escort ; the 
tme custom exists in India. . . . Throughout all Aryan 
lythology the souls of the dead are supposed to ride on the 
.sight-wind, with tlieir howling dogs, gathering into tbeir 
Ibrong tlie souls of those just dying as they pass by their 
houses. Hence, in many ports of Europe, it is still cuato- 
tnary to open the windows when a person dies, in order 
that the soul may not be hindered in joining the mystic 
CKvalcade. Sometiniea the wbole complex conception ia 
wrapped up in the nu^on of a single dog, the messenger of 
the god of shades, who comes to summon the departing soul." 
la the Christian mythology of the Middle Ages the dog has 
umply become a devil or an evil messenger of death. 

It is curious that while Urowning wrote tliis poem and 
The Pied Piper in one connection, Mr. John Fiske inti- 
mately associates tliera in tlieir mythological meanings. 
They are both myths of tho wind ; and of the same nature 
i« tha associated mytli of Bisliop Halto. See Mytka and 
MythrMakerg. pp. 31-35. See Apjiendix, 

Cavalier Tunes. Dramatic Zyrifn, (nihliabed in 1842, 
as the third number of Bells and Pome^ranaiea, opened 
with three songs under this general title, Tliey represent 
the interests of Charles I., and strongly oppose the Round- 
heads. Their separate titles ore Mitrrhinij ahng. Give a 
Kmtse, nod Boot and Saddle; which see. These songs 
have been set to music by Dr. Villiers .Stanford. Poems, 
1849; Lijries, 1863; Dramafie Lifrifs, 1868. 

Ceaciaja. Pacc/tiarotto, with other Poemt, 1876, 

The motto means that trifles seek for attention in place of 
more weighty matters. The word " Cenciaja," says Mrs. Orr, 
H naed in this case, is perhaps chiefly a pun on the mean- 
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ing of the plural nonn cenei^ ''old rags." The crying o£ 
this word, which is frequent in the streets of Rome, was 
mistaken by Shelley, when he was writing his play of The 
Cenei, for a voice urging him to go on with that work. 
By Browning the word is employed as the title of his poem, 
to indicate the comparative uuimpoi*tance of his addition to 
the story of the Cenci. 

The poem opens with a reference to Shelley's tragedy 
called The Cenci, in the preface to which he tells the story 
of that family. '' A manuscript," he says, '' was communi- 
cated to me during my travels in Italy, which was copied 
from the archives of the Cenci Palace at Rome, and con- 
tains a detailed account of the horrors which ended in the 
extinction of one of the noblest and richest families of that 
city, during the Pontificate of Clement VIIL, in the year 
1599. The story is, that an old man having spent his 
life in debauchery and wickedness, conceived at length an 
implacable hatred towards his children ; which showed it- 
self towards one daughter under the form of an incestuous 
passion, aggravated by every circumstance of cruelty and 
violence. This daughter, after long and vain attempts to 
escape from what she considered a perpetual contamination 
both of body and mind, at length plotted with her mother- 
in-law and brother to murder their common tyrant. The 
young maiden, who was urged to this tremendous deed by 
an impulse which overpowei'ed its horror, was evidently a 
most gentle and amiable being, a creature formed to adorn 
and be admired, and thus violently thwarted from her na- 
ture by the necessity of circumstance and opinion. The 
deed was quickly discovered, and, in spite of the most ear- 
nest prayers made to the Pope by the highest persons in 
Rome, the criminals were put to death. The old man had, 
during his life, repeatedly bought his pardon from the Pope 
for capital crimes of the most enormous and unspeakable 
kind, at the price of a hundred thousand crowns ; tlie death, 
therefore, of his victims can scarcely be accounted for by 
the love of justice. The Pope, among other motives for 
severity, probably felt that whoever killed the Count Cenci 
deprived his treasury of a certain and copious source of 
revenue." 

In the present poem Browning gives another reason for 
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the pope's severity, whidi came lo liis knowledge from the 
p&gea of a contemporary tlirouide, which he has ased qait« 
literally in Home parls of the poem. This MS- volume wm 
loAoed to the poet by Sir John Simeon, and it has since 
been pablished by the PhUobiblion Socibty. The pope, ac- 
cording to this narrative, was likely to grant a pardon to 
Beatrice ; but jiiBt then the Marcheca dell' Oriolo, a widow, 
was murdered by her younger son, Paolo Santa Ci'oce. The 
young man sought to secure the rights of hie older brother, 
but when his mother refused to grant him these, he became 
% matricide. He succeeded in making good his escape ; but 
a letter written to his older hrotlier seemed to implicate him 
also, and he, though wholly innocent, was cliarged with be- 
ing accessory to the crime, was wrought upon until be was 
driven into insanity, made confession, and was beheaded. 
The prosecutor of the case against Onofrio Marchese dell* 
Oriolo was his rival for the affections of a lady ; and be- 
canae the Rlarchese had Saunted his success in the other's 
face, hatred worked his min. This murder having been 
eommitted on the very day wbii^h closed the trial of the 
Cenoi. sealed the doom of Beatrice. The jjortrait of Bea- 
trice Cenci, painted by Giii<)o while she was in prison, baa 
made her face known to every one. 

In Mr. H. B. Forman'a edition of the IVarks of Percy 
Bynhe Shellet/, 1880, vol. ii. p. 418. he gives an account 
of tlie CencL together with a letter from Browning concern- 
ing the poem : 

" Mr. Browning's Cettetaja deals with the episode of Paolo 
Santa Croce, the matricide, whose crime had so disastrous a 
bearing on the issue of the Cenci tragedy. The main fact, 
on which Shelley places no very marked stress, though he 
introduces it. is that, when the fate of Beatrii.-e and her 
brother and Btepmother still hung in the balance. Paolo 
Santa Croce killed his mother and made good lib escape, 
whereon the Pope become absolutely inflexible in his resolu- 
tion that the three guilty Cenci should die. Mr. Browning 
detiula tu Ceiwinja the motives, not only of Paolo Santa 
Crooe. hut also uf Cardinal Aldnbntndini. tlie Pope's nephew, 
in incriminating Paolo's brother, Onofrio Santa Croce, and 
hunting him down to execution ; and it is a notewnrthy 
thing tliat this same conlinal, whoso deadly hatred availed 
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to bring On of no Santa Croce to a diegracefol death, had 
abo indirectly ruined the Cenci faroily. It- was he who 
benefited so largely by the continuance of Count Francesco 
Cenci in his high-priced crinoies; and but for him, Hhe 
wickedest man on record,' as Landor calls Cenci, would pro- 
bably have perished before his daughter had been set in the 
dire necessity of compassing his death. How far Aldobran- 
dini may have been interested in extinguishing the family, 
of whom only the innocent Bernardo escaped with difficulty, 
it were hazardous to surmise ; but probably his enormous in- 
fluence with the Pope would be against them. The story of 
Onofrio and this diabolical dignitary of the Church is within 
every one^s reach, and should be read by all who are inteiv 
ested in those bypaths of history which have fed the im- 
aginations of our greatest poets ; but a further comment on 
the Cenci story, which has not, as far as I know, liad any 
opportunity of finding its way about among Shelley students, 
must be hei*e recorded. 

'^ Having occasion to write Mr. Browning on another 
matter connected with this edition of Sbelley^s works, I 
asked him the precise value we were to attach to the ter- 
minal aja in the title of his poem — a title, by the way, 
which is followed by the Italian proverb, Ogni cencio vuol 
entrare in hucato, and I received the following answer : — 

" 19 Warwick Crescent, W., Jvly 27, »76. 

" Drar Mr. Buxton Forman : There oan be no objection to such 
a simple statement as yon have inserted, if it seems worth inserting. 
* Fact/ it is. Next : ^ aia ' is generally an accnmnlative yet depre- 
ciative termination : ' Cenciaja ' — a bundle of rags — a trifle. The 
proverb means * every poor creature will be pressing into the company 
of his betters,' and I used it to deprecate the notion that I intended 
anything of the kind. Is it any contribution to * all connected with 
Shelley,' if I mention that ray 'Book' {The Ring and the Book) 
[rather the ** old square yellow book ' from which the details were 
taken] has a reference to the reason given by Farinacci, the advocate 
of the Cenci, of his failure in the defence of Beatrice ? ' Fuise pu- 
nitam Beatrieem (he declares) poenE ultimi supplicii, non quia ex 
intervallo occidi mandavit insidiantem suo bonori, sed quia ejus ex- 
ceptionem non probavitibi — Proitf, et idem Jirmiter gperabatur ae sorore 
Beatrice si proposita m excusationem probass^y prout non probavit^ That 
is, she expected to avow the main outrage, and did not : in conform- 
ity with her words, ' That which I ought to confess, that will I con- 
fess ; that to which I ought to assent, to that I assent ; and that 
which I ought to deny, that will I deny.' Here is another Cenciaja ! 
Yours yery sincerely, Robert Browning." 
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Chai'Ies Avjson, Parleyings with, Pnrleying* with 
I Certain Feople of Importance in their Day, 1887. 

Charles Avison was bom at Newcaslle-upon-Tynp, Eng- 
and, ill 1710, studied music in Italy, and became a pupil ot 
iiGeminiani on his return. In 17vl6 he became the oi^nist 
I'Of St. Nicholas Church at Newcastle ; and in tliat posiliun 
Ftbo renuinder of his life was spent. In 1752 he published 
I an EMdy on Miiairal Expreieion, whieh was well written, 
I showing much ai^uteneas of thought, and in which he praised 

■ French ajid Italian music, preferring it to the German. It 

■ created quite astir, was translated into Glerman, and was 
E replied to by Dr. Hayes, a musical critic of the day. To 
T Dr. Hayes, Avison gave answer, but not with entire suc- 

He gave u higher position to Geminiani than to Han- 
Avison published five collectiuns of Concertos for a 
F ^11 Bund, forty-five !n all ; and two sets of sonatas for the 
harpsichord iiid two violins. He )iad a considerable repa> 
talion both as a critic and as a uoniposer of music. His 
masic is light and elug&nt, hut wa:iting in orirrinality. He 
klso published, in eight volumes, an adaptation of Marcello's 
Psalm*, to the first of which an account of his own life was 
prefixed. Mr. Harnett .Smith says that " very little Is 
known of his life, but he hnd the reputation of being a man 
of great culture and polish, and for many years was tlie 
chief of K small circle of musical amateurs in the nortli of 
England who were devoted to his views." A contempo- 
tiiry, in the Geritleman'x Magazine, described him as "an 
ingenious, polite and cultivated man,'' who " from being an 
agreeable, well infumi^ and gentle manlike man of the 
world, directed the musical opinions of liis circle to his own 
taste, and. in some instances, prejudices.'' 

The subject of the poem is the Grand March written hy 
Avison, a copy of which was possessed in manuscript by 
Browning's father, and the music of which is given at tho 
end of the poem. The Retfa who is two or three times 
nientiorfed was Browning's teacher of music, who was a 
learned contrapuntist. The poem maintains that music in- 
terprets the suul IIS nothing else does, and tliat the old sim- 
ple music is best adapteil to this end. 

For information abnut Avison see Hawkins' HUlory of 
Mime; Gentleman't Magazine, vol. 78, 1808; and Leslie 
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Stephen's Dtctionarj/ of National Biography, The third 
volume of The Browning Society's Papers gives an account 
of the monument erected to his memory in 1890. For in- 
terpretations of the poem see Bronming Society's Papers^ 
part nine, and Nettleship's Essays and Thoughts, 

Charles I. In Strafford^ he permits through weakness 
the death of his truest friend ; appears in second and fourth 
acts. 

Cherries. Ferishtah's Fancies, 1884. 

Mushtari is the Persian name of the planet Jupiter. The 
ancient planet worship is implied in some of the allusions of 
this poem. 

Chiappino. The ambitious schemer in A SotU's Tra- 
gedy, who seeks to overthrow the Provost of Faenza and to 
become the ruler of the city in his place. He betrays his 
friend Luitolfo, shows himself a treacherous schemer, and 
is obliged to leave the city in the end. • 

Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came. Men 
and Women, 1855 ; Romances, 1863 ; Dramatic Ro- 
mances, 1868. The poem was written at Paris, January 3, 
1852, in one day. 

In the title to this poem the author refers his readers to 
Edgar's song in Lear, In this great drama Edgar pre- 
tends to be insane, his imagination is active but not under 
control, his fancy runs riot in his speech, and he intro- 
duces wild fantasies and grotesque images into his con- 
versation. The unreal world of the insane man's fancy 
undoubtedly was the starting point of the poem ; and the 
student who wishes to read it with true appreciation must 
study the character of Edgar before attempting to interpret 
Childe Roland, *' The fould fiend who leads poor Tom 
through fire and through flame, and through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire ; that hath laid knives 
under his pillow, and halters in his pew ; set ratsbane by his 
porridge ; made him proud of heart to ride on a bay trot- 
ting horse over four-inched bridges, to course his own shadow 
for a traitor," is the prototype of that strange world of 
shadows, grim shapes and things of darkness in Browning's 
poem. At the end of his strange conversation with Lear 
and the Fool, before a hovel on the heath, while a storm is 
approaching, Edgar says : 
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" Child Rowland to the dark Inwar c^ama, 
Uis word wax still, — Fin, foil, nod fnm, 
I amoU Lbe bluod of a British iubd." 

The intent and spirit a! the poem arc well indicated in 
its origin. It seema to have been written largely in the 
spirit of Edgar's conception of the unreal and funtaBtic 
woriil of his fancy daring Uie perioil of his assumed insan- 
ity. In her Haiidbook Mi-s. Orr says the poem is boilt n;j 
of picturesque impressions, which have separately or eollec- 
ti^ely produced themselves in the anther's inind. She says 
these picturesque materials included a tower which Mr. 
Browning once saw in the Carrara Mountains, a painting 
which caught his eye years later in Paris, and ttie figure of 
ahorse in the tapestry in his drawing-room — welded to- 
gether in the remembrance of the line from Kiiiy Lear 
which forms the heading of the poem. Corfe Castle has 
also been mentioned as having furnislied suggestions for the 
poem. In an article describing a visit to the poet, Rev. 
John W. Chadwigji speaks of this tapestry and Mr. Brown- 
ing H comments on the poem ; — 

" U|]oii the lengthwise wall of tlie room, above the Ital- 
isn furniture, sombre and richly carved, was a long, wide 
band of tapestry, on which I thoufrht I recognized the mis- 
«nible horse of Cliilde Roland's pilgrimage : — 

* One stiff bliiid bone, his eyery bone a-ntue, 
SUhhI stupefied, howeier he came Ihore: 

Tbriut out post service froiu the devil's eCad! ' 

I aslted Mr. Browning if the beast of the tapestry was 
the beast of the poem ; and he said yes. and descanted 
somewhat on his lean monstrosity. But only a Browning 
could have evolved the stanzas of the poem from the woven 
iinage. I farther asked him if he had said tliat he only 
wrote Ckilde Roland for its realistic imagery, without any 
moral purpose, — a notion to which Mrs. Sutherland Orr 
ha* given currency ; and he protested that he never had. 
When I asked him if constancy to an ideal — ' He that 
endureth to the end shall be savetl ' — was not a satticient 
tinderstanding of the central purpose of the poem, he said, 
* Yes, just about that.' " 

" Childe " b a title of honor, tibonl tantamount to '' lord," 
Mys Brewer. 
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In Lippincotfa Magazine^ vol. 45, 1890, Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Moore gives aa account of a conversation with Brown- 
ing as to the meaning of the poem. He said to her that 
it .was '* only a fantasy," that he had written it because it 
pleased his fancy. 

No poem of Browning's has given origin to more of dis- 
cussion, and a greater variety of opinions, than this one. 
It is evidently one of the most obscure of his poems as to 
any meaning it may have, and this has led to the most di- 
vergent conceptions of its purpose. One class of inter- 
preters have seen in it simply a realistic effort of the 
fancy, without ethical intent of any kind. Another class 
find it an allegory of life, and full of the subtlest spirit of 
ideal interpretation. The latt«r tendency has perhaps been 
carried to its extreme in Mr. Nettleship's Essays and 

fhts. 

John Esten Cooke understood the Dark Tower to be that 
of Unfaith, and the obscure land that of Doubt. Others 
have defined the Dark Tower, as Truth, Love, Life, Death ; 
and they have elaborated the whole poem from this point of 
view, and made it as artificial an allegory as that of Ban- 
yan's Pilgrirn's Progress, One of the most suggestive of 
these interpretations was contributed by an anonymous 
writer to The Critic, in 1886. **The Dark Tower is 
Death," says this writer, '* and atheism is the unnatural 
crime by which the soul denies its Maker. Let us read the 
poem by this light. The knight, who is inspired by the 
highest ideal of fealty, is met upon the threshold of life by 
the doubts and skepticism of the age, and finds relief when 
his doubts are settled and he finally accepts atheism ; but, 
even at the outset, he sees that such a creed is a kind of 
life in death, and that it does not offer any true solution. 
The personification of the Nineteenth Century — a bowed 
old man, time-worn, cynical — taunts while it invites him, 
and the skull grins already in mockery. So long as he was 
in doubt the ground was still fertile, his feet were set in a 
path, the heights were still above him ; but from the mo- 
ment he enters upon the trackless plain all nature becomes 
avid ; there are no longer any heights to scale. Pure in- 
stinct could never have brought him here. When he meets 
the horse he feels it to be a monstrosity, for all living crea- 





tares must hy their instincts shun negation. Fain 
return to the infiuences vf the ]>ast, but the moral failures 
of those whom he hai> known deter him. The fallacy of this 
at once. lie crosses a Etreani of water 
— water the emblem of life — but it is poisoned, and has 
no life^ving pra|ieTtieB. It mukes no choice between good 
Mid evil ; the grnybeard and the newborn babe are alike 
drowned in the poisonous flood. The waters of the river 
of fftith have life-giving projierties ; the waters of this 
etr(^am kill all life. Kven invention and the instrument of 
tortnre stand idle. There is no functirm for a reward and 
punishment if there is no God and no future life. On this 
tmeklesa plain there are no footsteps oven, only the impress 
upon the earth of the struggles of lust souls. As he ap- 
proaches the Dark Tower he expects to encounter birds of 
night, '■a, howlet or a hat.' Not au ; the emblem of dark- 
ness which comes to meet him, with broad, outstretched 
wings, dragon-penned, is no living bird, but a mythical 
creuture, an emblem of the darkness of unfaith, not of the 
peace of night. Over the path which he has abandoned 
there may be a white dove flying, with the light of dawn on 
ita wings. He begins to see it now. Three times he uses 
the word ' fool." The Dark Tower is blind as the fool's 
heart. That is, the grave is to the atheist like the fool's 
heart blind and derk. because it denies God. He thinks 
that he is faring death, or the Dark Tower, in the most 
candid manner, without blind superstition ; but although 
there are heights and sounds and light about him, at this 
supreme moment, he has blinded himself to them all. 
Browning's marvelous characteriiation is now revealed. 
As in the Return of the Drkues, Djabal fails, through in- 
heritance and subtle, complex influences, to attain to his 
ideal, so Chdde Roland embodies those ]>eculiar, distinctive 
qualities of the Nineteenth Century — high moral courage, 
unswerving fealty to conviction ; and knowing there is to be 
no more of him, believing that life is a vanity of vanities, 
and he only the framework of a picture, to pass away for- 
ever in a moment, he blew on the slug-horn; and so — 
Oiilde Roland to the Dark Tower came." 

Ur. Aria Bates thinks the poem is not allegorical, bat 
that it ia an imi^nstive creation without special meaning. 
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except that it sets forth the value of an ideal. He says that 
imaginatiye poetry, or poetry of the highest order, does 
something more than to say prettily and gracefully and 
agreeably what might just as well have been said in prose. 
*' Its rai8<m d^Ure is that it has a message of which it is at 
once the substance and the vehicle ; it is the only form pos- 
sible for the poetical thought, for it is the form which that 
thought has spontaneously produced; and labor is lost in 
trying by paraphrase and elaboration to elucidate, express 
or explain what the poet has said, not alone in the best, but 
in the only possible form. It would be idle, therefore, for 
any one, no matter how gifted, to attempt to set down in 
any words but those of the poem itself what is the intent of 
Childe Roland ; and however interesting an allegorical in- 
terpretation may be, it must from the nature of the case be 
unsatisfactory. 

^ Yet it is sometimes possible to give a clew that helps 
another into the poet's mood ; so, without meaning to an- 
alyze, to expound, and least of all to explain a poem from 
which I would fain keep my hands as reverently as from 
the Ark, I ask the poet's pardon for saying that to me 
ChUde Roland is the most supreme expression of noble 
allegiance to an ideal — the most absolute faithfulness to a 
principle regardless of all else ; perhaps I cannot better ex- 
press what I mean than by saying the most thrilling crystal- 
lization of that most noble of human sentiments, of which a 
brilliant flower is the motto Noblesse oblige. 

'^ Ineffable weariness — that state when the cripple's skull- 
like laugh ceased to irritate, that most profound condition of 
lassitude, when even trifles cannot vex — begins the poem ; 
with glimpses behind of the long experience of one who has 
seen hope die, effort fade and — worst of all — enthusiasm 
waste, until even success seemed valueless. A state of ex- 
haustion so utter that nothing but an end, even though it be 
a failure, could arouse even the phantom of a desire. Then 
negative objective desolation, so to say ; dreariness around 
in landscape, starved foliage, and on up to the loathsome 
horse. Then subjective misery; a failure of the very 
memories which in sheer desperation the hero calls up to 
strengthen him in an hour whose awful numbness stupefies 
him. Then, when once more relief is sought outside, im- 
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preasiona that are positively disheartening; ; a suggestion of 
ronflicts that brings an overwhelming impression that all 
the power»i of evil aetivelj pervade this place; then — the 
Round Tower ! 

" What does it matter what the tower signifies — whether 
it be tills, that or the other ? If the poem means anything, 
it means, I am sure, everything in this line. The essentinl 
thing is that after a lifetime pledged to tliis — whatever the 
ideal may be — the opportunity has come after a cumulative 
series of dishearten men ta, and more than all amid an over- 
whelming sense tliat failure must he certain where so many 
have failed : where nature and unseen foes and the ghosts 
of all his baffled comrades stand watching for his destrao- 
tion, where defeat is certain and its ignominy already cried 
aloud by the winds of heaven. And the sublime climax 
comee in the constancy of the hero : ^ 

' Id a sheet of Same 
I uw tliem uiA I knew them all. Aod jet 
Danntleu the ilnghorn to m; lipB I tet 
And blew.' 

The nominal issue of the conflict is no matter, because the 
real issue is here ; with the universe against him, with the 
realization of all this, dauntlesn he gives his challenge. __- 
The whole poem is a series of enmulative effects, of 
) a fitting climax. One cannot read it with- 
I every fibre of his being, and a stinging 
such a case he might not have be?n found 
not conceive of anything more complete, 
e inspiring. Heaven forbid that any one 
flhoald so mistake what 1 liave written as to suppose I think 
I have explained Childe Roland. I have already said that 
I believe tlie meaning of the poem coold be put in no other 
words than those of Sir. Browning ; and what I have said 
does not even attempt to convey a hundredth part of what 
that glorious poem means to me." 

For allegorical interpretations of the poem see The CrUie, 
5:201. April 24. 1886. Mr. Brmenin'/i, GrmU Puixle, 
by John Eslen Cooke ; also TA* Critic. 5 : 246. May 15, 
1886. The Rev, J. Kirknian's paper before the Browning 
Society is of the same kind. He also attempts to show that 
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the poem grew out of the old Ballad Romance of Childe 
Roland as contained in R. Jamieson's Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities. This paper and the discussion 
which followed are interesting for their presentation of 
widely divergent interpretations. Mr. Bates' paper was 
published in The CHtie, 6:231, May 8, 1886. Mr. 
Fotheringham regards the poem as '*a romance of the 
soul.'' In Richard Grant Whitens Selections the poem is 
discussed briefly, in the introduction. 7^ Broivning So- 
ciety's Papers, 1 : 21*, gives an abstract of a paper by J. 
Kirkman, and a report of the discussion which followed. 

Christmcus - Eve and Ecuster-Day. A Poem. By 
Robert Browning. London: Chapman and Hall, 186, 
Strand, 1850. These words formed the title-page of the 
poem when it first appeared. In 1863 these other words 
were added to the title : " Florence, 1850." They give the 
year when the poem was written, as well as that of its pub- 
lication. Pages, i.-iv., 1-142. Reprinted in Works, 1863, 
▼ol. iii. 

What appear to be two poems the author evidently in- 
tended to have regarded as one, by the form of the title, 
and by the manner of their publication. They consider 
different phases of the same general subject. They also 
agree in being, with one or two exceptions, the only poems 
in which Browning has spoken in his own personality ; this 
gives them a special emphasis and interest 

Christmas-Eve may be thus briefly outlined : 

1. Conventional religion in the little chapel ; sections i. 

to... 
m. 

2. The religion of nature ; sections iv. to vii. 

3. Christ revealed to the soul through the supernatural ; 
sections viii. and iz. 

4. Christ as manifested at Rome, in a great ecclesiastical 
system ; sections x. to xii. 

5. Christ as interpreted by a rationalistic German pro- 
fessor ; sections xiv. and xv. 

6. The Poet*s communion with his own mind on the na- 
ture of the Christ ; sections xvi. to xix. 

7. The Poet's own conception of the Christ ; section xx. 

8. Conclusion : Christ as the Grod of salvation ; sections 
xzi. and xxii. 
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See MUs H. E. Hersey. who, in her edition of tiio poem, 
givei a brief introduction an<l notes. J. T. Nettleslup, in 
bi« Boierl Broicning : Etaays and T/uiii^/iU, gives a good 
interpretatioQ of the poem. Also Bee Prospective JKeuiete, 
6 : 267 ; TMnn-/ Agt, 25 : 403 ; 2'A« Gez-m, W. M. Rowetti, 
No. 4 : 187 ; Bay of Rett. George MucUouald. 1 : 34. 

A few slight I'hungos were made in tlie edition of 1668, 
wbiirb are given by Miss Heraej in her tiotea. 

Christopher Smart. PaHeyings mith Certain People 
of Importance in tkecr Da;/, 1887, 

Chriiittjpher Srnnrt was huru in Sbipliourae, Kent, April 
11. 1722. Tlirough {towerful friends lie entered Pembroke 
Hall. Canihridgi*, in 1739, and took his degree from Pern- 
hruke College in 1747. While in the universily his habits 
were luil, anil his career wua marked by foUy and extrava- 
gance. The letters of Gray mention him at this time. He 
wrot« a drama, which was acted in tlie college ball; and 
he became protklent in English and Latin verae. He 
married a bookselkr's daughter in 1753. and moved to 
London to live by hia pen. He produced a satire called 
The Hilliad. vewilied the FabUi of Pka-drvs. and became 
tlie editor of a monthly called The Vniveraal Visitor. In 
this periodical .luhiiaon wrote a few eesaya to help hts i 
frienil. In 17ti3 Smart was in a mad-house, but as be was 
nut violent be was soon released. He became very intem- 
perate, miafiirtune followed himv he was abut up in tlie 
King's Bench prison for debt, and dieil there in 1770, aftar 
a short illness. Johnson said of bis insanity: "I do not 
think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities are not 
noxious to society. Ue insists on jieople praying witli him 
(also falling upon his knees and saying his prayers in the 
street, or in any other unusual place) ; and J 'd as lief pray 
with Kit Smiirt as any one else." Smart's poems were 
collected In 1753 ; and a more extended edition was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1791. 

His one true poem, the Sohij to Danid, written during 
■he sane intervals of an attack of insanity brought on by 
his drunkenness and poverty, ia tlie real subject of Brown- 
ing's poem. It may be found in full in the earlier editions 
uf Chambers' Ci/rtapwdia of ErtgliMh Literature and in 
part ill Want's English Poets. The editor of the latter 
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work, Mr. T. H. Ward, says : '* There is nothing like the 
Song to David in the eighteenth century ; there is nothing 
out of which it might seem to have been developed. . . • 
There are few episodes in our literary history more interest- 
ing than this of the wretched bookseller's hack, with his 
mind thrown off its balance by drink and poverty, rising at 
the instant of his deepest distress to a pitch of poetic per- 
formance animagined by himself at all other times, un- 
imagined by all but one or two of his contemporaries, and 
so little appreciated by the public, that when an edition of 
his writings was called for it was sent into the world with 
this masterpiece omitted." Of this poem Mr. William 
Roesetti has said : " This wonderful poem of Smart's is the 
only great accomplished poem of the last century. The 
unaccomplished ones are Chatterton's — of course I mean 
earlier than Blake or Coleridge, and without reckoning 
so exceptional a genius as Bums. A masterpiece of rich 
imagery, exhaustive resources, and reverberant sound." 
The Song to David was first published in 1763 in sepa- 
rate form, and the Rev. R. Harvey republished it in 1819. 
Smai*t also made a literal prose tianslation of the poems of 
Horace, which is now published in Harper's Classical Li- 
brary, 

It is said that during Smart's confinement in the mad- 
house he was denied the use of writing materials, -and that 
he was in the habit of writing his poetic thoughts with a 
nail or a key on the walls of his cell. In this way his Song 
to David was composed, according to this tradition. It is 
not very probable, however, that he could have written so 
long a poem in this manner, though a part of it may have 
been thus recorded. Written under these circumstances, it 
is remarkable that the poem is not morbid or in any way 
distempered. 

Browning makes Smart give two quotations from his own 
poems. These seem to be from his five Seaton prize poems 
on Various Attributes of the Supreme Being, In one of 
these are the following lines : — 

** While here above their heads Leviathan, 
The terror and the glory of the main, 
His pastime takes with transport, proud to see 
The ocean's vast dominion all his own. " 
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In another of theae poems he speoka thus of the poiver of 
the Supreme Being; — 



Here follows in fall Siniktl'a 



SONG TO DAVID. 

O thou, that dt'gt upon n throne, 
With barp ot hij^b, msjmtic tone, 

To pnuae the King of kinfjrs : 
And voice of heaven, ascendii^ Hwell, 
Wbicb, while its deeper notei exoel. 

Clear aa a dariou rings : 

To blesa each tbIIbj. grore, and cout, 
And eharm the oherabs la the poM 

Of gratitude hi throngs ^ 
To keep the daya on Ziun'a Mount, 
And send the year to his ttccouut. 

With donees and with songs : 

O servant of Qod's holiest charge. 
The minister ot pnuae at large. 

Whieh thou mayit now receiTe ; 
From thy blest mansion hall and bear, 
Ytooi topmost eminence appear 

To this the wi«ath I weave. 

Qreat, valiant, pious, good and cleui, 

Snbliiue, oontemplatiTc, serene. 

Strong:, cumtont, pIcaSBnt. wise! 
Bright effluenee of exceedin;; grace : 
Best man ! the swiftness and the race, 

Tiie peril and the priie I 

Great— from the Instre of his crown, 
From Samnel's bom, and Qod's i«I»wn, 

niiicb is the poopte's voice ; 
For all the boat, from rear to van, 
Applanded and embraced the man — 

The man of God's own chiuoe. 

Valiant — the woni. and np be roee ; 
Thefighl — be triumphed o'er the foea 

Whom Ood's Just laws abhor ; 
And, armed in gaUant faith, he look 
Agninit the baaBt>>r. from the brook, 

The weapous of the war. 
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Pious — mag^fioent and grrand, 

*T was he the famous temple planned, 

(The seraph in his soul :) 
Foremost to give the Lord his dnes, 
Foremost to bless the welcome news. 

And foremost to condole. 

Qood — from Jehndah^s genuine vein. 
From God^s best nature, good in grain, 

EUs aspect and his heart : 
To pity, to forgive, to save, 
Witness £n-ge£*s conscious cave. 

And Shimei^s blunted dart 

Clean — if perpetual prayer be pure. 
And love, which could itself inure 

To fasting and to fear — 
Clean in his gestures, hands, and feet. 
To smite the lyre, the dance complete. 

To play the sword and spear. 

Sublime — invention ever young, 
Of vast conception, towering tongue. 

To God the eternal theme ; 
Notes from yon exaltations caught, 
Unrivaled royalty of thought, 

0*er meaner strains supreme. 

Contemplative — on QtoA to fix 
His musings, and above the six 

The Sabbatb day he blest; 
*T was then his thoughts self-conquest pruned. 
And heavenly melancholy tuned, 

To bless and bear the rest 

Serene — to sow the seeds of peace. 
Remembering when he watched the fleece, 

How sweetly Kidron purled — 
To further knowledge, silence vice. 
And plant perpetual paradise, 

When God had calmed the world. 

Strong — in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 

In sempiternal night ; 
And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 

To his undaunted might 

Constant — in love to God, and Truth, 
Age, manhood, infancy, and youth — 
To Jonathan his friend 
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Conatiuit, beyond the verge of death ; 
And Ziba. and Mephiboabeth, 
Uia endleaa fuiiie atteud. 

Pleaiant — and Vftrious a> the year; 
Man, kidI, and augel kitbout peei. 

Priest, ohajupion, aaga, and boji 
In trmoT, or iu ephod clad. 
His pomp, hia piety wa« glad ; 

Hajestiu waa hia jay. 

Wiw — in r«!OTerj from his (all. 
Whenoe roae liia eminence o'er sU 

Of all lie moit reviled; 
The ligbt of Ilracl in hia vaya, 
'Wise are bii precepta. prayer and praiM, 

And Goansel to bui obild. 

Bii maae, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balla for all the tbami that pienw. 

For oil the panga ibat tu^g ; 
Blest light, itill gaining on the glooin, 
The more than Miahol of his bloom. 

The Aliishag of his Bg«. 



Ut ail Uanga — the stBueiidoiu force 

Ou which all Ktrei]Kth depends ; 
From wboee ngrht ami. beneath wboae ejea. 
All panodf pQver, and enterprise 

Commeiices, reigni, and ends. 

Angels — theii minialiy and need, 
WMoh ta and fro with lilessings speed. 

Or with their citlsnis wait : 
Where Hicbael, with his millions, bows, 
Where dwells the seraph and hia spouaB, 

The cherob nod her mate. 

Of man — the semblance and effect 
Of Ood and la>e — tfax saint elect 

Fat infiniM applause ~ 
To role tbs land, and briny broad, 
To be laboriaoa in his litud, 

And beriMs iu lus cause 

The vrorld — the cloatering spheres, be made. 
Tlie clarions li^bt, tile sootliing shade, 

Due. champaign, gruve, and hill ; 
The mnltiCndiuous abyu. 
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TnM, plMtei mdfloirani— of ▼irtnoasioot; 
G«m yieldiiiy bUwioin, jUHi^ag fruit, 

Choioe nnw md pieeioiM balm ; 
BleH ye ua nongay in the Tale, 
And widi the iweetnen of the gale 

Eofibh the tiuuikfol peelm 

Of fowl— e'en every beak and wing 
Whieh eheer the winter, haU the tpfii«, 

That lire in peaee, or prer f 
They that make mngie, or that mock. 
The quail, the bim?e domeetie eook. 

The rsren, awan, and jay. 

Of fiahea — every aiae and ahape, 
Which aatue fraaiea of li^^ eaeape. 

Devouring man to ahnn : 
The aheUa are in the wealthy deep, 
The ahoala vpcn tiie amf ace leap. 

And lore UM glaaeing aim. 

Of beaata— the beaver ploda hia taik; 
While the aleek tigera loU and baak, 

Nor yet the Bhades arooae ; 
Her cave the mining coney sooope ; 
Where o*er the mead the monntain atoopa, 

The kids exalt and browse. 

Of gema — iheir virtue and their price, 
Which, hid in earth from man's device, 

Their darts of lustre aheath ; 
The jasper of the master's stamp. 
The topax blazing like a lamp, 

Among the minea beneat)u 

Bleat waa the tendemeas he felt, 
When to hia graoef ol harp he knelt, 

And did for andience call ; 
VHien Satan with his hand he quelled, 
And in serene suspense he held 

The frantic throes of Saul. 



furious f oca no more maligned 
As he such melody divined, 

And sense and soul detained ; 
Now striking strong, now soothing soft, 
He sent the godly sounds aloft. 

Or in delist refrained. 

When up to heaven his thoughts he piled, 
Ftmn fervent lips fair Miehiu smiled, 
As blush to blush she stood ; 
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And cbose henplf (he qaeen. and gave 
Her olrooet from hn lioart — " so brave, 
And plujs hie hpune eo good." 

Tha pillani of the Lord ora scren. 

Which BtBDd from earth to topnioM huien ; 

His wudotii diDw tbe pinn ; 
Hia Word uoumplUhed the design. 
From brightflBt i^ni to deepest mine. 

From Christ enlhroned to man. 

Alpha, the oaaae of caases. fbst. 

In MalJan, fount^ti, whenoe the burst 

Of light ftod 1>liue of day ; 
Wheooe bold attempt, and brave adTaooe, 
Hbis modoD, lite, and oMiDanoe, 

And heaTOD itself its stay. 

Qamma sapparts the gloriaiis nrch 
On vhich tui^lie legions march. 

And is vith snpphires pavvd ; 
TheooB the fleet slonds are sent adrift. 
And thenoe the puintsd folds that lift 

The crimBOd veil ate waved. 

e breathea. 



The I 
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Nect TheU atanda to the anprarne — 
Who formed in immher, si^^ and soli 

The illnetlioDS lightt that are ; 
Tha one addressed his saffron robe. 
And one. clad in a silver Eilnhc, 

Held rule with erer; star. 

lotahs toned to choral h vmna 

Of those that flv, while he Uist awina 

Id thankful safety lorks ; 
And foot, and chapitre. and niche, 
The various histories enrich 

Of God's remrded works. 

Sgma pnsents the social drovsa 
Wth him that solitary roves, 
.And man of all the chief ; 
Fair on whose face, nnd stalely fr^mi 
Did God impresa his hollDacd name. 
For ocalar belief. 
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Omega ! greatest and the best, 
Stands sacred to the day of rert, 

For gxatitnde and thought ; 
Which blessed the world upon his pole, 
And gave the mnrene his goal, 

And dosed the infemal dranght. 

O Darid. scholar of the Lord! 
Such is thy seie B ce, whence reward. 

And infinite degree ; 
O strength, O sweetness, lasting ripe t 
God^s luurp thy symbol, and thy type 

The lion and use bee I 

There is bat One who ne*er rebelled. 
But One by passioa nnimpelled. 

By pleasures nnenttoed ; 
He him himself his semblance sent, 
.Grand object of his own content, 

And saw the God in Christ 

Tell them, I Am, Jehovah said 

To Moses ; while earth heard in dread, 

And, smitten to the heart. 
At once above, beneath, around. 
All nature, without voice or sound. 

Replied, O Lord, Thou Art 

Thou art — to g^ve and to confirm^ 
For each his t^nt and his term ; 

All flesh thy bounties share : 
Thou shalt not call thy brother fool ; 
The porches of ihe Christian school 

Are meekness, peace, and prayer. 

Open and naked of offense, 

Idan 's made of mercy, soul, and sense : 

God armed the snail and wilk ; 
Be good to him that pulls thy plough ; 
Due food and care, due rest allow 

For her that yields thee milk. 

Rise up before the hoary head. 

And God^s benign commandment dread. 

Which says thou shalt not die. 
Not as I will, but as then wilt/* 
Prayed He, whoee conscience knew no gnilt ; 

With whoee blessed pattern vie. 

Use all thy passions ! — love is thine, 
And joy and jealousy divine ; 
Thine hope^s eternal fort, 
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And ears thy leimn to diitnrb. 

With fear conanpiKence to curb. 

And nptnre to transport. 

Act ■implj, a> oeraaoa atki ; 

Pat mellow wine in eeasotied culu; 

Till not with an end buU; 
Remember tbj baptismal bond ; 
Keep from comniiitnrea foai and fend. 

Nor work thj flax with wnoL 

IKMtibate ; pa; the Lord bis tithe. 

And make the widow's heart-etringi blithe ; 

Reuirt with thme tbut weep ; 
A* Jem from atl and each expect, 
For all and each th; lore direct, 

And nndet as jon reap. 

The (lander and its bearer spam. 
And propagating pnuae Bojoum 

To wake ihr weliome lost ; 
Turn from old Adam to the New: 

pnnma : 

o [he past. 

Control thine eje, mlnte aneoese. 
Honor the wiwr, happier bless, 

And for thy neighbor (eel ; 
Omtch not of mammon and hi* leaTm, 
Work emnlation up to heaven 

By knowledge and by z«llL 

O David, higheit in the lUt 

Of worthiee, on God's ways inua^ 

The genuine word repeat I 
Tain are the docaments of men. 
And Tain the flonrish of the pen 

That keep* the fool's conceit. 

Praise abore nil — for pmise prendla ; 
Hup np the meiuure. load the Kales, 

And good lo goodness add : 
The generons soul lier Saviour aids. 
But peevish obloquy degrades; 

The Lord is greut and glad. ' 

Por Adoration all the ranks 
Of annla yield eternal thanlu, 

And David in the midst ; 
With God's ^ood poor, which, last and Leaat 
In man's eateem, tbon to thy feast, 

O blessed bridegioam, bidst- 
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ForAdonliM 

And oid«r, trnth, and beanfey 

AdjuL •ttoMt. and fill: 
Tlie gnm tha poljanthiis efaeeks ; 
And poJitbed ponlijry lafleetii 

Bj the dneenrtiiy rilL 



Ribh ilmnaih oolor to tlM prima 
For Adatation; tudrila ohmb, 

And teH4reaa pladga thflir gams; 
And Iris, with her gatgeon s Test, 
Bnildi for her ^gga Iwr eonaiag nest, 

And baU-Aawan bow tiieir stemi. 

Wiui f inaoi ayniu oadaia tonAi 
From laeka port nooey gnahiag oat» 

For Adoratioa ipriagi; 
All ooanM ol paitttiag orowd tlia map 
Of natoia; to tfaa marmald'i pap 

Tha aeaUd infant oliagB. 



The opotbed ofaaea and pkvaoaw eaba 
Ran rostliiv *moiwat the floweriiig ohnibe, 

And lixaras feed the moes ; 
For Adoration beasts embark, 
While waves npholdiqg haleyoa^ ark 

No longer roar and toss. 

While Israel sits beneath his fipr, 
With ooral root and amber spng 

The weaned adTentnrer sports ; 
Where to the palm the jasmine cleayes, 
For Adoration ^maog the leayes 

The gale his peace reports. 

Increasing days tiieir reign exalt, 
Nor in the pink and mottled Taalt 

The opposing q>irits tilt; 
And by the coasting reader spied. 
The ^TorlingB and erosions glidoi 

For Adoration gilt 



For Adoration, ripening oanea 
And ooooa*8 purest mi& detaina 

The.westem pilgrim's tetsff ; 
Where rain in olaq>iqg boughs enclosed. 
And vines with oranges disposed, 

Bmbower the social laugh. 

Now labor hia reward reoeiyes, 
For Adoration counts his sheayes 
To peaoe, her bounteous prinos ; 
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The Dmt'rine his itmng tint imbibea, 
And apples of ten thoniisnd tribsB, 
Attd <]iitok peculiar quince' 

The -wealthj orop* of vbitAning rise 
'Moogst thjoe woods uid grovas of ipioai 

For Adoration grow ; 
And, munbsUd in the feared Uad, 
The peacbei) luid pomograaotei itand, 

yHhen wad earnatioiiB blow. 

The korals witJQ the winter strive : 
The erocos biiraishes slive 

Upon IlkQ snov-cbid earth : 
For AdorUioii myrtles stay 
To keep tbe garden f rotn dismay 

And bless the sight from dsBith. 

The pheasant shovn his ponipous neekj 
And ermine, jealons of a speck, 

With fear eludes offense: 
The lable. vith bis glossy pride, 
For Adoration is descried. 

Where frosts tbe wave condense. 

The cheerful holly, pensiie yew. 
And hoUr thorn, tlieir trim renew; 

The squirrel hoarils his nots : 
All creatures batten o'er their eCoraa. 
And caref al nature all her doors 

For Adoratdon ahuta. 



For Adors 



1. David's PwJmi 



liift ap the heart to deeds of alma; 

And he, who kneels and chants, 
PraTuli his pouiona \o conCrol, 
Finds meat and medicine to tbe sool, 

Which for translation pants. 

For Adoration, beyond match, 
The scholar buUBiioh aims Id oateh 

The soft flute^ij ivory touch : 
And, careless- on the haiel spray 
The daring redbreast keeps at htj 

The dnmsel^s greedy elnteh. 

For Adoration, in tbe skies. 
The Lord's philosopher espies 

The dog, the ram, tbe rose; 
Tlie planets ring, Orion's sword : 
Nor IS his grcAtness Ipsa adored 

In the nle worm that glows. 
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For Adonitioiif on the Btrion 

The western breexes work uieir wings. 

The eaptiTe esr to soothe — 
Hark I 't is a voice — how still, and small - 
That makes the cataracts to f aU, 

0^ bids the sea be smooth t 

For Adoration, incense comes 
From bexoar, and Arabian gnms, 

And from the eiret^s fnr : 
Bat as for prayer, or e'er it faints. 
Far better is the breatii of saints 

Than galbanam or myrrh. 

For Adoration, from the down 
From damsons to the anana^s crown, 

God sends to tempt the taste ; 
And while the Inscions zest invites 
'The sense, that in the scene delights. 

Commands desire be chaste. 

For Adoration, all the paths 
Of grace are open, all the baths 

Of pnrity refresh ; 
And lul the rays of glory beam 
To deck the man of God*8 esteem. 

Who triumphs o*er the flesh. 

For Adoration, in the dome 

Of Christ, the sparrows find a home. 

And on his olives perch : 
The swallow also dwells with thee, 
O man of God*s hnmility. 

Within his Saviour^s Chnrch. 

Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 
And drops upon the leafy limes ; 

Sweet Herraon^s fragrant air : 
Sweet is the lily's silver bell. 
And sweet the wakeful tapers smell 

That watch for early prayer. 

Sweet the yonng nnrse, with love intense. 
Which smiles o'er sleeping innocence ; 

Sweet when the lost arrive : 
Sweet the musician's ardor beats. 
While his vagne mind 's in quest of sweets. 

The choicest flowers to hive. 

Sweeter, in all the strains of love, 

The language of thy turtle«4ove. 

Paired to thy swelling chord ; 
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Sweeter, with every grace eiidu«d. 
The glar; of Iby gralilnde, 
Rtepired nnto t£c Lord. 

Strong IB the boTH upon his speed ; 
Strong in pursuit the rapid glede. 

Which innkes nt oaee bia gome : 
Stnmg the tall ontriah on the groimd ; 
Strong through tlie turbulent proEouiid 

ShooU liphiaa tu Ills aim. 

Strong is the lion — like the coal 
Bis ejeball — lilte a buition'R mole 

His cheat agtuimt the foes: 
Strong the git^r-esgle on his sail, 
Stroi^ ogainat tide tlie euormoiu whals 

Emerges as he goes. 

BdC stronger still in earth nnd sir. 
And in the sea the roan of prajer. 

And far beneath the tide : 
And in the seat to faith oBsigned, 
Where Bsk is have, where seek is Bud. 

Where knock is open wide. 

Beauteous the fleet tsefore the graJe; 
Beauteons the multitudea in mail, 

Ranked arms, and crested heads : 
Beanteons the garden's umbrage mild. 
Wolk, water, mediUted wild, 

And all the bloomy beds. 

Beaoteoua the moon full on the biwn : 
And besiiUoae wliere the veil's withdrawn. 

The virgin to her aponse ; 
BeaDteoua the tuniplti decked ami filled. 
When to the heaven of heaveaa (hey build 

Their heaTt-directed vows. 

BaantMnu. yea beanteona more than thest. 
The Shepherd King apon hii kneea, 

For bis moraeDtoiu trust ; 
With wish of infinite conceit, 
For man, beast, mute, the small and f^ot, 

And prosUata dost to dust. 

necioua the baunteoDs widow's mitB ; 
And precious for extreme delight, 

The largess from the churl : 
I^oions the mby's blushing blaw, 
And alba'a blest imperial rays. 

And pure cerulean pearl. 
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PrecioDB the penitential tear ; 
And precious is the sigh sincere ; 

Acceptable to God : 
And precious are the winning flowers, 
In gladsome Israers feast of howen. 

Bound on the hallowed sod. 

More precious that diviner part 

Of David, e^en the Lord's own hearty 

GJreat, beautiful, and new : 
In all things where it was intent, 
In all extremes, in each event, 

Proof — answering true to true. 

Glorious the sun in mid career ; 
Glorious the assembled fires appear; 

Glorious the comet's train : 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 
Glorious the Almighty's stretched-out arm ; 

Glorious the enraptured main : 

Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song when God 's the theme ; 

Glorious the thunder's roar ; 
Glorious hosannah from the den ; 
Glorious the catholic amen ; 

Glorious the martyr 8 gore : 

Glorious — more glorious is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down, 

By meekness caUed thy Son ; 
Thou that stupendous truth believed, 
And now the matchless deed 's achieved. 

Determined, Dared, and Done. 

See Nettleship's Essays and Thoughts^ and a paper by 
Arthur Symons in The Broivning Society's Papers^ number 
nine. A letter from William Rossetti will be found in The 
Athenceum for February 19, 1887. 

Clara de Millefleurs. The woman in Red Cotton 
Night-Cap CourUry, who forms an illicit connection with 
L^once Miranda, the Parisian jeweler. 

Claret. See Nationality in Drinks* 

Cleon. Men and Women, 1855. 

The motto of the poem is taken from Acts xvii. 28. The 
characters are imaginary, but the poem is historical in its 
spirit Cleon, the poet and artist, as well as Protus, the 
Tyrant, are drawn with historical fidelity ; they are typical 
of the period they represent. 

See Mrs. Orr, Fotheringham, and Symons. 




Clive. 

Clive. Dramatic Idyl*. Second Series, 1880. 

Rcibert Clive was born in Shropehire, England, in 1125. 
His youth was devoMii to miscbief. He went to India as a 
clerk in 1744, became a soldier, showed great courage and 
consommate skill as a military leader, and built up the 
EngliBh empire in India. He won the battle of Plassey in 
17S7 ; and he secured great wealth by means not strictly 
honest. In England he entered Parliament. His conduct m 
estigated in 1773, and he waa aequitted. The 
opposition he met with, and his excessive use of opium, led 
'] 1774- England owes to IJm her vast empire 

The story told by Browning is of a well authenticated 
character. It was first pablished in the second edition of 
the Bioffrapkia Britanniea in a biography of Clire, written 
by Henry Beaufoy, from family papers and other siniilar 
Boarces of information. This was reproduced sabstantiallj 
in Chalmers' Btographkal Dictwnari/. In Malcolm's Life 
of Lord Clive, vol. L p. 46, it is repeated and the above 
anthorities referred to, the account being in these v 

" Soon after his arrival at Fort St, Dixvid he was engaged 
in a duel with on officer, to whom he had lost some money 
at cards, but who, with his companion, was clearly proved to 
have played unfairly. Clive was not the only loser ; but 
the others were terrified into paytnent by the threats of 
those who htid won their money. This example had no ef- 
fect on him ; he persisted in refusing to pay, and was called 
ont by one of Uiem who deemed himself insulted by hia 
conduct. They met without seconds ; Clive fired, and 
missed his antagonist, who immediately came close up to 
him. and held the pistol to his head, desiring him to oak his 
life, with which he complied. The next demand was. to re- 
cant bis assertions respecting unfair play. On compliance 
with this being refused, his opponent threatened to shoot 
him. ' Fire and be damned,' said the daantleag young 
man ; ' I said you cheated \ I say so still, and will never 
pay you.' Tlie astonished officer direw away his pistol, 
saying CHve was mad. The latter received from his young 
companions many compliments for the spirit he bad shown ; 
but he not only declined coining forward against the officer 
vitb whom he had fought, but never afterwards spoke of 
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his behavior at the card-table. ' He has given me my life,* 
he said, ' and though I am resolved on never paying money 
which was unfairly won, or again associating with him, I 
shall never do him an injury.' " 

Macaulay, in his essay on Lord Clive, which is based on 
Malcolm's work, mentions this incident as follows : '' His 
personal courage, of which he had, while still a writer, 
given signal proof by a desperate duel with a military bully 
who was the terror of Fort St. David, speedily made him 
conspicuous even among hundreds of brave men." Colonel 
MoUeson, the latest biographer of Clive, passes this inci- 
dent by hastily in these words : *^ Stories have been handed 
down of the coolness and resolution he displayed at the 
pastime of card-playing; alike in unmasking a cheat, in 
putting down a bully, and in meeting good and bad for- 
tune." 

Mrs. Orr says the story, as told by Browning, was related 
to him, in 1846, by Mrs. Jameson, who had shortly before 
heard it at Lansdowne House, from Macaulay. Brown- 
ing invented the " friend," and the repetition of the story, a 
week before the death of Clive. 

Greenes Histcfry of the English People gives a good view 
of the work of Clive in India. Beside Macaulay's, Mal- 
colm's, and Molleson's, there are biographies by Caraccioli 
and Gleig. See Rolfe, in his Select Poems, where he gives 
a sketch of Clive's life, and notes on the poem. 

Colombe of Bavestein. The duchess of Juliers and 
Cleves, in Colomhe's Birthday, who holds her duchy under 
the Salic law. Her cousin, Prince Berthold, is the lawful 
duke. She is beloved by Valence, an advocate, whom she 
finally prefers to the prince, and the probable position of 
empress which would come with marrying the prince, who 
offers her his hand, but who does not love her. See Miss 
Burt's Brmvninff*s Women for a study of this character. 

Colombe's Birthday. After giving an account of the 
stage production of A Blot in trie 'Scutcheon, Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, in his paper on the early writings of Brown- 
ing, now published in his Personalia, proceeds to say of 
the present drama : " Fired with the memory of so many 
plaudits, Mr. Browning set himself to the composition 
of another actable play, and this also had its little hour of 
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ffraniUei, appeared in 184ii. I liave before tne at the 
present moment n copy of the first cilition, marked for act- 
ing liy the author, who has vrritten : ' I made the alterations 
in this cojiy to suit some — I forget what — projected stage 
representation ; not that of Miss Faucit, which was carried 
into effect loug afterword.' The stage directions are 
nnmerous and minute, showing the science which the dra- 
matist liad gained since lie first essayed to put his creations 
on the boards. Some of the suggestions are characteristic 
enough. For instance, ' unless a very good Valence is 
foand. ' this extremely fine speech, perhaps the jewel of tlis 
play, is to be left out. In the present editions the verses 
ran otherwise." Mr. Gosse refers to the speech of Valence 
in the fourth act, in which he describes Berthold to the 
Duchess. 

Coloniie'a Birthday, when published in BelU and Pome' 

Sunate*, was coUed : " A play, in five Acts. By Robert 
rowniiig, ftuthor of Paracehiis." It contained twenty- 
four pages, and was sold for one shilling. The dedication 
was dated Alarch. 1S44, and was to Barry Cornwall in 
the words retained in oil eilitions. Reprinted in Poetical 
Works of 18G3, second volume, among " Tragedies and 
Other Plays." 

This di-ama w»s put npon the stage at the Hayniarket The- 
atre, London, Monday evening, April 25, 1853. Miss Helen 
Faucit took the part of Culombe, and Barry Sullivan that 
of Valence. It was played for two weeks with success. 
Miss Faucit having chosen the play from a personal interest 
in it, and because of her appreciation of the character of 
Coloinbe. After outlining the action of the play T/ie Atlte- 
naum siud of it, and of its first pei-formance : " Such is 
the refined action of tlus charming poem, rather than drama. 
lis movements, for the most part, occur in the chambers 
of the mind. Such themes are evidently not of the usual 
■tage-Bort, and will fail of attraction to all who insist on the 
ordinary drama^c motion and ai-tion. To the worn-out and 
wearied playgoer, who can turn for a moment oat of tlie 
beaten path, notliin); could well be more delicious. The in- 
pvohintary toar was often felt upon the cheek. We feared 
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that on performance, this fine poem would scarcely be in- 
telligible to a mixed audience. Miss Faacit, however, by 
her skill, made them perfectly understand it; and the 
applause came in the proper places. That the performance 
will become popular, it is not for the critic to determine, — 
but we can record its apparent perfect success on the first 
night." The Examiner said : ** The applause was unmixed 
at the close of the play, and many passages as it proceeded 
had excited evident admiration and sympathy. If it re- 
mains on the stage longer than we have ventured to antici- 
pate, we shall think all the better of the audiences of the 
Haymarket. Nor, if the great beauty of the contrast be- 
tween the characters of Berthold and Valence could only 
have been better exhibited by the actors, should we have 
entertained so much doubt as we do of the probability of 
such a result" Another critic complained of the male 
actors, but praised the acting of Miss Faucit. ^^ Through 
the finished delicacy of the details, the traces of great latent 
power are evident, which, while they help to elevate our 
impression of the character of Colombe, increase our admi- 
ration of the powers of the actress who so skillfully subordi- 
nates her genius to perfect harmony with the poet's idea. 
Her clear and melodious enunciation of the dialogue and 
delicate phases of emotion seem to discover a force and 
beauty in the poem which is not elsewhere apparent. The 
Tnise en schie is admirable. The scenery and adjuncts have 
been skillfully selected, and are executed in the best style." 
This play was given at the Howard Athenaeum, Boston, 
Februaiy 16, 1864. 

The Browning Society secured the performance of Co- 
lombe's Birthday in St. George's Hall, London, on Thurs- 
day evening, November 19, 1885, witli Miss Alma Murray 
as Colombe. The accounts of the performance contained in 
The Academy, The Athenceum, and other journals, were 
reprinted in number seven of The Browning Society's 
Papers ; 2 : 93*. In the Boston Literary Worlds for 
December 12, 1885, Miss A. M. F. Robinson (now Mrs. 
Dermestetter) said of the play : " Colovibe's Birthday is 
charming on the boards, clearer, more direct in action, 
more picturesque, more full of delicate surprises than one 
imsguies it in print With a very little cutting it could be 
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nuide an exoellent acting play, and the atory ia bo simple 
And BO tDiK^hing. that even the playgoer miglit forgive it for 
being told in modern poetry." 

Rolfe includes Coltimhe's Birthiay in his annotated 
dramas oi Browning, and tie gives several pages of Belected 
critical comments, as well as extended notes. Miss Burt'a 
Broamin^'s Wonien discusses Colombe in the chapter on 
" m^nanimoua women." Mr. F. M. Holland pals the play 
into a prose slory in his Stories from Robert Browning. 
The sixth number of The Bronzing Society's Papers eon- 
tains a study of the avowal of Valence, by Mr. Leonard S. 
Oatram ; 2 : 87. 

ConteBsional, The. Published b Dramatic Romance* 
and Lijrici, seventh number of Belh arid PomegranattM, 
184o. It was there printed as II. under the general title 
of France and Spain. Poems, 1849, under its own title ; 
Lyries, 1863 ; Vramatic Lyries. 1.S68. 

Tiiia poem is historical only in the sense that it correctly 
interprets the period oC the Inqaiaition in Spain. A young 
girl wrings from her lover his secret knowledge, that is in- 
jurious to the Church ; and she does this at tne instigation 
of her confessor, who has assured her that her lover will be 
pni^d of evil by her prayers nnd fastJngs. She is then 
thrown into prison, after being put upon the rack; when 
■he sees her lover again he is nn the scaffold. As she 
watches his execution from her prison she epeaba her con- 
demnation of the methods by which she has been deceived, 
and of the religion which could lead men to such deeds. 
This is a true historical picture of the manner in which tba 
confessional was used to aid the Inquisition. 

Confessions. Dramatis PerKmie, 1864. 

See Corson for a brief interpi-etation. 

Constanca The rouaiii oF the Queen in In a Balcony, 
and the beloved of Norbert. She advises her lover to wait 
istlier than &sk of the Queen, who is a hard, selfish woman, 
the hand of her he loves. The Queen supposes that ~Sar- 
bert's devotion is wholly from interest in herself, and pro- 
poses to marry him, for she has grown to love him. Wben 
•he knows the truth the lovers tremble at her terrible anger t 
bat thny await the future secure in each other's affection. 
SeecMayon Miss Alma Murray's Constance, in The Brown- 
ijtg Socie'y'g Papers ; 2 : 33*. 
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Corregidor. In How it Strikes a Contemporaryy the 
poet who goes about seeing everything that is done and 
sending report of it to *' onr Lord the King." 

Count Qismond. Aix in Provenoe. First published 
in Dramatic Lyrics^ third namber of BeUs and Pomegra^ 
fiates^ 1842. It there appeared with the title France, be- 
ing the second poem under the general title of Italy and 
France, My Last Duchess being the first, and representing 
Italy, In 1863 it was put among the Bamances with the 
present title, and in 1868 it was classed with the Dramatic 
Romances, 

In his Living Authors of England^ Thomas Powell tells 
the story of this poem as follows: "An orphan girl is 
brought up by an uncle whose two daughters are envious 
of their cousin's beauty and accomplishments ; their jealousy 
reaches such a pitch that it prompts them to urge the be- 
trothed knight of one of them to accuse the beautiful or> 
phan of unchastity. They select the morning of the day 
when the object of their hatred is to be crowned Queen of 
the May. The knight accuses her, as prom])ted by the 
cousins; another knight, who secretly loved the beautiful 
orphan, gives him the lie ; they fight ; the traducer is killed 
— confessing, ere he dies, the plot, and the rescued beauty 
rewards the noble champion with her hand. When she is 
relating this, she has been a happy wife and mother for 
some years. The scene is laid in France." The story is 
wholly imaginary, but it gives an admirable picture of the 
times of chivalry. Mr. Symons says " the nicditeval temper 
of entire confidence in the ordeal by duel has never been 
better rendered.** 

Miss Burt, in Brouming's Women, chapjer on " complex- 
ity of character," gives a careful study of the poem. 

Count Guido Franceschini. The husband of Pom- 
pilia in The Ring and the Book, who married her for 
money, persecuted her cruelly, and when she escaped from 
him with the aid of Caponsacchi, murdered her and her 
parents. His trial forms the subject of the poem. His de- 
fense of himself forma the fifth book of the poem, and his 
confession after his sentence to death the eleventh book. 

Cristina. First printed in Dramatic Lyrics, third 
number of Bells and Pomegranates, 1842, as II. under 
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the general ^tle of Qiieen-Wnrship. Poems, 1842, by il- 
■elf : Lj/rics, 1863; l>ramatic Lyrics, '/'"" 

The Cristtna of this poem is Christina Maria, daughter 
of FrancLB I., King of Uie Two Sicilica. She waa born in 
1806; wa3 married, in 1829. to Ferdinami VII., King of 
Spain ; became Regent in 1833, on the deatli o{ tlie Kinf; ; 
and in 1U43 her daughter ascended the throne as Isabel II. 
Her life was given to intrigue, and to the use of tyrannical 
power. She waa hated by those she ruled, and despised by 
then because of her peraonai character. 

Lord Malmesbury, in his Memoirs of an Ex-M'mUter, 
gives this account of Christina, before her marriage to 
Ferdinand : — 

*' Mr. Hill presented me at Court before I left Naples [in 
1829]. . . . The Queen {Maria Isabella, geconti wife of 
Francis I., King of the Two SiciliesJ and the young and 
handsome Princess Christina, afterwards Queen of Spain. 
were present The hitter waa said at the time to be the 
cause of more than one inflammable victim languishing ux 
prison for having too opeidy admired this royal coquette. 
whose manners with men foretold her future life after her 
marriage to old Ferdinand. When she came up to me in 
the circle, walking behind her mother, she stopped, and 
took bold of one of the buttons of my uniform, to see, as 
she said, the inscription upon it. Uie Queeu indignantly call- 
ing to her to come on." 

The poem is based on the fact that a young man who 
loved Cristina, and with whom she played the part of the 
coquette, became insane because of her heartless treatment 

See NetUeship's Essays and Tlwughta, for a study of 
the poem. 

CYistina and Monaldescbi. Jocoseria, 18S3. 

The subjects uf this poem arc Queen Christina of Sweden, 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, and her master of horse. 
She waa born in 1626, was highly educated, succeeded her 
father on the tltrone in 1632, under the re:;ency of Oxen- 
fltiem, assumed royal power in 1614, concluded the treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648. abdicated in favor of her cousin, 
Charles Augustus, in 16Q0,soon after embraced the Catholic 
futb) and spent the real of her life in Rome, where she <lied 
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in 1689. She had great learning, her tastes and habits 
were extravagant, and she was one of the most famoas 
persons of her time. Daring her second visit to France, in 
1657, she caused the death of the Marquis Monaldeschi, her 
grand equerry. She was given apartments at the palace 
of Fontainebleaa, thirty-seven miles from Paris, up the 
Seine, or to the southeast; and here the murder of the 
marquis took place. She charged Monaldeschi with treason, 
but he had no trial, and was brutally stabbed to death. Her 
act was severely condemned at the time, and it has ever 
since been regarded as a dark stain on her memory. 
Monaldeschi is described as being greedy, selfish, ungrate- 
ful, false, and dishonorable. He was a bitter enemy of 
Sentinelli, also in the queen's service; and this man he tried 
to betray and have condemned 4x> death. It was Senti- 
nelli who commanded the soldiers who murdered Monaldes- 
chi ; but he went to the queen and plead for his enemy's 
life. Monaldeschi asked that he might be banished from 
Europe, but this the Queen refused. When the Queen 
heard that Monaldeschi would not finish his confession, she 
said, " The coward I wound him, and thus force him to con- 
fess." Her own account of the affair, as published by her 
court, is in part as follows : — 

*' The Queen of Sweden had conceived some suspicion of 
the Marquis Monaldeschi, her Grand Equerry, and this 
was confirmed daily by various proofs she had of his 
treachery. Watching all his actions, and the letters written 
to hira, she discovered that he was betraying her interests, 
and by a double perfidy was scheming to fix upon an inno- 
cent man, also an officer of the Queen's, the crime of which 
he alone was guilty. The Queen made pretense of believing 
that the treachery came from that other, and assured the 
Marquis she had no doubts of himself, in order the better to 
discover all. The Marquis thinking he had succeeded in 
his object, said one day to the Queen : * Madam, Your 
Majesty is betrayed, and the betrayer is the absent one 
known to Your Majesty and me ; and it can be no other. 
Your Majesty will soon find out who it is ; I beg her not to 
pardon him.' The Queen said, ' What does the man de- 
serve who betrays me ? ' The Marquis said : * Your Majesty 
should put him to death at once, and I offer myself to be 
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executioner or vi(^tim, for 't is an act of justice.' ' Good, ' 
replied the Queen, * remember ;our words ; as for me I 
promifie foa I will iiot pardon hiio.' Meanwhile she had 
sealed up the intercepted letters, which she placed in the 
hands of the Prior of the Maturing at Fontttinebleaa, la 
order to present them to the Marqais, when it shsuld be 
time. He on his side, considering that several posts had 
passed without his receiving any letters, began to feel some 
distrust, and endeavored to find at Lyons another surer 
florrespondent ; showing further by dilTerent actions that he 
was thinking of flight. Therefore the Queen, wishing to 
forestall him, on the 10th November had him summoned 
to the Galerie des Cerfx according to custom. The Marquis 
was long in coming ; he did so at length trembling. [We, 
ont of countenance, and quite another man. just as the Court 
had remarked him for the last few days with surprise. The 
Qneen addressed to him at lirst some indifferent nbserva- 
Uons. Meanwhile she had ordered the Prior to come to 
the gallery, into which he eutered by a door that was im- 
mediately closed, and Uie Captain of her Guards came in 
by another. The Queen then changed her talk, and having 
caused the Prior to give back the letters, she showed them 
to the Marijois, and reproached liim with his enormous 
ortme and hin horrible treachery ; she caused also all the 
papers he hail on him to be taken from his pockets, among 
which she found two counterfeit letters, one addressed lo 
the Queen, the other to the Mnrqnis himself, whereby she 
discovered a new treason against her. still blacker thui the 
preceding, of which be wisbed to make use in order to con- 
firm the bad impression he had attempted to give her against 
his enemy." 

Father le liel, prior of the Matui-ins, as an eye-witness, 
told how the marquis was put to death. Ho went to the 
gallery carrying the letters given him by the queen, who 
took them out of the package and showed them to the 
Marquis, who said they were copies. Then she drew nut 
the genuine letters, which he finally confessed were his. 
He laid the blame on other persons, but finally threw him- 
self at the queen's feet, asking panlon. At this point the 
three guards drew their swords, which were not returned 
until the marquis was dead. " But before this c 
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tion he got ap, and drawing the Qaeen now into one comer 
of the gallery, now into another, hegged her nnceasingly to 
listen to his justification. This she did not refuse, hut 
listened to him with great patience and moderation, without 
showing by Uie slightest sign that his importunity was dis- 
pleasing to her. . . • This conference having lasted for 
more than an hour, and tlie Marquis not satisfying the 
Queen, she approached the Prior, and said to him, in a loud 
but solemn and measured voice, * Father, I leave this man 
in your hands ; prepare him for death, and have care for 
his soul ! ' At these words the Prior, as terrified as if the 
sentence was against himself, threw himself at her feet, as 
well as the Marquis, to ask his pardon. She said she could 
not grant it. . . . 

** She then went away, leaving the Prior with the three 
men, with their swords bared, ready to kill him. When she 
had loft them, the Marquis cast himself at the feet of the 
Prior, whom he implored to go and beg for his pardon ; but 
the three men pressed him to confess himself, holding their 
swords against his body, though without wounding him. 
The Prior, with tears in his eyes, exhorted him to ask 
pardon of God. The chief of the three went to find the 
Queen, to imjJore her mercy for the poor Marquis ; but he 
cnnie back again very sad, and said, weeping, ^ Marquis, 
think upon God and your soul, you must die.' The Marquis, 
beside himself, threw himself for the second time at the 
Prior's feet, pressing him to go yet again and ask his pardon 
from the Queen. He did so, and finding the Queen in her 
room, her countenance calm and unmoved, he prosti*ated 
himself at her feet ; his eyes bathed with tears, his voice 
choked with sobs, he abjured her, by the passions and 
wounds of the Saviour, to have mercy upon the Marquis. 
She told him how sorry she was not to be able to grant his 
request. . . . She confined her wrath to the enormity of his 
crime and his treachery, which were without parallel, and 
affected all the world : further, the King was not lodging 
her as a j)risoner, or an exile ; she was mistress of her own 
will, and could do justice to her ofticei's, everywhere and 
always ; that she hiul to answer for her action to God alone, 
adding that the deed was not without precedent. . . . ' I 
will let the King know of it ; return and have a care of his 
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Mul, — I cannot in conscience Aa what yon ask ; ' and to aeiit 
him away. The Prjur renturlted by the change of tone with 
which she pronounceil the lost words, that if she could have 
gone back and changed tlie state of affairs she undoubtedly 
would have done bo, but having gone ton fur, she rauld no 
longer draw back without jilacing herself in ]ieril of lier 
life, hod the Marquis escaped. 

" In this extremity the Prior knew not what to do ; he 
could not go awny. and even though he could, tlie duty of 
charity and Ilia own conscience compelled him to prepare 
the Marquis for an edifying death. Accordingly he went 
back to the gallery, and embracing the poor wretch, whom 
be bathed with hia tears, he exhorted him, in the most ener- 
getic and pathetic terms with which God inspired him, to 
oompoee hitnaelf for death, and bethink himself of his con- 
science, since there was no further hope of life for him. . . . 
At this sorrowful news, after two or three loud shrieks, he 
knelt at the feet of the Confessor : . . . the Almoner of the 
Queen arrived ; ... the Marquis perceiving him, without 
WMting for ttbsohition, went to him : . ■ . they spoke to- 
gether for a long time in a low voice ; the Almoner went 
out, and took with him the chief of the three commissioned 
to execute him. Shortly afterwards, the chief returned 
alone, and said to him, ' Marquis, ask pardon of Grod, for 
wiUliiut any further delay you must die ; have you con- 
fessed ? * .\nd so saying, he forced him against the wall . . . 
ftnd gave him a stab in the stomach. The Marquis, wish- 
ing to guard it, seized the sword in his right hand ; the 
other, in drawing it bock, cut off three fingers of his hand. 
Mid finding his sword blunted, he said to a companion that 
the Marquis was armed underneath, and in fact he had a 
coat of mail weighing nine or ten poundR on. He then 
gave him another sti'oke in the face, at which the Marquis 
cried out, ' Father ' ; the Confessor drew near hiui, and the 
others stood aside ; , , , this received, he threw himself on 
the floor, and as he fell one of them gave him a blow on 
the lop of the head ; ... as ho lay on his stomach he made 
rigns for them to cut his head oS. . . . Thus the SlarquU 
ended his life at a quarter to four in the afternoon. , . . 
The Queen, assured of the Marquis' death, expressed her 
regret at having been obliged to order this execution uf the 
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Marqais, bnt that it concerned jostice to (mniah him for his 
crime and treachery, which she prayed Grod to forgive him. 
She bade the Confessor to be careful and take lum away 
and bury him ; she sent two hundred livres to the convent, 
to pray God for the repose of the said Marquis' sooL" 

The historical accounts of the death of Monaldesdu give 
no hint that he was the lover of the queen ; but the gossips 
and memoir-writers of the time represent their relation to 
have been of this kind, and Browning has followed them 
faithfully. The Avon of the poem is a village on the east 
side of the Park at Fontainebleao, Monaldeschi being buried 
in its little church, and a marble put in the pavement to 
mark his grave. The name of the queen is usually speUed 
with an A, and not as Browning gives it 

The poem opens with a description of Francis I. and his 
favorite mistress, Diana of Poitiers. Francis ruled from 
1515 to 1547, and was one of the most popular monarchs 
of the sixteenth century. He was the rival and the pris- 
oner of Charles V., and he contested with Henry VIII. on 
" the field of the cloth of gold." His wars in Italy and with 
Spain were of great importance; while the latter part of 
his reign was marked by severe persecutions of the Protes- 
tants. He was fiank, generous, and of good breeding, but 
passionate and a libertine. 

** The chateau or palace of Fontainebleao," says Baede- 
ker's Paris and ils Environs, ** situated on the southwest 
side of the town, \\^ said to occupy the site of a fortified cha- 
teau founded by Louis VII., in 1162. It was Francis I., 
however, who conveiled the mediieval fortress into a palace 
of almost unparalleled extent and magnificence. The exte- 
rior 18 les8 imposing than that of Fcme other contemporane- 
ous edifices, as the building, with the exception of several pa^ 
vilions, is only two stories in height ; but the interior, which 
was decorated by French and Italian artists, is deservedly 
much admired. . . . The Galerie de Diane, or de la Biblio- 
theque, is a liall eighty-eight yards in length, constructed 
under Henri IV.. and restored by Kapoleon I. and Louis 
XVIII. It contains the library and a number of curiosities, 
including MonaIdcFch]*s coat of mail. Under the Galerie 
de Diane is the old Galerie des CerfSn which is now con- 
verted into a 'garde-meuble * and is not shown to visitors. 
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Zt WBS in this room in 1657 that Queen Chriatina caused 
Count MonaldeBchi to be put to death niter a pretended 
trial for treason. Louis XIV. espreaseil his strong disap- 
probation of this proceeding, but toolc no fartlier steps id 
the matter, aud Cliristina conUnued to reside at Foutaine- 
hle&n for two years longer." 

Among other parts of the palace, which have special 
reference to Francis I., are the Galeris d'Henri II., or 
Salle des Fifes, which is a large hall. It contains the ini- 
tial and emblem of Diane of Poitiers in frequent recurrence. 
The Galerie de Francis I. is another large hall. " It is 
embellished with fourteen large compositions by Rosso 
Bossi, representing allegorical and mythological scenes re- 
lating to the history and adventures of Francis I. The 
paintjngB are separated from each other by bas-reliefs, 
caryatides, trophies, and medallions. Tlie winged sala- 
mander, being the king's heraldic emblem, and his initial 
F frequently recur." 

F. W. Bain's Christina, Qiceen of Sweden. London, 1889. 
U an enthusiastic defense of the queen in regard to this 
affair, and written from the point of view of ardent admi- 
ration. It gives the best account of her life. An opposite. 
juid in some respects more ti'Uthful, view is given in the 
£evve dee Deux Mnndei. 1888, by Madame Vincent ; 
translated in The Lioing Age. December, 1888. 

Dance, yellows and whites and reds. First 
printed in a small book called the New Aiapkion, published 
for tbe Ediidiurgh University Union Fancy Fair, 18S6, 
accompanied by an illustration. In 1887 pubUshed in Par- 
leyinffs with Certain Peojilr., at tlie end of Gerard de 
lAiiresie. 

Daniel Bartoli. Parleyinga with. Parleyin'js with 
Certain People of Importance in c/ieir Day, 1887. 

Daniele Bartoli was born at Ferrara in 11308, became a 
Jetait, was a leading preacher of that order, and in 1650 
wu comntissioned by the Father-General to write s history 
of the order. This he did in several volumes treating very 
inlly of its labors in both Asia and Europe. Its style is 
attractive, but it is filled with superstition and miracle. He 
also wrote several works on morality, on physical science, 
and on the Italian laninincc. He was made tbe Rector of 
the Roman OUcge in 1671, and h<? did at Rome in 1685. 
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Browning oses Bartoli and hia credulity in regard to the 
miracles and Baints of his Church as a means of showing 
that the true saints are not generally canonized, and that 
what they do and are have little comparison with Bartoli*8 
unreal men and women. The poem is not devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Bartoli or his teachings, but to giving an account 
of the saint in whom the poet believes. Mrs. Orr tells the 
story of this saint. 

'* Mr. Browning claims Don Bartoli's allegiance for a 
secular saint ; a woman more divine in her non-miraculous 
virtues than some at least of those whom the Church has 
canonized, and whose existence has the merit of not being 
legendary. The saint in question was Marianne Pajot, 
daughter of the apothecary of Gaston, Duke of Orleans; 
and her story, as Browning relates it, a well-known episode 
in the lives of Charles TV., Duke of Lorraine, and the Mar- 
quis de Lassay. Charles of Lorraine fell violently in love 
with Marianne Pajot, whom he met at the Luxembourg, 
when visiting Madame d*Orleans, liis sister. She was so 
fair, so modest, so virtuous, and so witty that he did not 
hesitate to offer her his hand ; and they were man and wife 
so far as legal formalities could make them, when the mon- 
arch, Louis XIV., intervened. Charles had by a recent 
treaty made Louis his heir. This threatened no obstacle 
to his union, since a clause in the marriage contract barred 
all claims to succession on the paH of the children who 
might be bom of it. But Madame resented the mesal- 
liance ; she joined her persuasions with those of the Minister 
Ic Tellier; and the latter persuaded the young King, not 
absolutely to prevent the marriage, but to turn it to account 
A paper was drawn up ])ledging the Duke to fresh conces- 
sions, and the bride was challenged in the King's name to 
obtain his signature to it. On this condition she was to be 
recognized as Duchess with all the honors due to her rank ; 
failing this, she was to be banished to a convent. The 
alternative was ofTered to her at the nuptial banquet, at 
which le Tellier had appeared — a carriage and military 
escort awaiting him outside. She emphatically declined 
taking jiart in so disgraceful a compact. Her reply was 
that if she ])osse8sed any influence over M. de Lorraine she 
would never use it to make liim do anything so contrary to 
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his honor and to his interests ; she already snffif^ientl)' re- 
proacheil lierself for the nian-iage to which hts friendship 
for her hod inipetled )iitD ; and would rather be Marianne 
to the end of her days than become Ducheas on such con- 
ditions. The reply has been necessarily modilied in Mr> 
Browning's more poetic rendering of the scene. And after 
doing lier best to allay the Duke's wrath (which was for the 
moment terrible), she calmly allowed the Minister to lead 
her away, leaving all the bystanders in tears. A few days 
later Marianne returned the jewels which Charles hod ^ven 
her, saying it was not suitable that she should keep them, 
since she had not the honor of heing his wife. He Beems to 
have resigned her without farther protest. 

" De Lassay was much impressed by this occurrence, 
though at the time only ten years old. He too conceived 
an attachment for Marianne Pajot, and married her, being 
already a widower, at the age of twenty'three. Their union, 
dissolved a few years later by her death, was one of un- 
clouded happiness on his part, of unmixed devotion on hers ; 
and the moral dignity by which she had subjugated thin 
somewhat weak and excitable nature was equally attested 
by the intensity of her husband's sorrow and by its transi- 
torineBS. Tlie military and still more amorous adventures 
of the Marquis de Lassay make him a conspicuous figure 
in the annals of French court life. He is indirectly con- 
nected with our own through a somewhat pale and ai-tificial 
passion for Sophia Dorothea, the young Princess of Han- 
over, whose husband became ultimately George I. Mr. 
Browning indicates the later as well as the earlier stages of 
de Lasaay's career ; he only follows that of the Duke of 
Lorraine into an imaginary though not impossible develop- 
ment. Charles had shown himself a being of a smaller 
■piritoal stature than his intended wife; and it was only 
too likely, Mr. Browning thinica, that the diamonds which 
should have graced her neck soon sparkled on that of some 
venal beauty whose chnlleuge to his admiration proceeded 
I from the opjioaite polo of womanhood. Nevertheless he 
, leels kindly towards him. The nobler love was not dis- 
I honored by the more ignoble fancy, since it could not be 
touched by it. Duke Charles was still faithful as a man 
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See NetUeship's Essayn and ThmghU^ and a paper by 
Arthur Symons in The Brouming Soeiety*B Papers^ num- 
ber nine. 

Deaf and Dumb. A Group by Woolner. This 
poein wa8 written in 1862 for Woolner's partly-draped 
group of Constance and Arthur, the deaf and dumb chil- 
dren of Sir Thomas Fairbairn, which was exhibited at the 
International Exhibition of 1862 ; but the lines did not ap- 
pear in the Exhibition Catalogue, It was firat published 
in the Poetical Works of 1868, volume tL, in the Dramatis 
Personce ; and it has retained the same place in subsequent 
editions. 

Death in the Desert, A. Dramatis Personm^ 1864. 

The narrative of this poem is not historical, but some of 
the early legends about St John were probably used by the 
poet Ceriiithus was a contemporary of John, according to 
IreniBus ; but Kusebius places him a little later, early in the 
second century. He was educated in Egypt, taught in Asia 
Minor, and maintained Gnostic doctrines. He held that 
Jesus was the natural offspring of Joseph and Mary, that 
tlie Christ became incarnated in Jesus after his baptism, 
and that the world was created by a demiurge, not by God 
himself. Tlie poem refers to some of these theories, and it 
also combats the teacliings of Strauss, who wrote a ration- 
alistic biography of Jesus, to prove that Jesus was a mere 
man, that John did not write the Gospel which bears his 
name, and that Cliristianity was largely an outgrowth from 
Neoplatonic and other similar tendencies. He tried to 
show the subjective origin of Christianity, that it did not 
have a su])crnatural origin, and tliat the miracles were 
either naturalistic, subjective or legendary in tlieir nature. 
Browning writes this poem to combat these opinions, to 
maintain the truthfulness of Christianity, and its trust- 
worthiness as a spiritual interpretation of life and the 
worid. 

In number nine of The Browning Society* s Papers^ 
2 : 153, is an extended analysis and interpretation of the 
poem, by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. A good interpretation 
of the poem is given in Nettleship's Essays and Thoughts, 

**De Gustibus — " Men and Women, 1855. Lyrics, 
1863; Dramatic Lyrics y 1868. 
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love of a rural English scene, and tlien his own love of & 
castle among tlie Apennines. 

Development. Asolaiido, 1889. 

This poem is autobiographical, giHng an account of the 
manner in which Browning was taught by his father. Mr. 
Kliarp says the father " was a man of exceptional powers. 
He was a poet, both in sentiment and expression, and he 
understood, as well as enjoyed, the execUent in art. He 
was a scholar, too, in a reputable fashion : not indiffer- 
ent to what he hod learnt in his yoath, nor heedless of the 
high opinion generally entertained for the greatest writers 
of antiquity, hut with a particular care himself for Horace 
and Anacreon. As his son once told a friend, ' The old 
gentleman's brain was a storehouse of literary and philo- 
sophical antiquities.' " 

To Mrs. Corson, a week or two before bis death. Brown- 
ing said : " It would have been quite unpardonable in my 
MM not to have done my best. My dear father put me in 
a condition most favorable for the best work I was capable 
of. He secured for mo nil the love and comfort that a lit- 
erary man needs to do good work. It would have been 
shameful if I liad not done my best to realize his especta- 
tioQS of me," 

Philipp Earl Biittmann, 1764-1829, was a German 
scholar, farnrms for his Greek grammars and lexicogra- 
phy. Friedrich August Wolf, 1759-1824, a German 
■cholar, first put forth, in his Prolegotnena ad HomerHm, 
the theory that the Homeric poems were not the work of 
one man, but the product of a number of writers of songs 
or rhapsodies, whose poems were finally combioed into one 

Dis aliter Visum ; or, Le Byron de nos Joiitb. 
Dramatis Pursmiff, 1864. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brintou thinks this poem Is as dainty and 
delicate as any vera de goeiifi, and adds of the seventh 
verse: "I think when Browning wrote that he must have 
had in mind tlie passage from Jean Paul Richter which 
Alfred Uusset places for motto to that blood-curdling piece 
of his called Svxon. ' Happy is he,' says Jean Paul, 
_*wboae heart asks not save a heart, and who desires 
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neiiher an English park, nor an opera seria, nor the mnsieof 
Mozart, nor a picture by Raphael, nor an eclipse of the 
moon, nor even light of moon, and neither scenes from a 
romance, nor yet tibeir fulfillment ! ' " 

The reference in the twelfth yerse is to the forty mem- 
bers of the French Academy, and to the election of a new 
member whenever one of their number dies. 

Nettleship's JCssayM and Thoughts grives a suggestive in- 
terpretation. 

DJabal. The young leader who claims to be the Ha- 
keem in The Return of the Druses. He is a mystic and 
schemer who half believes in his own claim, but who finally 
fails, confesses to Anael, and stabs himself on her dead 
body. 

Doctor Dramatic Idyls, Second Series, 1880. 

The story told in this poem is similar to one contuned in 
Roquette*8 Gevatter Tod, in which a young doctor is be- 
friended by Death, who shows himself at the head of the 
bed, when the patient is to die. The outcome of the story 
is different, however. Mrs. Orr says it is an old Hebrew 
legend, founded upon the saying that a bad wife is stronger 
than death. Professor Toy, Harvard University, sends the 
author this note : " I have heard of Browning's story of 
Death (Satan) and his wife, as a Jewish oral legend, appar- 
rently invented as a commentary on Ecclesiastes 7 : 26. I 
know of no written form of the story." 

DomiDUS Hyacinthus. The advocate for the poor, 
who, in The Ring and the Book, presents the case for 
Count Gaido. His speech forms the eighth book of the 
poem. 

Domizia. The noble Florentine lady, in Luria^ who 
is loved by that leader of the army of Florence, and who 
advises him against vengeance when he finds that he is be- 
trayed. 

Donald. Jocoseria, 1883. 

The story contained in this poem was told by Sir Walter 
Scott in The Keepsake^ for 1832, an annual published by 
Longman, London. After a brief introduction, in which 
he suggests that the " singular incident " he relates is 
adapted for illustration, Scott tells his story in these words : 

** The story is an old but not an ancient one : the actor 
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and sufferer wm not a very aged man, when I heard the 
anecdote in my early yoath. Duncan, for to I ehall call 
him, had been engaged in the affair of 1746 [the invasion 
of England by Prince Cliarles Edward Stuart, the ■ young 
Pretender ' to the throne of England] with others of h« 
clan ; and was supposed by many to have been an acforo- 
plice, it not the principal actor in a certain tragic affair, 
which made mucb noiae a good many years after the rebel- 
lion. I am content witb indicating this, in order to give 
some idea of the man's character, which was bold, fierce, 
and enterprising. Traces of this natural disposition still re- 
mained on Duncan's very good features, and in bis keen gray 
eye. But the limbs had become unable to serve the put^ 
poses and obey the dictates of his inclination. On the one 
■ide of his body ho retained the pro]M}rtiong and firmness 
of on active mountaineer ; on tlie other, he was a disabled 
cripple, Bcarre able to limp along the sti-eets. Tlie cause 
which reduced liim to tliis state of inlirmity was singular. 

" Twenty years or more before I knew Duncan, he 
assisted his brothers in farming a large grazing [a pastoral 
farm] in the Highlands, comprehending an extensive range 
of moDutain and forest land, morass, lake, and precipice. 
It chanced that a sheep or goat was missed from the flock, 
and Duncan, not satisfied with dispatching his shepherds in 
one direction, went himself in quest of the fug^^ve in an- 
other. 

" In the coarse of his researches, he was induced to as- 
cend a small and narrow path, leading to the top of a high 
precipice. Dangerous as it was at first, the road became 
doubly so as he advanced. It was not much more than two 
feet broad, so rugged and difficult, and, at the same time, 
BO terrible, that it would have been impracticable to any 
hat the light step and steady brain of a Highlander. The 
precipice on the right rose like a wall, and on the left sunk 

a depth which it was giddy to look down upon, but Dun- 

I passed cheerfully on, now whistled the Gathering ol 
)uB clan, now taking heed to his footsteps, when the difUcul- 
ties of the path peculiarly required caution. 

" In this manner, he had more than half ascended the 
precipice, when in midway, and it might almost be said, in 
niddU ur, he encountered A buok of the red-deer species 
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coming down the cliff by the same path in an opposite di- 
rection. If Duncan had had a gun no rencontre could have 
been more agreeable, but as he had not this advantage over 
the denizen of the wilderness, the meeting was in the high- 
est degree unwelcome. Neither party had the power of re- 
treating, for the stag had not room to turn himself in the 
narrow path, and if Duncan had turned his back to go down 
he knew enough of the creature's habits to be certain that 
he would rush upon him while engaged in the difficulties of 
the retreat. They stood therefore perfectly still, and looked 
at each other in mutual embarrassment for some space. 

^* At length the deer, which was of the largest size, began 
to lower his foimidable antlers, as they do when they are 
brought to bay, and are preparing to rush upon hound and 
huntsman. Duncan saw the danger of a conflict in which 
he must probably come by the worst, and, as a last resource, 
stretched himself on the little ledge of rock which he occu- 
pied, and thus awaited the resolution which the deer should 
take, not making the least motion for fear of alarming the 
wild and suspicious animal. They remained in this posture 
for three or four hours, in the midst of a rock which would 
have suited the pencil of Salvator, and which afPorded 
barely room for the man and the stag, opposed to each 
other in this extraordinary manner. 

** At length the buck seemed to take the resolution of pass- 
ing over the obstacle which lay in his path, and with this 
purpose approached towards Duncan very slowly, and with 
excessive caution. When he came close to the Highlander 
he stooped his head down as if to examine him more closely, 
when the devil, or the untamable love of sport, peculiar to 
his country, began to overcome Duncan's fears. Seeing the 
animal proceed so gently, he totally forgot not only the 
dangers of his position, but the implicit compact which cer- 
tainly might have been inferred from the circumstances 
of the situation. With one hand Duncan seized the deer's 
horn, whilst with the other he drew his dirk. But in the 
same instant the buck bounded over the precipice, carrying 
the Highlander along with him. They went thus down up- 
wards of a hundred feet, and were found the next morning 
on the spot where they fell. Fortune, who does not always 
regard retributive justice in her dispensations, ordered that 
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the deer should fall andennoBt and be killed on the spot, 
nhile Dancan escaped with life, but with the fracture of a 
le^, an arm, and three rib^. In this state he was found 
lying on the carcass of the deer, and the injuries which he 
had received rendered him for the remainder of his life ths 
cripple I have described. I never could approve of Dim* 
can's conduct towards the deer in a moral point of vieir 
(although, as the man in the play said, he was my friend), 
but the temptation of a hart of gfrcase, offering, as it were, 
his throat to the knife, would have aubdue.l the virtue of 
almost any deer-etalkcr. I have given you the story exactly 
M I recollect it" 

Mrs. Orr says this *' is a true story, repeated Us Mr. 
Browning by one who had heard it fi-om its hero, the so- 
called Donald, himself." The fact that Browning had the 
story given him by word of mouth will eicplain the slight 
variations between his narrative and that by Scott. 

Dramatic Idyls. Published in 1879. by Smith, Elder 
uid Co., 15 Waterloo Place, London. Pages, i.-vi., 1-143. 
The contents of this First Series were as follows : Martin 
Belpb i Pheidippides ; Halbert and Hob ; Ivkn Ivknovit^h; 
Tray; Ned Bratts. 

The Second Series, by the same publishers, 1880. Pages, 
i.-yiii., 1-149. Contents: [Prologne] ; Echetlos ; Clive; 

Uul^ykeh ; Pietro of Abano ; Doctor ; Fan and 

Luna ; [Epilogue]. 

No changes have been made in these two series of poems, 
in order of arrangement or in titles. 

See Fortnightly Bevkw, Grant Alien, 32:149; Con- 
temporary SevieiB, Mrs. Orr, 35 : 289 \ Fraser'a Maga- 
tine, 100:103: St. James Magazine, Thomas Bayne, 
47 : 108 : The Academy, Frank Wedmore, May 10, 1879 i 
The Athenufim. July 10. 1880. 

Draznatio LttIcs. This is the title given to the third 
number of Bella ami Pimte^ranates, published in 1842, 
which was prefaced by these words : — 
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DramoUic Lyrics contained the following poems : Cava- 
lier Tanes : I. Marching Along. II. Give a Rouse. IIL 
My Wife Grertrude ; Italy and Francfe : I. Italy. II. 
France ; Camp and Cloister : I. Camp (French). II. 
Cloister (Spanish) ; In a Grondola ; Artemis Prologizes ; 
Waring : I. " What 's become of Waring ? " II. « \ITien 
I last saw Waring " ; Queen-Worship : L Radel and the 
Lady of Tripoli. II. Cristina ; Madhouse Cells : I. 
'* There 's Heaven above.*' IL '* The rain set early in 
to-night"; Throu^ the Metidja to Abd-el-Eadr, 1842; 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin, a Child's Story. 

In the Poetical Works of 1863 several other poems were 
added to these, and the entire collection, here cidled Lyrics 
simply, was as follows : Cavalier Tunes : I. Marching 
Along. II. Give a Rouse. IIL Boot and Saddle ^ The 
Lost Leader ; *' How, They brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix " ; Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Kader ; 
Nationality in Drinks : I. Claret. II. Tokay. III. Beer ; 
Garden Fancies: I. The Flower^s Name. II. Sibrandus 
Schafnaburgensis. III. Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister ; 
The Laboratory ; The Confessional ; Cristina ; The Lost 
Mbtress ; Earth's Immortalities ; Meeting at Night ; Pai*t- 
ing at Morning ; Song ; A Woman's Last Woixi ; Evelyn 
Hope ; Love among the Ruins ; A Lover's Quarrel ; Up at 
a Villa — Down in the City ; A Toccata of Galuppi's ; Old 
Pictures in Florence ; " De Gustibus — '* ; Home Thoughts, 
from Abroad ; Home Thoughts, from the Sea ; Saul ; My 
Star ; By the Fireside ; Any Wife to Any Husband ; Two 
in the Campa^^na ; Misconceptions ; A Serenade at the 
Villa ; One Way of Love ; Another Way of Love ; A 
Pretty Woman ; Respectability ; Love in a Life ; Life 
in a Love ; In Three Days ; In a Year ; Women and 
Roses ; Before ; After ; The Guardian-Angel — a Picture at 
Fano ; Memorabilia ; Popularity ; Master Hugues of Saxe- 
Gotha. 

In the Poetical Works of 1868 this collection again re- 
ceived the title of Dramatic Lyrics. One or two minor 
changes were made in titles, but the order of the poems was 
the same. The edition of 1888 also showed one or two 
trifling changes in titles ; these are mentioned under each 
poem. 
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Dramatlo Romanoea The seventh Dumber of BetU 
and i'ome'jTunales, 1845. was calkd Dramatic Jtoiruincet 
and Ltfrtcs. The author's name van given &s " Robert 
Brownmg, Author of Parace/sim." Tlie price was two shil- 
Ungs. The dedication was to John Kenyun, and was dated 
" Nov. 1845." It contained tlie following poems ; How tliey 
brought tlie Gou<l News from Ghent to Aix (16 — ) ; Pictor 
IgnotUH, Florence, 15 — ; Italy in Eii[,'land ; England in 
Italy ; Tlie Lost Leader ; The Lost Mistress ; Home 
Thoughts, from Abroad : I. " Oh. to be in England." 
II, "Here's to Nelson's Memory." III. "Nobly Cape 
St, Vincent " ; The Tomb at St. Praxed's ; Garden Fan- 
cies ; L The Flower's Name. II, Sibrandus Scliafna- 
bnrgensis : Fi-ance and Spain: I. The Laboratory (An- 
cien Regime), II. The Confessional ; The Flight of the 
Duchess I Earth's Iinmortalitica : I. " See, as the pret- 
tiest ginves." II. " So, the year 's done with " ; Song ; 
The Boy and tlie Angel; Night and Morning: I. NighU 
II. Morning ; Claret and Tokay : I. " My heart sunk 
with oar claret-flask." II, "Up joraped Tokay on our 
tubla " J Saul (first part) ; Time's Revenges j The Glove 
(Peter Ronaard lo'iuitur). 

This number of Bella and Pomegraniitei was reviewed 
by Douglas Jerrold in his S/iiUin;/ Magazine, in part as 
tollowH ; " The poems published in this humble form seem to 
Hi the Dtterances of one of tho few real poets of the age. . . . 
He has a soul of fire, and casts away every detail, every 
thought, that does not ministrnte to the portrayal of the pas- 
sion with which every line of his productions is fraught. 
This it is that makes his poetry so abrnpt. so fragmentary, 
Mid to those whose suggestive powers are sluggisli, obscure. 
These qualities, which are objected to by some persous as 
blemishes, we take to be proofs of the Poet's geimine in- 
spiration. They display the terrible energy of his concep- 
tions — the truth and earnestness of his visions." 

In the PoelkcU Works of 1863 the ]»oems contained in 
this collection, and in Zhnmatic Li/rics, ua well as Men and 
Women, were redistributed, and a part of tliem classed 
onde* the title Homances. as follows: Incident of the 
French Camp ; The Patriot — An Old Story ; My Lart 
Daehem — Ferrartt ; Count Gistnond — Aix in Provence i 
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The Boy and the Angel ; Instans Tyrannas ; Mesmerism ; 
The Glove ; Time's Revenges ; Hie Italian in England ; 
The Englishman in Italy — Piano di Sorrento ; In a Gon- 
dola ; Waring ; The Twins ; A light Woman ; The Last 
Ride Together; The Pied Piper of Hamelin; a QiUd's 
Story; The Flight of the Dachess; A Grammarian's 
Funeral ; Johannes Agricola in Meditation ; The Heretic*8 
Tragedy — A Middle-Age Interlude 5 Holy-Gross Day ; 
Protus ; The Statue and the Bust ; Porphyria's Lover ; 
" Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came." The same 
order was preserved in tlie Poetical Works of 1868 ; hut a 
few minor changes were made in the titles, which are noticed 
under each individual poem in the present volume. 

Draunatis Personaa. This volume was published in 
1864, by Chapman and Hall, 193 PiccadiUy, London. 
Pages, i.-vi., 1-250. Contents as follows : James Lee ; Grold 
Hair, a Legend of Pomic ; The Worst of It ; Dls Aliter 
Visum, or Le Byron de nos Jours ; Too Late ; Abt Vo- 
gler (after he has been extemporizing upon the Musical 
Instrument of his Invention) ; Rabbi ben Ezra ; A Death 
in the Desert ; Caliban upon Setebos, or Natural Theology 
in the Island ; Confessions ; May and Death ; Prospice ; 
Youth and Art ; A Face ; A Likeness ; Mr. Sludge, '* the 
Medium " ; Apparent Failure ; Epilogue. 

Tliis collection was reproduced in the Poetical Works of 
18G8, with two poems added, as follows : Deaf and Dumb, 
a Group by Woolner ; Eurydice to Orpheus, a Picture by 
Leighton. No changes have been made in subsequent edi- 
tions. 

See St, James Magazine, 10 : 477 ; CoUmrrCs MagazinSj 
T. F. Wedniore, 133 : 186 ; Dublin University Review^ 
64 : 693 ; Eclectic Review, E. P. Hood, 7 : 62. 

Dubiety. Asolando, 1889. 

Eagle, The. The first poem in Ferishtah's Fancier, 

A dervish is a Mohammedan religious mendicant, in Persia, 
India, or Turkey. Tlie name signifies '* tlie sill of the door," 
and refers to the fact that the members of the order beg 
from door to door as a means of livelihood. Some wander 
through the country, and others live in monasteries^ The 
order is thought to have had its origin in Sufuism, the 
myntical form of Mohammedism. Their worship is essen- 
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t!aUy mysliod in its natnre. consUtiiig ot prayers, dances, 
and frequent mortification h, 

Tbia poem is aimply a versification of s, fable drawn from 
JTie Fable* of Pilpay, pnbllBhed in London. 1818. See 
J'eriahtah's Pancies for an account of these fables. Aa 
eonubed in this book tlie fable reads as fotlowa ; — 

"The Debvise, the Falcon, amd the Raven. 
" A rertoin Dei-vise used to relate, that in his youth once 
passing tliruugU a wood, and admiring the worka of the 
great Autiior of nature, he spied a, Fali'.on tliat held a piece 
of ficsh in bU beak ; and hovering about a tree, tore the 
flesh in bits, and gave it to a, young RAven thut lay bald 
and featherleBB in ils nest. Tlie Dervise admiring the 
bounty of Providence, in a rapture of admiration cried 
out. ' Behold this poor bird, that fa not able to seek out 
snslcnance for liiniself. is not however forsaken of its Cre- 
ator, who spreads tlio whole world like a table, where all 
creatures have their food provided for them ! He extends 
his liberality so fur, that the serpent finds wherewith to live 
upon the mountiiin of Gahen [a mountain in the East, fa- 
mous for a VBSt number of venomous onimalsj. Why then 
am I so greedy, and wherefore do I run to the ends of the 
earth, and plough up the ouean for bread ? Is it not bet- 
ter that I sliould henceforward coufine myself in repose to 
some little corner, and aliandnn myself to fortune ? ' Upon 
thU he retired to his cell, where, without putting himtietf to 
any farther trouble for anything in the world, he remained 
three days and three nights without victuals. At last, ' Serv- 
ant of mind,' said tlie Creator to him in a dream, 'know 
thou that all things in this world have their causes: and 
though my providence can never be limited, my wisdom 
requires that men shall mnke use of the means that I have 
ordained thfm. If thou wouldst imitate any one of the 
birds thou hast seen to my glory, nse the talents I have 
given thee, and imitate the Falcon that feeds tlie Raven, 
and not the Raven that lies a sluggard in his nest, an<l ex- 
pects bis food from another.' This example shows us, that 
we are not to lead idle and la^ lives upon the pretense of 

. depending upon Providence." 

I Earth's Immortalities. Published in Dramatic Bo- 
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mances and Lyrics^ Beventh namber of Bells and Pome- 
granates, 1845. The two poems appeared as I. and IT., 
without the subtitles, which were added in 1888. In the 
Poetical Works of 1863 this poem was classed among the 
Lyrics, which in 1868 became Dramatic Lyrics. 

Echetlos. Dramatic Idyls, Second Series, 1880. 

This poem is based on a legend ^ven in Pausanias' De- 
script ion of Greece, chapter thirty-two of the first book, 
which is devoted to Attica. Pausanias gives this account 
of the place where the battle of Marathon was fought : — 

*^ The township of Marathon is about equidbtant from 
Athens and Carystus in Eubcsa. It was this part of Attica 
that the Persians landed at, and were defeated, and lost 
some of their ships as they were putting out to sea in re- 
treat. And in the plain is the tomb of the Athenians, and 
on it are pillars with the names of the dead according to 
their tribes. And another for the Platsans of Boeotia and 
their slaves ; for this was the first engagement in which 
slaves fought. And there is apart a monument to Miltiades 
the son of Cimon, whose death occurred afterwards, when he 
failed to capture Pares, and was on that account put on his 
trial by the Athenians. Here every night one may hear 
horses neighing and men fighting : those who come on pur- 
pose to see the sight suffer for their curiosity, but if they 
are there as spectators accidentally the wrath of the g^ds 
harms them not. And the people of Marathon highly honor 
those that fell in the battle, calling them heroes, as also they 
pay honors to !Marathon (from whom the township gets its 
name) and Hercules, whom they say they first of all the 
Greeks woi^hiped as a god. And it chanced, as they say, 
in the battle that a man of rustic appearance and dress ap- 
peared, who slew many of the Persians vnth a ploughshare, 
and vanished after the fight : and when the Athenians made 
inquiry of the oracle, the god gave no other answer, but 
bade them honor the god Echetlseus. And a trophy of 
white stone was erected there." 

The meaning of " Echetlos " is " wielder of the plough- 
share." A picture of this hero was in the PoBcile at Atliens. 
Browning contrasts him with Miltiades, who made war on 
Pares for his own personal gain ; and Themistokles, who 
went over to the Persians. 
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Edith. The dead woman in Too Late, who ia loved by 
the miui who apeaks but who is not her husband, though ho 
htts lioped that some day she might bo his. 

Eglamor. The defeated uuet in Sordello, which see in 
thin volume. 

Elyire. The wife in Fifine at fke Fair, who walks 
with her husband through Fornic fair, and listens to his 
discussions of the nature of tlie love itetweon husband and 
wife, caused by his seeing the gypuy woman, Fifine, dan- 

, cm- 

I Engliahm&n in Italy, The. First published in Dra- 
< maiic Homances and Lyrics, seventh number of Jletlx and 
J'ometjT'atMles, li^4o. The title was Kngland in Italy 
(Piano di Sorrento), which was changed to the present 
form in tlie Poems of 1849. Romanrei, 1803; Dramatic 
Somatiees, 1868. 

See Mrs. Orr, who gives an unnsually good intei'pretation 
of this poem. Mr. .Symons says it ia '■the most entirely 
descriptive poem ever written by Mr. Browning." 

Epilogue. Asotando, 1889. 

In regard to the third verse of this poem the Pall Mall 
Gazette of February 1, 1890. related this incident : " One 
evening, just before his death-illiiess, the poet was reading 
this from a proof to his daughter-in-law and sister. He 
said : ■ It almost looka like bragi^ing to say this, and as if I 
ought to cancel it ; but it "s the simjile truth ; and as it *b 
true, it shall stand.' All Browning was there — 'as it's true 
it shall stand.' His faith knew no doubting. In all trouble, 
against all evil,, he stood firm. And It Is this buoyant trust 
and unfailing hope in lilm, and his wonderful power of in- 
stilling it into others, tliaC constitutes his main hold on hia 
admirers.-' 

Epilogue. Dramalia Persona. 1864. 

The lirat npeatter Interprets the Old Testament super- 
naturalism ; tlie second speaker modern rationalism, while 
the third speaker, the poet himself, interprets the philo- 
sophic BpirituJtli^m which recognizes at once the Immanence 
and the transcendeuce of Gud. See Mrs. Oit, Symons, and 
Fotheringham. 

Epilogue. Ferishtak's Fancies. Written at Venice, 
Decemher Ist, 1884, it soma ap the thought of the entire 
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work. It refers to the heroes mentioned in the preceding 
poems, and by implication to all the world's heroes. It is a 
plea for heroic faith in the good of lif e, and in the love 
that will triumph over every obstacle in the realization of 
immortality. 

Epistle, An. Ck>ntaining the Strange Medioal 
Experience of Karflhiflh, the Arab Physician. Men 
ami Women, 1855. Begun at Rome in the winter of 
1853-1854, and completed at Florence. 

This poem is based on the account of the raising of 
Lazarus contained in John xi. 1-46. 

Snake^tone, A stone that would charm away the poison 
of a snake-bite. — A spider that weaves no web. Probably 
of tlie saltigrade species. '* One often sees this species and 
its congeners upon the ledges of rocks, the edges of tomb- 
stones, the walls of buildings, and like situations, hunting 
Uieir prey, which they secure by jumping upon them, very 
much as a cat or tiger would do." The expression, '' take 
live and drop them, " probably refers to the use of the 
spider as a medicine by physicians. The spider was thought 
to have an occult healing power applied either internally or 
externally. Pliny describes its use ; and until recently the 
spider has been so employed. See Poet-Lore, 1 : 518. — 
Greek fire. Described in chapter lii. of Gibbon*s Decline 
and Fall. '* It would seem, " he eays, " that the principal 
ingredient was the naphtha, or liquid bitumen, a light, tenar 
cious, inflammable oil, which springs from the earth, and 
catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with the air." -— 
Blue-fiowering borage. Mentioned because of its stimula- 
ting medical properties. 

See Corson's Introdnction. Miss H. E. Hersey, m her 
edition of Christvuis - Eue and EaMer-Day, and other 
Poems, p^ives brief notes. 

Eulalia. The betrothed wife of Luitolfo, in A SouVs 
Tragedy. 

Eurydice to Orpheus. A Picture by Leighton. 
This poem was first printed in the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion catalogue for 1864, but in the form of prose. It was 
printed with the author's name, and called " A Fragment." 
The first reprinting was in the Selections of 1865, where it 
bore the titie, Eurydice to Orpheus : a picture by Frederick 
Leighton, A, R. A. Poetical Works, 1868. 
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Frequent mention is made of Orpheni by the classical 
writers, for lie was one of the chief legendary characters of 
Greece and Rome. Plato mentions him in several of the 
diolo^es, Ovid tiaa something to' say of him in the Meta- 
morphoses, and he is spoken of hy Virgil in the Geonjia, 
He was described as a native, and the king, of Thrace ; he 
was in the Argonautic expedition, and rendered it important 
service; he taught the Greeks religion, and e.stublisheil the 
tnysteries ; he founded civilization and social institutions, 
invented fables, and weis expert in medicine. His wife was 
Korydice, a nymph, tjbe was bitten by a serpent and died. 
She wss followed into tlie under~world by Orpheus, where 
hia lyre, which hod the power of drawing beasts, trees, and 
stones about him to listen to its magic tones, was made use 
of to work enchantment, for even the damned ceased from 
their torments while he playetl. His playing even wrought 
npon Fluto and Proserpine, until they promised to restore 
his wife to him, on condition that he should not look back 
Upon her until they had passed outside the infernal regions, 
(^pheus did look back, and his wife was at once caught 
away from bis sight. On his return to earth he mourned 
for £urydjce until the Thraciou women tore him in pieces 
bacBuse of hu excessive grief. The poet represents Eury- 
dice as speaking Uie words which caused Orpheus to look 
back upon her. 

Bathiiklea. The man of Phokis, the lover of Balaus- 
tion in Balaustion's Adreiiture, and her husband in Arii- 
tophanet' Apology. He follows her to Athens after she liad 
■aved her companions at Syracuse by her recital of Alkes- 
tU ; they are married soon after ; he describes the scenes 
following the presentation of the Tkesmophtrriazusae, and 
Ihen be accompanies her to her home at Rhodes. 

Evrfyn Hope. M«n and Women, 1855. Lyrics, 1863 j 
Dramaiic Lyrics, 1868. 

See Nettlesbip's Essays and Thovffkts, for comments. 

Face, A. Dramatis Ferionie, lt(64. 

The speaker is a painter, who is describing the beautiful 
&ce of the person to whom he is speaking. 

Family. The. Ferisktah's Fancies, 1884. 

Shinu (Sheeraz). A beautiful Persian city, the capital 
of the province of Fare, once splendid and prosperous, and 
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the home of Saadi and Hafiz. — The Hdkimj or Hakeem. 
The Mohammedan Messiah. 

Fears and Soruples. PaeehiarattOj with Other Po' 
ems, 1876. 

In answer to a letter of inqairy, addressed to him by Mr. 
W. G. Kingsland, Browning wrote the following in regard 
to the meaning of this poem : '* I think that the point I 
wanted to illustrate was this : Where there is a genuine 
love of the * letters ' and ' actions ' of the invisible ' friend/ 
— however these may be disadvantaged by an inability to 
meet the objections to their authenticity or historical value 
urged by ' experts ' who assume the privilege of learning 
over ignorance, — it would indeed be a wrong to the wis- 
dom and goodness of the 'friend' if he were supposed 
capable of overlooking the actual * love ' and only consider- 
ing the * ignorance ' which, fuling to in any degree effect 
' love,' is really the highest evidence that ^ love ' exists. So 
I meant, whether the result be clear or no." 

Ferishtah*s Fancies. Published by Smith, Elder and 
Co., London, 1884. Pages, i.-viii., 1-143. Contents: Pro- 
logue : I. The P!^agle ; II. The Melon-seller ; III. Shah 
Abbas ; IV. The Family ; V. The Sun ; VI. Mihrab 
Shah; VII. A Camel-Driver; VIII. Two Camels; IX. 
Cherries ; X. Plot-Culture ; XI. A Pillar at Sebzevar ; 
XII. A Bean-Stripe, also Apple-Eating ; Epilogue. Dated 
at the end of the epilogue: Palazzo Giustinian-Recanati, 
Venice ; December 1, 1883. 

This collection of poems was written under the influence 
of three Oriental books ; the Fables of Bidpai^ Firdusi*s 
Shah^Navieh, and the book of Job. Mrs. Orr says the 
idea ** grew out of a fable by Pilpay [Bidpai], which Mr. 
Browning read when a boy. He put this into verse ; and 
it then occurred to him to make the poem the beginning 
of a series, in which the Dervish, who is first introduced as 
a learner, should reappear in the character of a teacher. 
Ferishtah*8 fancies are the familiar illustrations by which 
his teachings are enforced." This manner of treating the 
subject, and the general form of it, gives the book a resem- 
blance to Jami*s Saldmdn and Absdl. 

The opening poem of the series, that called 7^ Eagle^ 
is not drawn from any of the best English translations of 
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I the Fables of Bidpai. The best transladons are Nortii'a 

I MoraU Plidosophie of Doni, 1579 ; Eastwick's, 1854 ; and 

I EaiUah and Dimnah ; or. The Fahlet of Bidpai, Keith- 

I Falconer, 188fl. In none of these does the fable of the 

* £agle and tlie Dervish appear; and it evidently must hare 

been drawn from some of the many other connected fables. 

In fact, this particular fable does appear In a children's 

book called The Fabien of Pilpatj, London, 1818. In this 

translation, which ia anonymous, only the short fables are 

given ; but the introductory nari'atives, and the continnous 

story which hinds together the fablex, are omitted. This 

truislotlon ia wanting in every kind of critical skill, was 

probably taken from some modern Buropean language, and 

carelessly or purposely included fables not belonging to 

Bidpai. 

Mr. Joseph >Iacobs, who has recently edited the earliest 
English translation of tlie Fables of Bidpai. that of North, 
says it is '' the English veraion of an Italian adaptation of 
ft [Spanish translation of a Latin version of a Hebrew trans- 
lation of an Arabic ada]>tation of the Pehlevi (Old Fersiati) 
[ version of the Indian original." This gives ns an idea of 
I the changes throagh which this work has passed, and of its 
I wide - spi'ead diffusion through all languages. Originally 
I these fables were birth stories of Buddha, and their equiva- 
I are found in the Pantsckalantra, the HitopadetQ-, the 
I Satha-sarxU-iagara, and the Makabkarata, the moet pop- 
I alar of the Buddhist books. Between 400 B. c. and 200 
. many of these stories were put together in a frama 
I formed of the lite and experience of Buddha. They were 
I translated into Old Persian about 500 a. d., and took sub- 
I itantiftlly the form they now have as the Fables of Bidpai. 
I These are beast-fables, in which animals act as men ; and 
I tiiey originated in the animism, or more especially the m^ 
Kitempcychosis, of India. 

r Jacobs and Keith-Fulconer give tables showing the re- 
markable diEFusion of Uieae fables, and tlieir connection 
with all other fables, even with ^^op and Uncle Remus. 
T^y also give most fa.Hcinnting accounts of the origin and 
growth of tiie Bi(]]>ai literature. ' 
1 On© feature of the Bidpai fables is their moral character, 
I iriuch luu commended them to the believers in all the great 
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religions. Jacobs says this book <* enjoys the uniqae dis- 
tinction of having appealed to all the great religions of the 
world. Originated in Baddhism, it was adopt^ by Brab- 
manism, passed on by Zoroastrianism to Islam, which trans- 
mitted it to Christendom by the mediation of Jews.'* 
'' Incredible as it may seem, " says Jacobs again, '* the 
Fables were translated in the first period of Uieir spon- 
taneous spread, not for the story-interest of them, but on 
account of their moral interest — their ' moral philosophy,' 
as tlie title of the Italian and English versions testifies. 
They were regarded as homilies,, and the tales were only 
tolerated as so much jam to give relish to the morality. It 
is important to notice this aspect of Uie book, as it makes it 
still more remarkable that it should have been accepted as a 
sort of secular Bible, if we may so term it, by men of so 
many different religions. There must have been something 
essentially human in this Buddhist book that it should have 
been welcomed as a moral encheiridion by Zoroastrians, 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians. Perhaps we may account 
for this universal acceptance of its doctrines because they 
seemed to come from the mouths of those who could not be 
suspected of heresy — from our dumb brethren, the beasts.*' 

Had Browning continued this series of poems as he began 
it, the resemblance to the Fables ofBldjyai in outward form 
would liave been very close. However, after the first poem, 
he dropped tlie element of fable and made his poems a 
series of philosophical discussions ; and yet enough of the 
story element remains to bring Bidpai distinctly to mind. 
Ferishtah very much resembles Bidpai the philosopher, as 
he appears in the Fables, His character as a sage, and his 
manner of teaching, are quite similar. 

Another feature of the book is tliat obtained from Fir- 
dusi*s gieat ej)ic poem of Persia, the Shah Navieh. The 
name Ferislitah is evidently itself Persian, and though it 
does not appear in the Shah Navifh^ yet Ferislitah is the 
name of a Persian historian of the eighteenth centuiy. No 
part of the machinery of Ferishtah^ s Fancies is taken from 
Firdusi, nor has Browning made use of any of the legends 
of the Persian epic. Yet it has frequent reference to the 
fabulous heroes, characters, and incidents in Firdusi. 

Firdusi, whose name was Abu'l Casim Mansnr, was bom 
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about 941 A. n, and dieil in 1020. He brooght together the 
legentis of ancient Persia, and wrote a great ejiie poem, 
called the Skak Nameh or Book of Kings. This poem 
waa edited by Jules de Mohl. and published by ibe French 
government ; and the Parsian was accompanied by a French 
tranxlntion. Madam Mohl edited a popular edition in 
1876-77. No complete translation has ever been made into 
English. That of James Atkinson, now published in the 
series of Chandos Classics, is a translation of a Persian 
abridgnient, and is in mixed prose and verse. Miss Helen 
Zimraem's Heroic Tales gives in an abbreviated form from 
the French some of the most interesting episodes. One of 
the most beautiful and pathetic of tlie episodes, the etory of 
Bustem and Snhrab, was made the subject of a poem by 
Matthew Arnold. 

Browning undoubtedly had the Shak Nameh in mind 
when he wrote Ferishtiih's Fiinries, for it shows a I'lose in- 
timacy witli that poem. As Ferishtah is a Persian dervish, 
it is quite in keeping with his character that he should refer 
frequently to this great epic poem, which is known to every 
achool-boy and peasant in Persia. Ila legendary characters 
■re known in that country as thoi^e of Homer are among us, 
and it is even more natural to refer to them, because of the 
associations with the national history and ideas. Fur descrip- 
and analytical studies of the Shah Nameh, see Miss 
Zimmern's introdnction to her Hemin Tales, and Samuel 
Johnson's Oriental Reli^ionf : Persia. 

Another element in Ferinhtah'i Faneie* is that taken 
from the book of Job, though it does not equal that from 
the Fhiles of Bidpai or the S/iah Nameh. Browning had 
evidently given some attention to the critical discussion of 
the origin of the book of Job, for he suggests that it is a 
Persian book. Scholars have often been of the opinion 
that Job is not distinctly Hebrew, but Arabic or Syriac in 
origin and in some of the characteristics of its teachings. 
Some of the teachings indicate that the author m.ty have 
come in contact with the religion of Zoi oa.iier, for while Job 
is a stern monotheist, he believes that God is opposed by an 
intriguing Adversary, 

In a letter to a friend, written soon after this series of 
poems was published. Browning said : " I hope and beliere 
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that one or two careful readingB of the Poem will make its 
sense clear enough. Ahove all, pray allow for the Poet's 
inventiveness in any case, and do not suppose there is more 
than a thin disguise of a few Persian names and allusions. 
There was no such person as Ferbhtah — the stories are 
all inventions. . . . The Hebrew quotations are put in for 
a purpose, as a direct acknowledgment that certain doctrines 
may bo found in the Old Book, which the Concoctors of 
Novel Schemes of Morality put forth as discoveries of their 
own." The mottoes indicate the humorous and fictitiously 
Oriental manner of the poem. 

See The Atkena^um^ Dec. 6, 1884 ; Saturday Review^ 
68 : 727 ; The Sjteciaiar, Dec 6, 1884 ; The Academy^ 
Dec. 13. 1884 ; The Browning Society s Papers, 2 : 245*. 

Festus. The devoted friend of Paracelsus, in the poem 
of tliat name. He has faith in Paracelsus and admires him 
to the end. Michal is his wife, a true and faithful woman, 
lovinjr and wisely advising the seeker for knowledge* 

Fife, trump, drum, sound I The first words of the 
song with which Farley ings with Certain People of Note 
in Their Day ends. It was written for the music by 
Charles Avison, which accompanies it, p. 364, vol. ^-i. of 
Riverside edition of Works, 

Fifine. The gypsy woman in Fifine at the Fair, whose 
physical beauty and gifts as a dancer led to tlie discussion 
between husband and wife which forms the poem. 

Fifine at the Fair. Published in 1872, by Smith, 
Elder and Co., London. Pages, i.-xii., 1-171. The pages 
from i. to xii. consisted of a half-title, title, quotation from 
Molibre*s Don Juan, act i. scene 3, a translation of it into 
verse by l^rowning, and a prologue, entitled Amphibian. 
The poem closed with an epilogue. The Householder* 

The quotation fi*oni Moli^re\s comedy of Don Juan, ou 
Le Festin de Pierre or Feast with the Statue, is sugges- 
tive as to the purpose of the p'.>ein. See Henri van Laun*s 
translation of Moliere*8 Dramatic Works, and especially the 
introductory notice to this ])articular comedy. Don Juan 
has been a favorite character with the dramatists, and it 
originated in a S])anish legend of a Don Juan who ran 
away with the daughter of a venerable commander, whom 
he killed in a duel. A splendid tomb and statue were built 
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to the com manlier, which Don Juan insalteil, and for this 
impiety wna tiui'leil to the infernal regions by some supernat- 
ural power. Sevei'al Siiaiiigb, Italian. French, and English 
dramatiHU) have made u»e of this story. sonieUmes origi- 
nally and sometimes copying from each otlier. 

Van Lann's account of Molifere's Don Juan will give 
some hinta for the clearer understanding of Browning's 
poem, though the latt«r had no purpose of drawing from 
Holifare or depicting another Don Juan. " This playi" says 
Van Laun, " depicts the Itero as a man who, rich, noble, 
powerful, and bold, respects neither heaven nor earth, and 
knows no bounds to the gratification of his desires or his 
passions. He has excellent manners, but abominable prin- 
ciples ! he is a whited sepulei'e, and abuses the privileges of 
Dohility without acknowledging its obligations ur its duties. 
Molifere sketches no longer the nobleman as ridiculous [as 
had been done by some who had previously made uso of 
Don Juan], but makes him terrible, and sliows tliat his ex- 
aggerated hatred of cant leads to the oommission of the 
greatest immoralities, and to ageism. After liaving sa- 
dnoed and abandoned many fair maids : after having io- 
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id openly flaunted tho most Hkepticsl 

in turns hypocrite; for hypocrisy is the 

But althuuch the hi^ro uf the play is 

il profligate, Mulitrs makes us feel oU 

Lderncath the charming exterior lurks 

No doubt he is nitty, but too sar- 

He is sensual, but less thou is gener- 

miich a libortin< 



loves to set all rules uf decency, order, and morality at de- 
fiance, AVIiat attracts him is something eccentric, violent, 
and scandalous. He likes to seduce a nun, or an innocent 
country girl, who is already engaged ; and this not through 
mere lust, but in order to prove tlist he can trample upon 
all human laws ; just as ho invites to supper the statue of a 
man whom he has killed, and plays the hypocrite in order 
to show his BForn fur all divine laws. . . . But Molitro has 
not made the hero coarse or ribald ; liIs language is always 
well choaen ; and allhough his morality may be offensive, 
his manners are never so. The style of his speech is ge&- 
crxUy masterly, often eloquent, and not seldura character- 
istic of his sneering, insolent, cruel, hypocritical feelings." 
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In Molibre's comedy Don Joan has married Elvira, the 
daughter of a nobleman, and at the end of a month has de- 
serted her; and he is planning the seduction of a yoong 
bride. Suddenly Elvira comes upon the scene, and in the 
conversation which follows, from which Browning quotes, 
Don Juan makes it known to his wife that he has deserted 
her. In that part of the conversation quoted, Don Juan 
exhibits doubt as to the course to pursue towards Elvira, 
and hesitates to declare to her the truth. Her admonition 
causes him to make known his abandonment of her ; but 
he gives a wholly false reason for his act. 

It is probable that Browning found suggestions for this 
poem in Byron's Don Juan^ as well as in his Childe Har- 
old^ to this extent, at least, that, whereas Moli^re and By- 
ron had drawn Don Juan as essentially bad, it seemed to 
him desirable to set forth one of another kind. In section 
sixty-seven he quotes from the fourth canto of Byron's 
Childe Harold. 

Poriiic is a small maritime town of France, situated di- 
rectly on the ocean, at the bay of Bourgneuf, in the De- 
partment of the Lower Loire in Brittany ; and is twenty- 
seven miles southwest of Nantes. Its baths and mineral 
springs are well known, and in the season are much fre- 
quented. It has a large traffic in building ships and fitting 
them out for cod-fishing. Public fairs are held every fif- 
teenth of June, second of September, and fifteenth of De- 
cember. The city itself is built on the side of a hill in the 
shape of an amphitheatre, and is very quaint and irregular. 

Pornic formerly was burned and razed to the ground by 
the Vendean array of Charette. It is now divided into 
two parts : upper and lower Pornic, and the Sands. These 
two parts have coramunication with each other by means of 
vast staircases hewn out of tlie solid rock. The port itself 
is bounded by a large quay, from which juts out a mole 
which has recently been decorated with a statue of Admiral 
Leray. The old castle, built in the tliii-teentli century and 
formerly in ruins, has lately been completely restored. 
Among many other curiosities and features of interest to 
be seen in the neighborhood may be mentioned cromlechs 
and various Celtic monuments. It has also curious natural 
grottoes, hollowed out by the dashing of the waves, which arc 
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known by the name of "The Cliiinneys," bepause when the 
aea u rough, the water spouts up with ^'ri^at force Uirough 
A hole in the top. resembling the smoke from a cluinney. 

Matilda Bel Ii8n>-E(i wards, in hev A Year in H'ailem 
france, gires the following description of Pornic : " A de- 
lieioas little seaside resort, now crowded and fashionable, 
but forty years ago a haiidfnl of tishemicn'a huts only, ia 
Pomic on the Bay of Bisi-ay. Hidf Italian, half Algerian 
in aspeti. with its intense blue Rea. emerald bills, and tiny 
white town built teiTace-wise above the small enclosed port, 
Pomic is a place in whlcb even the tropical heats of French 
Bnmmers are bearable. Here are shady walks close to the 
sea, little groves of silvery poplar and acacia, and long 
winding walks along the rocks. I recollect nothing on a 
•mall scale prettier or more ^n'^cioua than tliis little port of 
Pomic i and one July evening during my stay, with a sil- 
very crescent moon, a sky of mingled amber, pearl, rose, 
snd deep purple, as the fairy-like little fishing-boat« glided 
oat one by one into the ojien sen, the acenc was enchanting. 
Beyond Pornic eastward are amuoth stretches of golden 
corn, reaching down to the rocky shore : and when yon 
have got to the edge of tlie cliffs, you can walk for miles 
between puralain hedges, having green hills on one side and 
on the other shelving brown rocks and the lake-like, capti- 
vating Southern sea. 

''The glare of the Joly sun is terrible, in spite nf the 
green trees and shadow-giving rocks here ; but, for ail that 
Pornic is n delirious, friendly little place, with beautiful 
bits of luxui'iant country close to the sea, and on intensity 
of color in the purple se:\ and emerald verdure quite Italian. 

" Seu-hathing at Pornic is a. sociable anil amusing pas- 
time. Friends, neighbors, and young people given to flirta- 
tion put on their coquettish bathing-dresses, and play ahoat 
in tlie water in coni]jany. In spite of the intense heat. Por- 
nic is as crowded aii it can be during the season, though 
there seems to be no other attraction but the aforesaid con- 
stitntional sea-walks. In September and in October it must 
bo delightful, though I believe few visit it then. An enter- 
priring and philanthropic Fi-enchwoman, the popular autlior 
of tome admirable works of science, has lately founded m 
P^nlar library in Pornic — the first effort of the kind 
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ever heard of in these pictdresqae bat oatlandish mud be- 
hindhand parts. The Pomic people have an amiable, indo- 
lent look, and would, I should say, take to innovations uor 
kindly." 

It seems to have been only a second thooght which caused 
Browning to draw from Don Juan such suggestion as it gave 
him ; and the primary motive came from his life at Pomic. 
According to Mrs. Orr, ** Mr. Browning was, witli his fam- 
ily, at Pomic many years ago, and Uiere saw the gypsy 
who is the original of Fifine. His fancy was evidently sent 
roaming by her audacity, her strength, the contrast which 
she presented to the more spiritual types of womanhood ; 
and this contrast eventually found expression in a poetic 
tlieory of life, in which these opposite types and their cor^ 
responding modes of attraction became the necessary com- 
plement of each other. As he laid down the theory Mr. 
Browning would be speaking in his own person. But he 
would turn into some one else in the act of working it out, 
for it insensibly carried with it a plea for yielding to those 
opposite attractions, not only successively, but at the same 
time, and a modified Don Juan would grow up under his 
pen, thinking in some degree his thoughts, using in some 
degree his language, and only standing out as a distinctive 
character at the end of the poem." 

The gypsy woman evidently suggested to the poet a 
study of different types of womanhood, and their influence 
on man for good or evil. Then came the thought of a man 
like Don Juan, who should seek whatever help woman could 
give, not in the sensual manner of Don Juan, but in one re- 
fined and intellectual. In his study of the poem, Mr. J. T. 
Nettlcship has given an outline of it, which is helpful as to 
its meaning and the successive experiences it interprets. 

In paragi*aphs one to fourteen the speaker with his wife 
is walking through a fair at Pomic ; and the strolling actors 
who exhibit before them sup:gest to him discourse on the 
charms and advantages of a Bohemian life. 

Parairraphs fifteen to thirty -four discuss the different 
types of womanhood, beginning with Fifine, who suddenly 
appears before the speaker in all her physical perfection. 
He also shows how the spiritual beauty of Elvire is superior 
to tlie physical beauty of Fiflne, and why it has a greater 
influence upon him. 
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Par&^&pfaa thirty-five to fortj-two indicate why he pre- 
fers biB own wife to any other woman, even though othen 
may fur the moment attract and fiucinate him. This do- 
TOtian to the wife he cuinpares to hii" pussetsion of a great 
picture of Ruphatl, whith lie cares fur with leitl evtiu though 
he looks at a picture-book by Don!, 

In paragraphs forty-three to fifty-three he Biiovrs why 
men and women have iietd of ea4!li other, to supplement 
unlovelineas by love. The poet here gives his philosophy 
of the man-ied union of man and woman, that the nature of 
each may be rounded and conipleted in the other. 

In paragraphs lifty-four to fifty-nine the eanie thought is 
continued, but carried up to a study of the jiliilosojihy of 
life. The development of the soul I>y the means of love is 
the theme. Here he works out an artistic illuntration, that 
of the creation of a bcar,tiful statue, which exhiUits life in 
its higlier capacities. The legend of Eidolhi^, the daughter 
of Proteus, as tuld in tlie fourth book of the (Mi/gaei/. ia 
maile use of to show how the soul may be brought out iu the 
■rtistic Bttemjit to unfuld it and make it a perfect thin^. 

In paragraphs sixty to sixty-tliree he indicates what Fifine 
tnay l>e to him in this search for the purification and spi^ 
itual re-crealiun of the soul. 

Paragraphs sixty-four to «ixty-nine show how the sensual 
or the false may become a help in the soul's search for 
higher jrain, This he illustrates by the swimmer, who ii 
upborne by whatever he touches in the sea. 

In paragraphs seventy to eighty-eight be brings out again 
his oft-repeutt^d idea of the influence of woman in helping 
nan to secure his soul's growth, that she ia essential to this 
higher spiritual attainment. He also indicates that Fifine 
in this way helps hiiu, simply becanse she is a type to Inm 
of th« false and of die vain ^ows of the world. 

In pan^a)ihs eiljhty-nina to one hundred and twenty-sis 
be draws out his pbiiusophy of life, his playing Scliuinann's 
Carnioal suggesting a starting point, and Filine affording 
Qlostration. The music gives him a dream of the world as 
ind under this form he studie 



a masque : 

'o see what they will aftunl for the development of the souL 

In paragraph one hundred and twenty-seven the sgieukcr 

tradgw home with Elvire, and diBcuaseo tliraugh the uex.t 
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four paragraphs what sense and falsehood do for man, in 
yiew of death as the " final " of earth^s opportunities. 

In the last paragraph he slips away ; bat the epilogae 
continues the discussion with the declaration that '^ Love is 
all, and Death is naught." 

Mr. Nettleship outlines the purpose and meaning of the 
poem in these words : '^ The poem is put into Uie form of 
a monologue, spoken by a man ; throughout he introduces 
observations and objections made by his wife, each of which 
he discusses and answers. The whole poem is dramatic : 
the 8i)eaker is any man you like, of high attainments, lofty 
aspirations, strong emotions, and capricious will. Being 
such a man, he deals partly with truth, somewhat with 
sophiBm. His reasoning is good so far as his intellect and 
aspiration direct it ; but the last section of Uie poem proves 
the truth of his own philosophy (embodied in the swimmer 
symbol), namely, that a man reaching after too high an 
ideal is likely to fall the lower, the higher he has striven to 
reach. Tlie clearest way of showing where he uses truth, 
sophism, or a mixture of both is to say that wherever he 
speaks of Fiiinc (whetlier as type or not) in relation to him- 
self and his own desire for truth, or right living with his 
wife, he is sophistical ; wherever he speaks directly of liis 
wile's value to him (except in paragraphs thirty-eight and 
tliirty-iiine) he speaks truth with an alloy of sophism ; and 
wherever be speaks impersonally he speaks the trath. The 
man and his wife are cultivated people of independent 
means living at Pornic in Brittany. It is Pornic fair, and 
the fair has U'm})ted thither a company of strolling actors, 
rope-dancers, and athletes. The husband takes the beauty 
of this strolling company, Fifine, as a type, Jirst, of woman- 
hood, to point the moral of man's relations with women ; 
second, as a symbol of any influence good or bad which a 
wise man is bound to make use of for his soul's development 
during its life in this world only. Using her for a text, he 
moralizes on certain facts and ideas connected with the life 
of any individual man, as a gregarious and progressive be- 
ing, among collective men and women." 

Prof. C. C. Everett, in the 01(1 and NeWj for November, 
1872, says : '' The Don Juan who could justify his course 
must be of a philosophic turn ; he must be able to play with 
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the oiitaideB of things. Tlien. too, the reader must not ex- 
pect & cltsar, consUleiiC, and B.itis(actory nrgunieiit. The 
po«t-philo8opher who would make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason mast deal more or less in sophistries. He muBt 
put forth pretensions in one place that he fails to satisfy in 
another. He must sometime*! wear a mask ; but this he 
cannot wear always. Finuilly, the reader must remember 
that this h poetry, and not prose. He must not expect an 
nrgnment that will follow its hends like a sermon." 

All analysis and summary of the poem by Rev. J. Sharpe 
ia giren in Tie Browning Soeiety'a Papers. 1 : 255. 

In her •' picture of conataticy, " Miss Burt, in Browr^ 
iriff't Women, gives a study of Klvire and Fifiiie. An 
extended and keen analysts of the poem, entering fully into 
its det^ts, and also into its philuiio])hy. is that by Mr. J. T< 
Nettleahip, published in the second number, 1 : 199 and 
1:17*, of The Brauming Soeietij'a Papers; reprinted in 
Eisays and Thoughts. Also Old and New. C. C, Everett, 
6 : 609 : Canadian Monthly. Goldwin Smith, 2 : 285 ; 
Temple Bar, 37 : 315 ; The Browning Society's Papers, 
2 : 240'; Thf Academy. Nov. 27, 1S75. 

FUippo BaldiDUcci on the Privilege of BuriaL 
A Eeminiacence of A. D. 1676. Paeekiiirotlo. with 
Other Poeiits, 187G. 

Filippo Buldiuneci, a distinguished Italian writer on art, 
was bom in Florence in 1624, and died in 169(>. His chief 
work is his Niitixte del Frofessori del Diseffno, arXatiresof 
Painters, from Cimabue, J0„-0 - 1070. This history of art 
is It BCries of biographical sketches in six volumes, but it is 
intensely Florentine in its purpose and njetbmi. The com- 
plete works of Baldlnucci wei-e published lit Milan in four- 
teen volumes. 1808-1812. See further account of Baldi- 
socci in this volume under Paechiarofto. 

The incident related in the poem is contained in Baldi- 
nncci's skeleh of Lodovii^o Buti. as follows : 

" He was given an order to make a fii^ire of Christ cru- 
dfied, whith is now seen in one of the corners on tlie Ride 
of the wall \aA outside the gate at San Friano. It di>eB 
not eeem out of place to relate here an interesting anecilot« 
of a little episode which look place concernini; tliis picturB, 
and which was told to uie in my early youth by an old and 
venerable man, who lived at that time. 
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*' To begin, we will say that on the left of the above- 
named gate, stretching out towards Monticelli, is a little 
cemetery, the lateral terminations of which on the side of 
the street are enclosed by mulberry trees and lead in the 
direction of a little property at the foot of Monte Oliveto, 
called Verzaia. This little cemetery, in the last century, 
and even in the time of which we write, was used for a 
burying ground for the Jews. In the npper part, it is 
bounded by a very narrow road, which, diverging from the 
highway, winds around a hill, contiguous to which is tlie 
side of the aforesaid angle, where was already built a hand- 
some chapel, the same one in which the above-mentioned 
Crucifixion is now seen. In this chapel the patron of the 
place had already had painted a handsome picture of the 
Virgin Mary, with the end in view, that it could be seen the 
first thing by anyone entering the city ; and thus, this figure 
accidentally became the principal feature of this little ceme- 
tery. The Jews were much annoyed to see our sacred 
imapfe in that place, and they held a meeting, in order to 
decide upon some means of having it removed at any cost. 
To this end they had an interview with the patron of the 
place, and expressed to him their wishes, promising to make 
him a present of one hundred ducats, whenever he would 
consent to have this picture transferred to the other side, 
which overlooked the public street. The bargain was made 
and the money counted out. The place was hung with cur- 
tains, and the new picture painted. As soon as it was dis- 
covered the discontent of the Jews was revived ; for whilst 
they thought the former ornament was being taken away 
the work was still going on, and the figure of the Virgin 
was transferred to the other side, but in its place was intro- 
duced a handsome Crucifixion^ which is the one we have 
mentioned. 

" Some of the Jews perceiving all at once in the dis- 
tance these two pictures, when they returned home and re- 
lated the fact to their companions, they rose in a body, and 
such confusion and excitement ensued among these vicious 
people, that it really appeared as if the Jewish quarter 
would be destroyed. At last a meeting of the old men 
took place, and one of the oldest and most incensed of the 
rabbis was sent to call the person, who was the author of 
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this joke* to accoant. The rabbi having delivered his mes- 
Mge and expressed Uin rage, and indeed having bet^ii allowed 
every pHvilo}^ of speech, the deputy aruse. and uitli the 
greatest calmness he spoke to them this: 'Tell me, good 

Cple, wtiy do j-on find fault with my patron ? Your 
gMn has been fulfilled to the letter, and what else do 
yoa want ? It is my opinion that you are very presuniptu- 
OQH, that with your sordid money you wibhed to buy my 
pBtron*8 liberty.' 

" Then tJio rabbis ilispersed, discontentedly, but tacitly 
ackno pledging they were wrong. They stud no more almtit 
it. and no lunger trieti with their ill-gotten riuhes to control 
the piety of good CJiristians." 

Fire is the Flint. The lirst words of the fifth lyric iu 
Ferishtiik's Fn'u-l^i'. 

Flight of the Duobess. The. This poem was first 
printeil in Hood's Mtigaxitie for April, 1845. See Nittiott- 
atity in Drinks in this volume for reasons for this publica- 
tion. The first nine sections only were thus printed i th« 
whole poem first appeared in Iframatie Romanixs and 
Lyrics, number seven of Bells and Pomegranates. 1845. 
Poems, 1849 ; Romaneea, 1863 ; Dramatic Romances, 
168. 

This poem took its rise from a line — " Following the 
Queen of the Gypsies, O ! " the burden of a song which the 

Siet, when a boy, heanl a woman singing on a Guy Fawkes' 
»y. Aa drowning was writing it, he wag interrupted by 
the nrrivnl oE a friend on some important business, which 
drove al! thoughts of the Duchess, and the scheme of her 
Stary, out of the poet's head. But some months after the 
pnblieation of the first part, when he was staying at Bettts- 
fleld Park, in Shropshire, a guest, speaking of early winter, 
■aid, "The deer had already to break the ice in the p9nd." 
On this a fancy struck the pnct. and. on returning home, 
he worked it up into the conclusion of the poem as it now 

In stanza three tnerlin is a species of hawk ; faleonJan- 
ner is a long-Ui!ed sjiecies of hawk. — In stanza tiix uroekjs 
is wild bull, and bnffit \s bnlTalo. — In titanzn ten St. HuHert 
ii the patron saint of huntsmen; ^orji'er is yellowish varnish ; 
prickers, and verderers are huntsmen, light-horse- 
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men, and guardians of venison. — In section eleven wind a 
mort is to announce that the deer is taken ; seeded her eyes 
means to close them, a term used in falconiy ; fifty-part 
canon is ezphuned by Browning himself in a note published 
by Corson : '' A canon, in music, is a piece wherein the 
subject is repeated, in various keys : and being strictly 
obeyed in the repetition becomes the ' canon ' — the impera- 
tive law — to what follows. Fifty of such parts would be 
indeed a notable peal : to manage three is enough of an 
achievement for a good musician." — In section thirteen 
hdiccU is hell-cat or witch; imps the wing of the hawk 
means to insert new feathers into the wing in place of Uiose 
which are broken. — In section fourteen tcmans are Persian 
coins. — In section seventeen morion is a helmet ; Orson 
the wood-knight is described in the fifteenth century Rih 
mance of Valentine and Orson. Corson says that Orson 
was the twin brother of Valentine and son of BeUisant. 
The brothers were bom in a wood near Orleans, and Orson 
was carried off by a bear (French mirson, a small bear), 
which suckled him with her cubs. When he grew up, he 
became the terror of France, and was called The Wild 
Man of the Forest. Ultimately he was reclaimed by his 
brother Valentine, overthrew the Green Ejii^ht, his rival in 
love, and married Fezon, daughter of the Duke of Savary, 
in Aquitaine. 

See Corson*8 Introduction. Miss Burt's Brouming^s 
Women discusses this poem in the chapter on '* Lost 
Chords." Mrs. Owen, in the fourth number of The Brown- 
ing Society 8 Papers, 1 : 49*, analyses and interprets the 
poem in an allegorical manner. Dr. Furnivall and others, 
in the discussion following the paper, say that the poem is 
simply a romance. John T. Nettleship, in Essays on 
Brownififs Poetry, gives a chapter to this poem, and it is 
discussed in Kingsland's Chief Poet of the Aye. 

Flower's Name, The. See Gaiden Fancies. 

Flute-Musio, With an Aoooinpaniment. A solan- 
do. 1881). 

Forgiveness, A. Pacchiarotto, with other Poems, 187 G. 

The speaker is a man who makes confession to his con- 
fessor of the crime by which he had poisoned his wife in 
jealousy of a supposed rival. She had told him the truth 
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concerning her relationH to another, but his jealousy mftde 
ber write in lier own Uooil, with a, dagger, the cunfessioa 
the makes ; and the dagger is puisoneil. The dagger de- 
scribed was uoe posaeaned by Browning tiunsell in a large 
coUeetion of siniilur deadly implements. 

Founder of the Feast, The. A series of popular 
concerla were held in London, at St. James' Hall, on Satur- 
days and Jlondays. They were managed by Mr. Arlhur 
Chappell ; and wlien the patrons presented him with an 
album Browning wrote in it a poem addressed " To Artliui' 
Ch^pell" Printed in The World. April 16, 1884; T/ie 
Brvwningi SoeUti/'a Papers, number seven, 2 : 18* ; Biver- 
ide edition BruwniDg's Works, 1889. 

THE BX)LTNDER OF TUE FEAST. 
•' Entermy palace," if a prince should say — 

" Feast vith chs Piunt«ia ! 3je. in bodDtraiu raw. 

They range from Titioa up to Angelo I " 
Could we be dlent at the riiji survey ? 
A boat 90 kindly, in as great a way 

InTJles to banqaot, aubstibates for show 

Soand Chat 's divinec bUU, luid bids ns koow 
Bach like BeetboTon ; are we thaukJess, pmy t 
Tlunkt. then, to Artliur Chappell. — (hanks to him 

Whose every ^egt henceforth not idly raoDta 

"Senae has receiied the utmaat Nature graaU, 
My enp was filled with rapture to the brim, 

When, night by night. — ah, memory, how it hmita 1 -~ 

Huaia was ponred by perfect tniniatranta. 
By Halle, SL-huuuun, Putti, Joachiiu." 

April 5th, l8Si- 

Fra Llppo Lippi Men and Women. 1S55, and has 
since retained its place in that volume. Written at Rome 
■n the winter of 1853-1854. 

Filippo Lippi was born at Florence, in 1406. He studied 
I art under Tommosaccio, who is usually known as Masaccio, 
I and who is called in the poem "hulking Tom." His pov- 
erty in childhood curried him into a convent, but be was by 
1 natatv wholly unfitted for that kind of life. He escaped 
from it, led a free and easy life of travel and adventure, 
and finally settled in Florence nndec the patronage of 
Coeimo de' Medici. He waa a realist in art. painting life 
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as he saw it about him ; and even sacred sabjeets he treated 
in the same manner. He was bold, fervid, naive, full of 
delight in the natural, and not inclined to refine or idealize. 
The coarseness of his life, as contrasted with the beauty 
of his artistic work, is the subject of the poem. It was to 
Yasari's Lives of the mast Eminent Painters, Sculptors^ 
and Architects that Browning was indebted for his concep- 
tion of this painter, and he has more or less fuUy versified 
the account there given of him. He has added many 
touches of his own, such as were needed to make the story 
of Lip])i's life fit for his poetic purposes. Yasari's account, 
as translated by Mrs. Forater, contains some items of inter- 
est about the life of this painter not made use of by Brown- 
ing, but which help in securing a just estimate of his char- 
acter. The narrative b as follows : 

** Tlie Carmelite monk, Fra Filippo di Tommaso Lippi, 
was born at Florence in a bye street called Ardiglione, 
under the Canto alia Cuculia^ and behind the convent of 
the Carmelites. By the death of his father he was left a 
friendless orphan at the age of two years, his mother liaving 
also died shortly after his birth. I'he child was for some 
time under the care of a certain Mona Lapaccia, his aunt, 
the sister of his father, who brought him up with very great 
difBciilty till he had attained his eighth year, when, being no 
longer able to support the burden of his maintenance, she 
placed him in the above-named convent of the Carmelites. 
Here, in ])roportion as he showed himself dexterous and in- 
genious in all works performed by hand, did he manifest 
the utmost dullness and incapacity in letters, to which he 
would never apply himself, nor would he take any pleasure 
in learning of any kind. The boy continued to be called 
by his worldly name of Filippo ; and, — being placed with 
others, who like himself were in the house of the novices, 
under tlie care of the master, to the end that the latter 
might see what conld be done with him, — in place of study- 
ing, he never did anything but daub his own books, and 
those of the other boys, with caricatures, whereupon the 
])rior determined to give him all means and every opportu- 
nity for learning to draw. The chapel of the Carmine had 
then been newly painted by Masaccio, and this being ex- 
ceedingly beautiful pleased Fra Filippo greatly, wherefore 
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he frpqnented it daily for hie recreation, and, continaiilly 
pmetising there iu company with ma»y otlier yoaths, who 
were constantly drawing in tliat place, he surpassed all the 
others by very much in dexterity and knowledge : inasmuch 
SB he waB considered certain to accocipliah some mai'velous 
thing in the course of time. For not only in his youth, but 
when almost in his childhood, be performed so many praise- 
worthy labors, that it won truly wonderful. . . . 

'' It is said that Fra Filippo was much addicted to the 
pleasures of sense, insomuch that be would give all that he 
{KMaesaed to secure the gratjfieation of whatever inclination 
■night at the moment he predominant ; but if he could by 
no means accomplish his wishes, he would then depict the 
object which had attracted his attention, in his paintings, 
and endeavor by discoursing and reasoning with himself to 
diminish the violence of his inclination. It was known that 
while occupied in the pursuit of his pleasures, the works un- 
dertaken by him received little or none of his attention ; 
for which reason Cosimo de' Medici, wiping him to execute 
■ work in his own palace, shut him up. that be might not 
waste his time in running about; but having endured this 
contini-ment for two days, he then roaile ropes with the 
sheets of \m lied, which he cut to piect-a for that purpose, 
and so having let himself down from a window, escaped, 
and for spveml days gave himself up to his amusements. 
When Cosimo found that the painter had disappeared, he 
caused him lo he sought, and Fra Filippo at last returned 
to his work, but from that time furwanl Cosimo gave him 
hk liberty to go in and out at his pleasure, repenting greatly 
of having previously shut him up when he considered the 
danger that Fra Filippo had intmred by liia folly in de- 
scending from the window ; and ever afterwards, laboring 
to keep him to his work by kindness only, he was by this 
me«ns much more promptly anil effectually served by tlie 
painter, and was wont to say that the excellencies uf rare 
genius wi're as forms uf light and nut beasts of burden. ■ . . 

" In Florence. . . . having received a commission from tlie 
nuns of Santa Margherita to paint a picture for llie high 
altar of their church, he one day chani^d lo see the daughter 
of F'rancescu Buti, a citiien of Florence, who had been sent 
to the Convent, either as a novice or boarder. Fra Filippo 
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having given a glance at Lacrezia, for raeh was the name 
of the grirl, who was exceedingly heantifal and graceful, so 
persuaded the nnnSf that he prevailed on them to permit 
him to make a likeness of her for the figure of the Virgin 
in the work he was executing for them. The result of this 
was that the painter fell violently in love with Lucrezia, 
and at length found means to influence her in such a man- 
ner, that he led her away from the nuns, and on a certain 
day, when she had gone forth to do honor to the Cintola of 
our Lady. By this event the nuns were deeply disgraced, 
and the father of Lucrezia was so grievously afflicted 
thereat, that he nevermore recovered his cheerfulness, and 
made every possible effort to regain his child. But Lucre- 
zia, whether retained by fear or by some other cause, would 
not return, but remained with Filippo, to whom she bore a 
son, who was also called Filippo, and who eventually be- 
came a most excellent and very famous painter like his 
father. . . . 

'*Fra Filippo wfis indeed so highly estimated for his 
great gifts, that many circumstances in his life which were 
very blamable received pardon, and were partly placed out 
of view, in consideration of his extraordinary abilities. . . . 
He was an artist of such power, that in his own time he 
was surpassed by none, and even in our days there are very 
few superior to him ; therefore it is that he has not only 
been always eulogized by Michael Angelo, but in many 
things has been imitated by that master. . . . 

** He lived creditably by his labors, and expended very 
large sums on the pleasures to which he continued to addict 
himself, even to the end of his life. Fra Filippo was re- 
quested by the commune of Spoleto to paint the chapel in 
tibeir principal church, and this work he was conducting to 
a successful termination, when, being overtaken by death, 
he was prevented from completing it. It was said that the 
libertinism of his conduct occasioned this catastrophe, and 
that he was poisoned by certain persons related to the ob- 
ject of his love. . . . Pope Eugenius IV. offered in his 
lifetime to give him a dispensation that he might make 
Lucrezia di Francesco Buti his legitimate wife ; but Fra 
Fili])po, desiring to retain the power of living after his own 
fashion, and of indulging his love of pleasure as might seem 
good to him, did not care to accept that offer.*' 
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In Richter'e Commentarlfa on the Ltveg of Vasavv the 
errors of the Italian writer are corrected witli reftreiice to 
Lippi. " The romantiu aUiry which Vasari tells is t«<i ex- 
citing not to arouse the suspicion that little in it may stnnd 
the test of doeumentarT evidence. In the interest of cleal^ 
ing ap all doubts in tins matter, Signor Gaetono Milanesi 
has of late andertaken to bring together all the documents 
in which the artist is named, and he has thus been enabled 
to re-write the whole life, the data of which may be summed 
np in the following brief accmint. The date of his birth 
is most probably the year HOG. not 1402 as Vaaari has it 
in his first edition, nor 1412 as we read in his second edi- 
Uon. When about eight years old he was sent to the con- 
Tent Del Carmine, where he received the ordinary monastic 
iostrucUon. At the age of fifteen he became a novice, and 
in 1421 the holy orders were solemnly bestowed upon him- 
llie young friar seems to have studied painting not only 
from the works of Masoccio. but also under the direction of 
this master, who was at work in the church of the same nion- 
Mtery until his death, which occurred in 1468. In 1430 
and 1431 the account books of the monastery distinguish the 
friar's name hy adding the word 'painter.' After the last- 
named year his name entirely disappears from the books. 
Apparently he left the inon&stery in oitier to devote himself 
entirely to painting. Vasari says that in so doing he tlirew 
otT the clerical habit, hut this is improbable, since he con- 
tinued to be otrgood terms with the friars of Del Carmine. 
Probably he left the monastery with the approbation of his 
superiors. . . . Docnnienls inform as that in 1442, by a 
papal bull, he became rector and abbot for life of the paro- 
chial chnrch of San Quirica a Legnaja. near Florence. 
Soon after the year 1452. he settled at Prato, where he 
bought a house, staying therein until ahont 1463. He 
seems to have settled at Prato soon after the year 1452. on 
account of the extensive wall-pain tings which he had been 
commissioned to jaint thei-e. In 1456, when fifty years 
old. he became tlie rhnphun of the monastery of Santa 
Morgherila. whore he ft>ll in love witli one of the nuns, 
Lucrezia Buti, bom in 1436, who hod been forced to be- 
eome a nun in 1451. after the death of her father. The 
nun serred the artist as a model for the figure of a Vii^ 
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in a picture. This secins to hare giyen her the opportunity 
of revealing to the artist her intention of escaping from in- 
voluntary captivity. On the feast of Cintola, the renowned 
relic of Frato Cadiedral, Fra fllippo succeeded in bringing 
her to his house, where she gave birth to a son, Filippo or 
Filippino, the renowned painter (1457). Spinetta Buti, the 
sister of Lucrezia (bom 1434), with other nuns, followed 
the example given them by Lucrezia, and fled from the 
monastery, but in 1459 all had to return and to re-enter the 
novitiate. In 1461 there were before the magistrate new 
accusations against Fra Filippo and others for their disor- 
derly intimacy witli the nuns of Santa Margherita. But 
before the end of the same year Pope Pius II., on tlie rec- 
ommendation of Cosimo de* Medici, granted him a dispen- 
sation, recognizing thereby the friar and the nun as a 
married couple. Vasari unduly brings against the artist the 
charge that he, desiring to retain the power of living after 
his own fashion, and of indulging his love of pleasure as 
might seem good to him, did not accept the pope*s offer. 
The truth is that he accepted it, and Lucrezia continued to 
live in his house, where, in 1465, she was delivered of a 
daughter, named Alessandra. The Pope's dispensation from 
ecclesiastical duties caused him the loss of the income de- 
rived from them, and he became thus forced to depend en- 
tirely on his profession as a painter." 

Cosuno of tlie Medici is Cosmo de' Medici, the Florentine 
statesman, who lived from 1389 to 1464. — Pilchards area 
kind of fish. — The slave that holds John Baptist's head 
Ordangle by the hair is an imaginary picture. ITie London 
Browning Society publish a photograph of tliis picture in 
the fiiTst ])art of their Ilhistrations to Brownings FoemSy 
accompanied by Mr. Ernest Radford*s description of the 
picture. — Saint Laurence is the church of San Lorenzo in 
Florence, containing the tombs of the Medici, and several 
of the great pictures by Michael Angelo. — Old Aunt La- 
paccia is Mona Lapaccia, the sister of Lippi*s father. — The 
Eight consisted of a magistracy of that number of men 
established in 1376, for the direction of the city government 
of Florence. — Camaldolese are the monks of the convent 
of Camaldoli. — Giotto is Giotto di Bordone, a painter, 
sculptor, and architect, who lived from 1266 to 1337, one 
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of Dante's friends, anj greiitly influential in 
art in Italf. 

Brother Angfllco is Fra Angelica, wliose renl name waa 
Giovanni da Fiesole, and wiio lived fnim 13tJ7 to 1455. 
He belonged to the ruediteval school of painters, kept np the 
traditions of the past, and tlie idea that tlie soul was to be 
]>aint«d and not the flesh. In her Memoirs of Italian 
PaiiUfTi Mrs. Jameson says ; '' To Angelico the art of 
painting a picture devoted to religious purposes was an act 
of i^ligion. for which he prepared himself by fasting xnd 
prayer, imploring on bended knees the benediction of heaven 
on hid work. He then, under the impression that he had 
obtained the blessing he sought, and glowing with vbat 
might truly be called inspiration, took up bis pencil, and, 
mingling with his earnest and pious humility a singular 
species of self'Vplifted enthusiasm, he could never be per- 
auaded to alter his first draught or composition, believing 
that which he ha<l done was according to tlie will of Crod> 
and could not be changed for the better by any afterthought 
of his own or suggestion from others." 

Srolher Larenao is Lorenzo Munaca, a Camoliloli monk, 
who liiid tlie same tendencies with Fru Angelico In jiuinl- 
ing. — Gmdi is Tommnso Gnidi. called Mnsacciu or Toin- 
mawicciu. Slovenly or Hulking Tom. Bruwnuig makes 
Guidi one of Lippi's pupils, in this following good authori- 
ties. It now is probably decided that Lippi was the pupil 
of Guidi. — The Saint Laurence whose pic^ture was painted 
at Prato suffered martyrdom in the time of Valerian, a. D. 
258. by being broiled to death on a gridiron. — Sant' A »»- 
brogio « le B convent in Florence. — Saint AvAroM is the 
great archbishop of Milan, one of the muat influential of the 
Cliristian leudL-rs ut the fourth century. — A pretty picture 
gained is that of Tht Coroiiatton of the Virgin, in the 
Accodemia dcUe Belle Arti. Florence. 

Pm Lippo Lippi died at S[>»leto in 14C9. Many of his 
jnetun's are at S[>uleto and Prato, but the largest number 
Milt the best are in Florence. His Madonnas are in the 
PitU, Uffiri, Louvre, and Berlin Galleries. In the Catha- 
dral of Pralo, near Florence, are frescoes from his hand; 
I «nd in liie National Gallery, London, are lumels. Fur far- 
I Uier information about Lippi see LUbke, Mrs. Jameson's 
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Memoirs of Italian PainterSj and other works on the his- 
toiy of art. Vasari has much to say ahout his pictures. 

The story of Lippo lippi's life, as told hy Vasari, has 
heen made the subject of a romance by Margaret Yere Far- 
rington, under the title of Fra Lippo LippL Readers of 
the poem will find this novel of much interest Of special 
value are the fourteen full-page illustrations of persons and 
scenes mentioned in the poem. These include a portrait of 
the painter, one of Fra Lippo Lippi and Lucrezia Buti, and 
another of the Abbess Margherita. Lippo Lippi's Annun* 
ciation^ Virgin and Childn Madonna and ChUa^ and Coro- 
nation are reproduced. The other illustrations include two 
of the pictures of Fra Augelico, and views of Florence, 
Ancona, and Spoleto. 

Fraucesoo RoinanellL A painter of Rome, in Bear 
trice Signorini, who paints a portrait of a woman painter, 
Artemisia, which is destroyed by his wife, whose name is 
given to the poem. 

Francis Furini, Parleyings with. Parleyings with 
Certain People of l7nportance in Their Day^ 1883. 

Francesco Furini was bom in 1604, and died in 1649. His 
father Filippo, called Sciameroni, a painter of considerable 
ability, was his teacher in art. He also studied under 
Passignano and Rosselli. Then he went to Rome. He 
took up the methods of Guide and Albaui, and painted arti- 
ficial and mythological subjects. He earnestly continued 
his studies, however, acquired ability in design, and worked 
with the able artist Giovanni di San Giovanni. He was 
especially fond of designing nude figures, and in these he 
showed great delicacy ; and he chose out those subjects in 
which tlie human form could be treated with propriety and 
elegance, such as Adam and £ve. Lot and his daughters, 
Noah's drunkenness; or similar subjects from mythology, 
such as the death of Adonis, Diana and the other nyniplis 
bathing, and the judgment of Paris. Fuseli says that '' his 
works are excessively praised, and allowed to possess abun- 
dance of grace in the contours of his fi ures, as well as in 
the airs of his heads. Many of his paintings ai*e in Florence, 
which are deemed to add honor to the valuable collections 
of the nobility of that city.*' While Furini was graceful in 
drawing, he was defective in color. He tried to be proper 
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in dealing with the nude, but lie was sometimes wanting in 
refinement. On hia death -i>e<l he asked tiicrt all his un- 
draped pictorea might he collected and destroyed ; but this 
was not done. The change in Hcntiinunt thus expressed 
had led him at the age of about forty to becoue a priest ; 
and he was until his death an exemplary parish curute, hav- 
ing charge of the pari^ih af St. Ansano in the Magello. He 
did not, however, entirely abandon his work as a painter. 

Nettleship anys '' this poem contains a splendid attack on 
the prurient modesty which tinds lust to bo the chief motive 
power in the production of all great statues or pictures from 
the nude. Uut its main purpose, with which indeed the bulk 
of the poem is occupied, lies in a closely reasoned argument, 
designed to prove the absolute necessity for understanding 
the bodily life of man before you can penetrate to his soul, 
and thence to deduce by reanonable inference the existence, 
outside but not witliin man. though ever in touch with him, 
of an infinitely wise, strong, and laving Fir^t Cause, or 
God." 

Baldiniieci is the author of an Italian History of Art 
from which Browning drew his account of Furini ; and he 
was also Furini's friend. — Quicherai published in 1849 a 
five-volume history of the trial of Joan d'Arc. — D'AUnptn 
wrote an account of her personal life. 

See Nettleship, and a paper by Arthur Symons in number 
nine of The Broifiiinij Soriefy's Papers. 

Fust BJid his Friends. (Inside the house of 
Fust, Mayence, 1457.) The ejiilogue to Parleying^ 
with Certain People of Importance in their Hay. 1887. 

Johann Fust was born of a rich burgher family of 
Mainz or Mayence, but the year is not known. He became 
a banker, but his brother Jacob was a goldsmith. He was 
a money-lender and speculator, anil it was as such he first 
eame into connection with Gutenberg, llie real inventor of 
[winting. It was about 1440 that Gutenberg began Ids ex- 
periments which led to the invention of printing : but in 
1448 he had exhausted his financial resources, and borrowed 
money of Fust. In 1449 Fust loaned Gutenberg a large 
sum, and agreed to give him three hnnilred florins a year, 
and was to receive hidf profits. Fust did not keep his part 
of the agreement, but in 1455 brought suit against Guten- 
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berg, which reeulted in a verdict in his favor. Fust moved 
his part of the printing materials to his hoase called Zum 
Humbreicht in Mainz, and there began to do printing with 
the aid of Peter 8choe£Fer. He first printed the Psalter^ 
which came from the press August 14, 1167, a folio of 350 
pages, which was the first printed book with a complete date. 
It is now believed that Gutenberg did a part of the work 
on this book, before his separation from Fust, and that its 
beauty of workmanship was owing to this fact. 

Tritliemiufl, writing in 1514, says of the event which is 
described in the poem : ^* Peter Schoeffer, at that time a 
workman, but afterward son-in-law, of the first inventor, 
John Fust, a man skillful and ingenious, devised a more 
easy method of founding types, and thus gave the art its 
present perfection. And the three men [Gutenberg, Fust, 
and Schoeffer] kept secret among themselves, for a while, 
this method of printing, up to the time when their work- 
men were deprived of tiie work, without which they were 
unable to pi*acti8e their trade, by whom it was divulged, 
first iu Strasburg, and afterward in other cities." 

Anotlier writer, said to be Jo. Frid. Faustus, a nephew 
of Fust, gave this account of the invention : ** Fust had 
many workmen, among whom was Peter Schoeffer of 
Gernsheim, who, when he perceived the difficulties and de- 
lays of his master, was seized with an ardent desire to ac- 
complish the success of the new art Through the special 
inspiration of God, he discovered the secret by which types 
of the matrix, as they are called, could be cut, and type-s 
oould be founded from them, which, for this purpose, could 
be composed in frequent combinations, and not be singly 
cut as they had been before. Schoeffer secretly cut matrices 
of the alphabet, and showed types cast therefrom to his 
master, John Fust, who was so greatly pleased with them, 
and rejoiced so greatly, that he immediately promised to 
him his only daughter, and soon after he gave her to him in 
marriage. But even with this kind of type, great difficulty 
was experienced. Tlie metal was soft and did not with- 
stand pressure, until they invented an alloy which gave it 
proper strength. As tliey had happily succeeded in this 
undertaking. Fust and Schoeffer bound their workmen by 
oath to conceal the process with the greatest secrecy ; but 
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thay «howed to friends, when 
experimental types of woud 
string mid preserved." 

These accounts, however, liavc been proved to be full of 
mis-statemanta, aiid probably with the aim of glorifying 
FiMl and Schoeffer at tlie expense of Gutenberg. The laU 
ter had before this date invented and used metal types ; 
and many copies of Itis hookn had been put in circulation. 
See a full history of the subject iu De Vinne's Inaentian of 
Printing, where the book printed by Fuat in 1437 is fully 
described, with reproductions. Also Humphrey's History 
nf the Art of Printini/, London, published by Beniurii 
Quaritcb, which gives very full illustrations of Gutenberg's 
and Fust's books. 

Browning has accepted the Fust account of the invention 
of prmting, as told by THthemius and the anonymous 
Faastus, as being a correct one. At least, it answered his 
poetical purpose. He describes the secret printing of the 
Psalter, and the sensation produced by the rapid ranldpli- 
cution of copies of the printed page. The early printers at 
first imitated, as far as possible, the manuscript books; 
and this was the case with Fust's Pititlter. Later menibers 
of the Fust fam'ily wrote the name Faustus, which led to 
the confountling of it with the name of the magician who 
luH held so large a. place in legend and poetry. 

The statement was made by Durr, a professor at Altdorf, 
that when Fnst showed his books he was suspected of magic 
beeanse he cuuld produce them so rapidly and with such 
uniformity. He also says the monks opposed Fust, because 
he took from them the opportunity of making books. 
Other similar statementx wore made, with as little founda- 
tion in truth ; but they Iiave been too often accepted as a 
part of the genuine history of printing. 

" Tlie first book jiublislied by Fust, after his separation 
from Gutenberg," says Ue Vinne, " was the Psalter of 
1457, a folio of IJa leaves. Ouly seven copies of the 
edition of 1457 are known, and all of them are on vellum. 
The leaves of tluK book are nearly square, and tbi!y are 
made up, for the mo^t part, in sections of ten nested leaves. 
The sizu of ihu printed page is irregular, but most pages 
are about dght inchea wide, and twelve inches high. . - . 
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It is obvioosly an imitation not only of the copyist's bat of 
the illuminator*B work apon a fine manoscript. It was inr 
tended that the book should show the full capacity of the 
newly discovered art Letters and lines in red ink are to 
be foand on every page, and there are many very large and 
profusely ornamented initials in red and blue inks. . . . 
Schoeffer was compelled to brighten the colors by painting. 
Although sold as a printed book, the PscUter was the joint 
work of the printer and the illominator, and the features 
wliich the modem bibliographer most admires are those 
made by the illuminator." 

See Nettleship, and paper by Arthur Symons in The 
Brouming Society^ s PaperSy number nine. 

Q-arden Fanoies. The poems published under this 
general title first appeared in Hood's Magazine, July, 1844. 
See Nationality in Drinks for an account of the circum- 
stances of their publication. The two poems were, I. The 
Flower's Name ; II. Sibrandus Schaf naburgensis. They 
were rej)rinted in the Poems of 1849 ; in the Poetical 
Works of 1863 they wei-e put among the Lyrics, which in 
1868 became Dramatic Lyrics, 

George Bubb Dodington, Parleyings with. Par- 
lei/ings with Certain Peojjle of Importance in Their Day, 
1887. 

George Bubb was born in 1691, took the name of Dod- 
ington on the death of an uncle who left him a large estate, 
and entered Parliament at the age of twenty-four. He 
held various positions of importance under goveniment, es- 
pecially in connection with the navy, was two or three times 
in the ministry, was intimately connected with Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, and was made Baron Melcombe in 1761. 
He controlled five votes in Parliament, because of the position 
of his family, and these he used in wliatever way would be 
the most to his own advantage. He changed sides in poli- 
tics whenever advancement could he secured by so doing. 
He was j^ven to intrigue and political servility. The editor 
of his Diary says that his political conduct was ^' wholly 
directed by the base motives of avarice, vanity, and selfish- 
ness." Another writer says that ** never was such a compo- 
sition of vanity, vei*8atility, and servility." He did not 
follow principle or consistency ; his whole aim in life was 
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political preferment and the securing of a title. So well 
was this underatooii that, wbeo he appeared at Court, 
George II. said; " I see Dodington here Horaetiniea ; what 
does he come tor ? " On one occasion, when Horace Wal- 
pole waa discussing the majority in Parliament, he said ; " I 
do not count Dodington, who must now always be in the 
minority, for no majority will accept him." Pope called 
him Bubo, Clmrcbill satirized him, and the wits made him 
the butt of their sharpest gibes. Yet he had many to praise 
iiim ; but that praise is explained in the line of Young's : — 

" Too give protection — la wortlilosB atniin." 
Warton probably praised him from the same cause, his 
imtrooage : — 

" To prniK B Dodin^n. raah bard, forbear ! 
What iTBii thy weiik und ill-tuned voke avail. 
When OD tlukt thsme butb Yoaaa and TbamBtin fail ? " 

Fielding and Bontley also condescended to flatter him. for he 
aspired to become a patron of literature and literary men ; 
and hP left no means unused to secure the praise which his 
vanity and his ambition found helpful to his political pros- 
perity. Ho was a writer of ver»:^3. and he had a high repu- 
tation as a wit. He lived in luitury and made a gi'eat dis- 
play of his wealth. His private life, however, was as mean 
and treacherous as was his public career. Att«r living 
with Mrs. Behan for seventeen years he acknowledged that 
he had been married to her all the time, but thnt he was un- 
able to acknowledge his marriage, because he had given a 
large bond to another lady that lie would marry no one else. 
In fact, hia sole aim in life was to push his own interests, 
and " to make some figure in the world." His character is 
very correctly describetl by Browning in his poem. He se- 
enred the height of his ambition when he was made Baron 
M«lcoml>e: bnt he died the nest year, in 1762. See his 
own Diary. Walpole's Letter». Clieaterfield's Letters, Wal- 
pole's Memoira of Gfonje II.. Coxe's Pelham AihninU' 
tration, Edgeworth's Hducation; and Hawkins' Life of 
Johnson. 

.See Nettleship's Eisay» and TAoiiyhfs. and The Brown- 
inij Sor.ieiif's Papers, number nine, paper by Arthur 
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Q^rard. The leading servant of Lord Tresliam in A 
Blot on the *Scuteheoiu 

Gerard de Laireese, Parleyings with. ParleyingM 
tcith Certain People of Importance in their Day^ 1887. 

Gerard de Lairesse was bom at Li^, iu 1640. He 
studied the art of painting with his father and with Bartolet, 
acquiring from the latter his taste for the antique. He be- 
gan his career as a painter in Utrecht, but, meeting with 
UttJe success, he went to Amsterdam, one of his pictures, 
which he had sent to that city, securing him a welcome and 
patronage. He soon gained fame and wealth, for he was 
an industrious and rapid painter, while his social qualities 
attracted to him many friends and admirers. By the Dutch 
he was highly esteemed, for they ranked liim as their 
^' second Raphael, " Hemskirk being the first. His work 
was unequal in merit, being executed too rapidly ; but in 
expression and color he had much merit His pictures were 
largely of an allegorical and mythological nature, unreal in 
spirit and manner, and too fanciful to convey much of truth. 
It is this tendency toward the unreal which Browning dis- 
cusses and condemns in his poem. ''*• In every one of his 
pictures, " says one who has written of him, ** there are 
great appearances of a masterly genius, for his expression 
is generally lively, his coloring good, true, and glowing; and 
a light, firm touch gives a beauty and value to everything 
he painted." Towards the end of his life he became blind: 
but he had his friends about him, and many artists. To 
these he talked with great freedom and vivacity, discoursing 
to them of paintintr and of the ideal in art. His sayings 
were noted down by his companions, and after his death, 
which took place in 1711, these ' discourses were made into 
a volume, by a society of artists, and published as his 
Treatise on the Art of Painting. This work was trans- 
lated into English by J. F. Fritsch, and published in 1778. 
Lairesse was deformed, extravagant in his habits and tastes, 
fond of dress, and led a dissipated life. His picture called 
the History of HelioiJoriis was accounted his maRterjnece, 
while his Young Moses trampling on the Crotcn of Pharaoh y 
Polf/xenay Germa7iicus, and Anthony and Cleopatra were 
liighly esteemed. ' 

The English translation of Lairesse Browning read with 
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Sive a Jlovse, — The Glove. 

great interest and satisfaction when a bny, and it was his 
memory of tliin tiook which caused him to write the poem. 
The eighth Ktunxa was su(,'gestecl \>j ^acUylas and the myth 
of Prometheus, while the tenth stanEB draws upas MoKchiiit. 

The song at the end of this poem was first printed in a 
■mall volume called the A'ew Ampkion, and pnbtished for 
tlie Ediiibui^h University Union Fancy Fair, 1886. 

See Nettleship. nnd Arthur Syroons in number nine of 
The Browning Society's Papers. 

Qive a Rouae. First pnblinhed in Dramatic Lyrics. 
third number of Bella and Pome'jranates, 1842, as II. of 
the Cavalier Tunes, which see. Poe^ns, 1849; Lyrics, 
1863; lyramatic Lyrics. 1868. 

Give her but a least exouae to love me. Pippa's 
song in Pipjia Paxsci, as she goes alon^ the street in front 
of tl>e house of Jules, vol. i. p. M8, Riverside edition of 
Hrownings Work.^. 

Glove, The. (Peter Bonaard hifuitur). First pul)- 
li«hi.'d in Drainatir Biminncen and Lyrics, number seven of 
Belts and poijiez/ranaies, 1S45. Poems, 1849 ; Romances, 
18ti3 ; Dramatic R<nnanres. 1868. 

The story related in this poem is one well known in liter- 
ature, but was first told by St. Foix in his Easai snr Paris. 
The incident occurred in the reign of Francis I., of France, 
who was King during the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Schiller made use of this story, and his poem will be found 
in Bulwer Lyttons translation of his Poems and Ballads. 
In this translation the name of the lady is Cunigonde. 
Leigh Hunt tells the same story in his Rimini and Other 
Poems, where he colls it 

THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

EiDF Fnuieia wss n hearty king, sod lov'd a rayal sport, 

And one da;, as his liuiw fuofcht, snt Inakini; oa the Court ; 

The Doblia Bird tbc benches ruund. the ladies by their ride, 

And 'mangel them sut the Caunt de Loc^, with one for whom he 

sFgh'd : 

I And truly 't waa n eiJIuit (htng to see that crowninf* show, 

I Valor and lore, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

with hoi 



168 Gold Hair : a Legend of Pomic. 

With BwaUowing miglit Mid idfl^d roftr, they raU*d on one another. 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane, waa in a thnnderone smother ; 
The hloody foam aboTe the ban came whizadng through the air : 
Said Francis, then, ** Faith, gentlemen, we 're better here than there/* 

De Lorge's lore overheard the king, a beanteons, liTely dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bri^t eyes, which always seemed the 

same; 
She thought, The Coont, my lorer, is braTe aa brare can be — 
He sorely would do wondrons thii^ to show his love of me : 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine, — 
111 drop my gWe, to prore his Iots, then look at him and smile. 

She dropped her glore, to prore his lore, then looVd at him and 

smil'd; 
He bow*d, and in a moment leap'd among the lions wild : 
The leap was quick, quick was return, he has regained the plaee, 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's face. 
** By Qod I *' cried Francis, ** rightly done I " and he rose from where 

he sat; 
** No love, '' quoth he, " but vanity, sets love a task like that ! '* 

Browning was not satisfied with this account of the action 
of the lady ; and he gives the story a quite difiPerent ending, 
keeping the legendary form of the narrative by putting it 
into the mouth of Peter Ronsard, the founder of the classi- 
cal school of French poets, who lived in the time of King 
Francis. Clement Marot was another poet of the same 
period, who, at the court of Margaret of Navarre, translated 
the Psalms in a spirit so liberal they had much to do in 
spreading Protestantism. Most of his poems were of a 
lyrical and amorous nature. 

Gold Hair : a Legend of Pornio. Dramatis Per- 
sonce, 1864. 

This poem was written in Normandy, where the poet 
spent several months for Mrs. Browning's health, in tlie 
autumn of 1858. 

According to Mrs. Orr this is " a true story of Pomic, 
which may l)e read in guide-books to the place. A young 
girl of good family died there in odor of sanctity ; she 
seemed too pure and fragile for earth. But she had one 
earthly charm, tliat of glorious golden hair ; and one earthly 
feeling, which was her apparent pride in it. As she lay on 
her deathbed, she entreated that it might not be disturbed ; 
and she was buried near the high altar of the church of St. 
Gilles, a picturesque old church which has since been de- 
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■troyed, with the gold^ tresses closely swathed ahont her 
afterwards, the church needed repair. A loose coin 
drew attention to the spot in which the coSin lay. Ita 
boards had harst, and Hcattered uhont lay tliirty double 
loais, which had been hidden in the golden hair. So the 
aaint-like maiden was a miser." Fur iin acount of Pornic 
see Fijine at the Fair in this volume. 

" This poem, " according to Mr. Sharp, " was printed tor 
private limited circalation, thongh primarily for the purpose 
of securing American copyright. Browning several times 
printed single poems thus, and for the same reasons — that 
is, either for transatlantic copyright, or when the verses 
were not likely to be included in any volume for a prolonged 
period. These leaflets or half-sheetlets of Gold Hair and 
ProtpUe, of Clean and TAs StaUie mid the Bust are 
luiiong the rarest finds for the cuUector." 

See Miss Burt's Browning's Wumen for a study of this 
poem. 

OoldonL Goldoni was the father of modern Italian 
comedy, and lived from 1707 to 1793. He was a Venetian 
by birth, and wrote largely in the dialect of that rity. A 
monument to his memory was erected at Venice in 1883. 
Browning wrote (or tlie album of the Committee of the 
Goldoni Monument a stanza which so pleased its members 
that they gave it the lirst plac^. It was pnblished in the 
PaU Mall GaiHte for December 8, 1883, and in the fifth 
number <4 The Browning Sociefy'* Papers. 

"Ooldoni — Eooil, gay, unnnieit of mnla. — 

OIoHitiehuIf V eaiae in that vereo of tliine, — 

What thongh it jtut reflmt tho atuide anil ahitia 
Of aomnion life, nor render, an it rolls. 
Oisiideur and gloom ? Sullicient tor tbj shosU 

WasCnmiv^: Parini'B dep'Jis onslirino 

Seerets niuiiit«d to that opkline 
SBrfwn of thhigB whinh lan^ha along thy wrolli. 
There throng the People : how they oome ktid go. 

Lisp the soft langiuiee. flannt the bright gub, — SM, — 
Od Plana. Calle. under Portico 

And over Bridf^e 1 Dear kini; of r<itni>dr. 
Be honored I Thon that didM love Vtrnvo ao. 

Veniee. and tre vho love har, all Ion thoel 
"VonioB, No*. 27, I6S3." 
Good to forgive. The opening words of the prologue 



160 Grammarian^ s Funeral. — GuardianrAngeL 

to La Saisiaz, In the secoiid seriM of Sdedions from hb 
poems made by Browning, 1880, this poem is pnbliBhed as 
III. under the general title of PiagahrSigkU. 

Ghramxnariaii's Funeral, A, Bhortly after the Re- 
vival of Lteaming in Europe. Men^ and Wamenj 1855. 
HamanceSj 1863 ; Dramatic Romances^ 1868. 

This poem is not based on any historical incident, though 
it g^ves a faithful description of the love of learning of the 
time mentioned in the title, as manifested in the poneers of 
the Renaissance. Such men were Cyriac of Ancona, Filelf o, 
Pierre de Maricourt, and many other schc^rs. The word 
<< grrammarian " then had a larger meaning than now, for it 
signified a student in the wider sense, one devoted to letters 
or general learning. The aim of this poem, says R. H. 
Button in his Literary Essays, ^ is to bring out the strong 
implicit faith in an eternal career, which there must be in 
any man who devotes his life wholly to the preliminary toil 
of mastering the rudiments of language." 

The spealter is the leader of the company who are bear- 
ing the Grammarian to his grave. The parts in parenthesis 
are the directions of the leader to his companions as they 
pass up the mountain with the corpse. His diseases are 
mentioned as Calculus, the stone ; Tussis, a cough ; hy* 
droptic, dropsical. — Hoti is the Greek particle ori, that, 
etc. — Oun is the Greek particle o$v, then, now then, etc. — 
The enclitic De is the Greek 8c, which Browning refers to 
in a letter to the London Daily News of Nov. Jl, 1874 
" To the Editor : Sir, — In a clever article this morning you 
speak of 'the doctrine of enclitic De' — * which,' with all def 
erence to Mr. Browning, in point of fact does not exist. 
No, not to Mr. Browning : but pray defer to Herr Buttmann 
whose fifth list of ' enclitics ' ends with * the inseparable De 
— or to Curtius, whose fifth list ends also with * De (mean- 
ing * toxvards ' and as a demonstrative ap]>endage).' That 
this is not to be confounded with the accentuated * De, 
meaning but ' was the * doctrine ' which tlie Grammarian 
bequeathed to those capable of receiving it. — I am, sir, 
yours obediently, R. B." 

Guardian-Angel, The. A Picture at Fano. Men 
and Women, 1855. Lyrics, 1863 ; Dramatic Lyric4i, 1868. 

Fano is a town of about twenty tliousand inhabitants, 
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flituated on tlie Adriatic, in Italy, thirty miles to the north 
of Anoona, and in the province bnown as the Mnrrhes. It 
has a cathedral, several churrhea, in vhich are tnany fine 
paintings, an opera-house, a. library, an academy, and it 
manufnctureB sillc ribbon extensively. Many of the beat 
pictures of Guido and Domenicliino are to he found in Fano. 

Giovanni Francesco Borhieri, known as Guercino, be- 
cause of a squint, was born at Cento, near Bologna, in 1590. 
He early showed a great capacity for art, and followed the 
manner of Michel Angelo da Caravaggio, which he after- 
wards ohanjred for one more natural and powerful. He 
founded an academy at Cento, and many disciples collected 
about hiin. He traveled through every part of Italy in 
the exercise of his profession, and as lie worked with rapid- 
ity and skill, lie left in nearly every city some product of 
his genius. After the death of liis friend Giiido, lie moved 
from Cento to Bologna, where he died in 1666. lie was a 
man of noble character, and beloved by those who knew 
him. His best pictures are in Rome, but others are to be 
found at fttodena. Pai'ma, and in other cities. His best 
pictures show striking effects of tight and shade, as well as 
dignity and force. 

The poem was written at Ancona, the capital of the 
Marches, which is situated on the Adriatic. It lias a popn- 
Ution of about fifty thousand, and is the principal com- 
mercial city on the eastern coast of Italy. The poem is 
addressed to Alfred Domett, wlio was then in New Zealand. 
For an account of this friend of Browning's see Wartni/, in 
this volume. 

The picture which Browning describes, called L' Angela 
Ctutode, is in the church of St. Augustine at Fnno ; and it 
'' represents an angel standing with outstretched wings by a 
little child. The child is half-kneeling on a kind of pedestal, 
while the augel joins its hands in prayer; its g»*B is 
directed upwards towards the sky, from which cherubs are 
looking down." It is not regarded as one of his chief pic- 
tures, but it interested Browning because of the subject, and 
its simple pathos. 

Taine, in his Italy: Rome and NaplM. " 



two of the pictures of Gut 
principal one, " he says, ■ 
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162 Guendolen Tresham. — Halbert and Hoh. 

Petronia. The body is being taken oat of the g^und while 
the soul is rising into Paradise. This is a composite work ; 
the artist, according to the practice of schoob not primitive, 
having assembled together three or four kinds of effect. He 
addresses the eye with powerful contrasts of light and dark, 
and with the rich draperies of the saint and her betrothed. 
He imitates so literally as to produce illusion : the little boy 
holding the taper is of striking fidelity — yon have met him 
somewhere in the streets ; the two powerful men raising the 
body have all the vulgarity and masculine energy of their 
profession. He is dramatic : the humble attitude of the 
saint in heaven is charming, and the he-ad crowned with 
roses furnishes a contrast to the tragic heaviness of the 
corpse envolved in its winding-sheet ; the aspect of Christ 
is tender and affectionate, and not, as elsewhere, a simple 
form. The entire subject — death, cold and lugubrious, 
contrasted with a happy triumphant resurrection — serves 
to arrest the attention of the multitude and excite its emo- 
tion." 

This poem was written during the first summer the 
Brownings spent in Italy. They found the summer of 1847 
too hot in Florence for their comfoi-t, and they journeyed 
to Ancona. They did not find tlie heat less, but a happy 
summer was spent. With his wife by his side Browning 
went three times to see Guercino^s picture ; and the poem 
grew out of these studies. 

Guendolen Tresham. The cousin and devoted friend 
of Mildred Tresham, in A Blot on the 'Scutcheon, 

Guiseppe Caponsacchi. The young and noble canon 
of Arezzo who aids Porapilia, in The Ring and the Book, 
to escape from the house of Count Guide her husband, and 
conducts her to the home of her parents in Rome. His 
statement forms the sixth book of the poem. 

Gypsy. The woman, in The Flight of the Duchess, 
who has a secret interview with the Duchess, fascinates her, 
gives her some secret communication, and causes her to take 
her flight. 

Halbert and Hob. Dramatic Idi/ls, First Series, 
1879. 

The basis of this story is an anecdote related by Aristo- 
tle in his EthicSj Book VII. chap. vi. section 5, where he 
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I dweonrsing of anger and its bereditary manifestations. 

" Anger and aaperilj," he Bays, " are more natural thaJi ex- 

teessive and uiineeessary desires. It is like the case of the 

Iman who defended himself tor beating bis father, and he 

L again beat )iis : and lie aUo (pointing to bia child) will beat 

1 tiie. when he becomes a man; for it runs in our family. 

Aiid he tliat was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 

door, fur tliat he himself had dragged his father so far." 

" The style of this idyl," says Mr. R. H. Hiitton. " seems 

expressly made to reflect the [>astiing ferocity of the York- 

sliire boors." 

Heap ceasia. aandal.buds, and stripes. The open- 
ing Tordu of the second song in I'araceUits, ¥ol. i. p. 90, 
Riverside edition of Browning's Works. 

Helen's Tower. At the re<{uest of the Earl of Dufferin 
and Clancteboye, Browning wrote tliis poem. When tbe 
£arl reached tbe age of twenty-one he erected on a rock 
sitoated on his estate at Clandeboye, Ireland, a tower in 
memory of his mother, Helen, Countess of Giffard. The 
pnem was printed in tlio I'lill Mall Gasetle of Deceinlwr 
28, 1883 i in the fifth number of the Browning Soeiefy'a 
J'apert, 1 : d7* ; and in an appendix to volume six of the 
Biverside edition of Browning's Works, 1889. 

HELENS TOWER. 

"EAtu; iiti trvpyov. 

Who hears of Helen'* Tower, mav dream percfaawM 
How dis Greek Beaut; from the Sciean Gate 
Qaifid on old frieads nnanimonB in hate. 

Death-doaio'd because of her fair ci 



Eearta would leap ottierwue, at thy advance, 
Lad;, to vbum this Tawisr is conaecnite I 
Like hera. tlij face oDce made all eyeii elats. 

Yet, unlike hen, vaa ble»'d b; ever; glonca. 



It thine. Love's rock-built Tower, sLalt fear no diange : 
Sod'i self laid stable earth'a fonndatiooa bo, 
TVben all the moming'^tan ta(rether sang. 

April aa, I8T0 



164 Henry ^ Earl Mertaun. — Heretic* s Tragedy. 

Henry, Earl Mertoun. The lover of Mfldred Tres- 
hain, in A Blot an the ^Scutehean^ who is stabbed by her 
brother, Elarl Tresham, when he is discovered escaping from 
her window. 

Here 's to Nelson's Memory. See Nationality in 
Drinks. 

Heretic's Tragedy, The ; A Middle-Age Interlude. 
Men and Women, 1855. Romances, 1863 ; Dramatic Ro- 
mances, 1868. 

In the note following the title the author says this poem 
is *^ a glimpse from the burning of Jacques du Bourg-Molay 
at Paris, A. D. 1314, as distorted by the refraction from 
Flemish brain to brain, during the course of a couple of 
centuries." Molay was the last Grand Master of the 
Knights Templars, one of the most powerful and popular of 
Middle-Age military organizations. The Knights Templars, 
or " Poor Fellow-soldiers of Jesus Christ," or ^' the Knight* 
hood of the Temple of Solomon," as they called themselves, 
were organized very early in the twelfth century, as a result 
of the crusades and the conquest of Jerussdem. They 
were a secular order intimately bound to the Church, and 
devoted to service in rescuing the Holy Land from the infi- 
del. So long as the crusades continued they grew in wealth 
and honor, came to have much influence in the countries 
of Western Europe, and governed Jerusalem or Cyprus. 
When the crusading spirit ended a strong feeling arose 
against them, partly because they lost Jerusalem, and partly 
because the Western monarchs coveted their vast wealth. 
Philip IV. of France and Pope Clement V. joined to over- 
throw them, which they did by bringing many false charges 
against them, accusing them of the basest crimes. Many 
of them were burned, and their property was confiscated. 
Without doubt many of them had become very corrupt, 
though base motives influenced their enemies. 

Molay and three other officers of the order were im- 
prisoned in Paris for many months. Two of them ac- 
knowledged that their order was in the wrong, and were 
pardoned; but Molay and another nobleman, the Grancl 
Preceptor of the order, were burned. In March, 1314, the 
four were taken from their prisons, loaded with chains, and 
brought to the place of execution. A confession was read, 
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i to which they were asked to assent. When the Grand 
Mnater wnit called upon to make confession, he refused so 
to do. " I do," he said, "confess my guilt, which consists 
in having to niy ahanie and dishunor, suffered myself, 

* through the pain of torture and the fear of death, to give 

»i)tterutce to falsehoods, imputing scandalous sins and ini- 
quities t4> an illustriuus order, nrbich hath nobly served the 
canse of ChriBtianity. I disdain to seek a wretched nnd 
disgrocefal existence by engrafting another lie upon the 
original falsehood." Her^ he was interrupted, and, with 
his faithful companion, the Grand Preceptor, who also de- 
clared his own innocence, he was hurried back to prison. 
; day King Iliilip ordered their execution, and 
they were burned to death ID a slow and lingering man- 
>r npon small fires of charcoal. Further particulars may 
> found iu Woodhouse's Military Religious Orders of 
the Middle Ages, and in C. G. .iddison's Knightt Tern- 
plars. Browning tells this history through the medium of 
, two hundred years of legend and Litter .pi-ejudice ; and he 
' thus makes it one of the most remarkable of his studies iu 
the groteBrjue. 

Herve Riel. Written at Le Croisic, France. September 
30, 1867. and published in Coriikill Magazine, March, 
1871. The poet was paid £100 for it, which sum he con- 

Itribnted to the Paris Relief Fund, to Bend food to Paris 
sft«r that city was besieged by the Germans. In 1876 it 
was reprinted in Pacchiarotto, with other Poems. 
Le Croisic is a small fishing village near the mouth of 
the Loire, and it was the home of HerviS Riel. See Two 
Poett of Croisic, in this volume, for a description of the 
Tillage. The poem correctly tells the story of this hero, 
irith the one exception lliat his holiday to see his wife was 
for the remainder of his life, instead of for one day. Dr. 
PUmivall says that '' the facts of the story had been for- 
gotten and were denied at St. Mido, but the reports of the 
French Admiralty at the time were looked up, and the facts 
established." This report says of the recompense asked by 
Herv^ Biel : " Co brave boninie ne demands pour recom- 
pense d'un service aussi signal^, qu'un congii absolu pour 
rejoiadre sa femme, qui] nommait la belle Aurore." 'I'he 
\ battle of La Hogue was fought on May 19, 1692, in Uio 
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war beg^n by Louis XIY. to secnre his saecession to the 
Palatinate. Several nations combined against France un- 
der the name of the '* Grand Alliance " ; and the battle of 
La Hogue was fought by two of these, England and Hol- 
land, their combined fleet being under the command of Ad- 
miral Russell. This battle was one of very great impor- 
tance, because it took the mastery of the sea from France 
and gave it.to Holland and England. 

Louis XIV. fitted out a large expedition under Admiral 
Tourville for a descent upon EngUmd, with the purpose of 
restoring James U. to the English throne. The battle was 
fought between the Isle of Wight and the peninsula of La 
Monche, and was witnessed from the Nomumdy shore by 
James. The English were victorious, destroying a large 
part of the French fleet The incident of the poem is that 
of the saving of a number of vessels by Herv^ Riel, by 
piloting them through the shallows of the river Ranee as 
they were flying to 8t Malo. It was thought impossible to 
sail the ships up the river, even by those most familiar with 
it, but Herv^ Riel, a Breton sailor, was able to do it, and 
thus to save the fleet from destruction. Damfreville was 
the commander of the largest of these ships. St. Malo and 
La Hogue are on the nortli coast of Normandy, St. Malo 
being almost directly across the peninsula from Le Croisic. 

See the account of Herv^ Riel in the Promenade au 
Croisic, by Gustavo Grandpr^, iii. 186, and Notes sur le 
Croisic, a " Croisic Guide-book," by Caillo Jeune, p. 67. 

Holy -Cross Day. On which the Jews were 
forced to attend an annual Christian Sermon in 
Rome. Me7i and Women, 1855 ; Romances, 1863 ; 
Dramatic Romances, 1868. Written in Rome in the winter 
of 1853-1854. 

One of the Jews attending the sermon is the speaker. 
The extract from the " Diary by the Bishop*8 Secretary, 
1600,^' is a part of the satire of the piece, and was written 
by Browning. The special incidents of the poem arc not 
historical ; but it is historical that such a sermon was 
preached. Browning says in a note at the end of the poem 
that '* Pope Gregory XVI. abolished this bad business of 
the sermon.*' George S. Hillard, in his Six Months in 
Italy, written in 1853, says : " By a bull of Gregory XIII., 
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in the year 1584, all Jens above the age of twelve years 
were compelled to listen every week to a sermon from a 
Chrbtian pi-iest; usually an exposition of some passage of 
the Old Testament, and especially those relating to the 
Messiah, from the Christian point of view. This hurden is 
not yet wholly removed from them ; and to this day, several 
times in the coarse of a year, a Jewish congregatioa is 
gathered together in the church of St. Angelo in Fescheria, 
and constrained to listen to a homily from a Dominican friar, 
to whom, unless his zeal have eaten up his good feelings 
and his good taste, tlie ceremony must be as painful as to 
his hearers." The Glietlo is the name given to the Jews' 
quarter in Rome and other cities. 

Home Thoiighta, from Abroad. Published in Dra- 
matk Samancea and Lyrics, the seventh number of Bell* 
and Pojnejp-anaCes, 1845. Aa there published three poems 
were included under this title : I. ■' Olu to be in England " ; 
II. "Here's to Nelson's Memory"; III. "Nobly Cape 
St. Vincent." In the Poems of 1849 the firat of these pieces 
only appeared under the title of Home Tkmights Jrom 
Abroad ; and in all subsequent editions it has been so pub- 
lished. In tlie Poetinal Works of 1863 it was put among 
the Lyru-e, which in 1868 became Draituuic Li/rim. 

Home Thoughts, from the Sea. Pubhshed in 
Dramatie Romances and Lijrics. seventh number of Btth 
and Pomegranates, 1845. It there appeared aa the third 
part of Home Thoughts, from Abroad. In the Poems of 
1849 it was published by itself, under its present title. In 
the Poetical Works of 1863 it was classed under the head 
of Lyrics, but in 1868 it took its place among the Dramatie 
Lyrics, which it has since held. 

The poem was suggested by Cape Trafalgar and Gibral- 
tar, and the victory of Nelson over the combined fleets of 
Spain and France. 

House. Paeehiarotto, with Other Poems. 1876. 

An answer to those critics who ask that the poet should 
make his poems reflect his own personal life. It contains 
the same idea as Wordsworth's sonnet on the sonnet, though 
probably not suggested by it. Mrs. Orr, Fotherlngbam, and 
Symons have brief interpretations. 

Households, The. This poem is the epilogue to 
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Fifine at the Fair, and suiiw up the teaching of what has 
preceded. 

How it strikes a Contemporary. Men and Wo- 
men, 1855. 

The speaker is a Spanish gentleman, wliile the names and 
the scenery are Spanish. This is the earliest of Browning's 
poems in which he interprets his poetical ideas or his con- 
ception of poetry as an art. He treats the same snhject in 
Transcendentalism, Memorabilia, and Popularity, which 
were also published in Men and Women, Later, he re- 
tamed to the same theme in the epilogue to Dramatic 
Idyls, the epilogue to Pacehiarotto, and in At the Mer- 
maid, The Two Poets of Croisie is a quite thorough dis- 
cussion of the functions of the poetic art His introductory 
essay to the letters of Shelley interprets his own poeticfd 
ideas, and especially his desire to reconcile the objective and 
the subjective phases of the poetic art The essays in Cor- 
son's Introduction to Browning, and the chapter on his 
theory of art in Alexander's Introduction to Browning's 
Poetry^ clearly inteq)ret the poetical theories of our poet. 
The two essays in Mr. Edward Dowden's Studies in Lit- 
erature which treat of Browning give a good idea of his 
philosophy of poetry. 

In the Shelley essay Browning pnts his theory of poetry 
into these words : *' The whole poet's function [is that] of 
beholding with an understanding keenness the universe, 
nature, and man, in their actual state of perfection in im- 
perfection — being nntempted, by the manifold partial de- 
velopments of beauty and good on every side, into leaving 
them the ultimates he found tliem, — induced by the facility 
of the gratification of his own sense of tliose qualities, or 
by the pleasure of acquiescence in the short-comings of his 
predecessors in art, and the pain of disturbing their con- 
ventionalisms, — the whole poet's virtue, I repeat, [is that] 
of looking higher than any manifestation yet made of both 
beauty and good, in order to suggest from the utmost actual 
realization of the one a corresponding capability in the 
other, and out of the calm, purity, and energy of nature, to 
reconstitute and store uj) for the forthcoming stage of man's 
being, a gift in repayment of that former gift, in which 
man's own thought and passion had been lavished by the 
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poet on the elae'incotiipteteil niagnilioent^e of the eunrise, the 
ebe uninterpreted im-atory of the lake, — so drawing nut, 
lifting up, atid assimilating this ideal of a future nian.thus 
descried us posnihle, to the present reality of the poet's soul 
already arrived at the higher state of development, aiid still 
aspirant to elevate and extend itself in confurRiity with its 
still- improving perceptions of, no lunger the eventuul Hu- 
man, but the actual Divine." 

How the? brought the Qood News from Ghent 
to Aiz. in a letter published iu the Literary World, 
March 12. 1881, vol. 12, p. 104, Browning says to an 
American in<]uirer about this poera : " There ia no sort of 
historical foundation for the poem about ' Good News from 
Ghent.' I wrote it under the bulwark of a vessel, oS llio 
African coast, after I had been at sea long enough to appre- 
ciats even the fancy of a gallop on the back of a certain 
good horse ' York, ' then in my stable at home. It was 
written in pencil on the fly-leaf of Bartoli's Sunboli, I i-e- 
member." It was published in 184u. in JJramaiic Bo- 
vianeea and Li/riex, the seventh number of Belle and Foiite- 
granates. In 1863 it appeared in the Lyries, and in 1868 
it waa put under the head of Dramatu: Li/rica. 

Although there is no historical foundation for this ride 
from Ghent to Aix, there was probably in the mind of 
Browning, when he wrote the poem, that event in the his- 
tory of the Netherlands known as the " Pacification of 
Ghent," which took place in 1576. This was ii union of 
Holhuid, Zealand, and the southern Netherlands, under the 
leadership of Willioin of Orange, in order that they might 
carry on more successfully their struggle against Philip II. 
of Spain. See Motley's Rise of the United NetherUindi, 
vol. tii. For notes on the places passed through on the 
ride see Rolfe's Select Poems of Robert Browning, p. 164. 
Set to music by Helen J. Ormerod ; London, Forsyth 
Brotliers. 

Humilitr- Asolan^i,, 1889. 

I am a painter who cannot paint, Tlie opening 
wordx of the speech of Lutwyche in Fippa Passes, vol. L 
p. 347. Riverside edition of Browning's iVar/cs. 

I SO to prove vay soul. These words are spoken by 
Paracelsus in the poem by that namu, part I. p. 40, 1. 1. 
Set to niuiiic hy P^thel Harraden ; London, C. Jeffreys. 
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« Imperante Auirosto Natna Eat — ** Asotanda^ 
1889. 

Two Romans of the time of Augustas, the first emperor, 
are about to enter the bath. One of them relates to his 
friend Fublius how the poet Varios praised Aagostos as a 
god, and how he once met the emperor when he was dis- 
guised as a beggar. 

Caius Octavius succeeded Jolius CsBsar, whose nephew 
he was, as the ruler of Rome, though he had to conquer the 
right to supreme authori^. He was made Augustus in 27 
B. c, and died in A. D. 14. He was a great ruler, gave 
peace to Rome, built great public works, and was a man of 
intellectual tastes. 

Lucius Varius Rufkts was perhaps bom in 64 B. c. and 
died in A. D. 9. He was for a few years regarded as 
the chief epic poet of Rome, but when Virgil began to 
write he turned his attention to tragedy. He was jeaJously 
devoted to Julius CsBsar, and became popular as a poet on 
account of the epic poem he wrote on Cssar^s death. 
Wiien Augustus triumphed at the battle of Actium over his 
powerful enemies the Thyestes of Varius was acted, and 
the poet received for it one million sesterces. This 
tragedy was highly praised by Quintilian, who said it would 
bear comparison with the works of the Greek tragic poets. 
He wrote a Panegyric on Augustus, which is lost, but two 
lines of which are quoted by Horace in the first of his 
JiJjjistles. It is this poem, full of praise and adulation, to 
which Browning alludes. Varius is principally known as 
having been the editor of the JEnevi after the death of 
Virgil, in company with Plotius Lucca. 

The little Flaccus who laughed at the panegjrric by 
Varius was probably Horace, whose name was Horatius 
Flaccus. — Maecenas was the chief adviser of Augustus, 
who ruled Rome and Italy whenever Augustus was absent, 
a man skillful in business, a capable ruler, immensely rich, 
and the patron of literary men. He loved pleasure and 
luxury, cultivated literature, and devoted himself to matters 
of taste and refinement. Among his intimate friends were 
Virgil, Horace, and Varius. 

The poem outlines the events in the life of Augustus, and 
describes his great services to Rome. It also describes his 
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habit of going bbout the city disguised aa a beggar. At the 
end the poem referii to the atory told iii the Lexicon of 
SuiiloB, who describes a visit which Ao^stus made to the 
oracleof Apollo at Delphoe. " Augustus baring sacrificed," 
8ay« Suidati, '* asked Pytbia wbo should reign after him ; 
and the oracle answered : — 



"A Hebrew slai 
Order 



ililing control over the blesied g'ods, 
tenvo tlu» house, and rBturn lo tlie uiidBCwnrld. 
IherafotB, from our aiCofii.' " 



Wl)at is thus told by Suidas waa Bometime!i eirpressed by 
the CliristianB as referring to the birtb of a cbiUl wbo 
should overthrow the power of Augustus. Nicephonis re- 
lates that when Augustas returned to Rome after receiving 
this response from the oracle he erected an altar in the 
Capitol with the inscription, " Ara Primo^niti Dei." 

The oracle at Delphi bore the name of Sibyl on some oc- 
casions. Virgil says Sibylla was a priestess of Apollo. 
Polyhistor says that she wrote hymns to Apollo, and that 
she called herself the wife or sister of that god. 

In a Baloony. This drama wax begun at B^ri! di 
Lucca, or the baths of Lucca, while thti poet waa walking 
alone throu^b the forest glades, in the sumnier of 1853, and 
brought to iu present state the following winter in Rome. 
It was the last of the dramatic works written by Brown- 
ing, and was not fully completed. Published in Men and 
Women. 1855. In the Poetical Works of 1863 it was put 
among the plays with the title, Jtt a JSalcoriy — A Scene. 
The present title was restored in the Poetical Works of 1868. 

This play was put upon the stage by the Loudon Brown- 
ing Society, at the Prince's Hall, on Friday evening, Nov. 
28, 1884, with Miss Alma Murray as Constance, Misa Nora 
Gerstenberg as the Queen, and Mr. Philip Beck as Norboi't. 
In the Academy of Dec. 6, Mr. Frederick Wedmore gave 
an account of the performance. He said : " The audience 
included many of the most intelligent and a few of tlie most 
sympathetic people in London, and so the piece not only in- 
terested but'charmed. In a Balcony, on the stage as in the 
study, is for the few, not for the many. It was thoroughly 
worth doing, however, on Friday night. It was an im- 
mense pleasure to those to whom it was a pleasure at sll. 
. . . UUa Murray's Constance was nothing lees tlwn » 
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great performance, instinct with intelligence, grace, and fire. 
The more exacting was the sitoation^ the more evident be- 
came the capacity of the actress to grapple with it. It was 
the performance of an artist who had thought of all the 
part contained, and had understood it — who knew how to 
compose a r6le as a whole, and how to execute it, alike in 
its least and in its most important detail. It is long since 
our stage has seen an interpretation more picturesque or 
more moving." The Pall Mall Oazette of Dec 1, and 
The Academy of Dec. 6, contained notices of the perform- 
ance. The Browning Society* 8 FaperSy number seven, 
2 : 5*, contains several of the newspaper accounts. 

The plot of In a Balcony is entirely origrimd, no place 
or time being indicated. The first part of the play was not 
written ; and it evidenUy begins at about the middle of the 
plot. Tlie queen who loved a poet hump-backed and 
dwarfed may perhaps refer to Francois d*Aubign^, who 
married the poet Scarron, and who afterwards became the 
wife and the all but queen of Louis XIV. 

The Broximing Society's Papers, number five, 1 : 499 
and 1 : 130*, has an analysis and interpretation of the play, 
by Mrs. Turn bull. Miss Burt*s chapter on brave women, 
in her Browning's Women, is in part devoted to Constance 
and the Queen. 

In a Q-ondola.. John Forster, Browning's intimate 
friend, reported to him a picture by Daniel Maelise which 
he had seen, called The Serenade, and wliich he described 
to Browning. As a result of tiiis description Browning 
wrote the first stanza of this poem impromptu. When he 
had seen the picture he thought it deserved a more com- 
plete treatment, and wrote the poem as we now have it. 
Dickens mentions the poem in one of his letters written in 
1844, printed in Forster's Life, from which it would appear 
that it was written in Lincoln's Inn Fields. See Broum^ 
ing Bibliography, and Forster^s Life of Charles Dickens, 
vol. ii. p. 365. 

This poem was first published in Dramatic Lyrics, num- 
ber three of Bells and Pomegranates, 1842, was classed 
under the hea<l of Romances in the Poetical Works of 
1863, and in 1868 was put among the Draviatic Romances, 
where it has since remained. 



InappreJt enaiceness. 

The poem ii wholly iniki^'nar}-, as are several of the per- 
lons alladed tu ; and among tlieni Sckulone'i eager Duke, 
Coalelfratico's Magdalen, and Tislan. — Sekidone was an 
Italiiui painter of the sixteeiith century, who worked in 
the manner of C'orreggio, and died in 1016. — 7/uate-<Aeo 
Luke, called by the Italiana X-uca-fa-presto, is Luca Gior- 
dano, ■ famous painter uf the seventeenth century, 1632- 
1705. He worked very rapidly, painted a great number 
of pictures, and amassed wealth and fame. — Caatelfni 
ia Giorgio Ilarbarulli, born in 1478, at Caatelfi'anuo. One 
or two incidents in his life, as deiscribed by Vasai'i, may 
have had BOinc suggestion for tlie poet In the ni'lting- of 
this poem. " Giorgio was," says Vasari, " at a Inter period 
called Giorgione [big George}, as well from the ehararter 
of his person as from the exaltation of his mind ; he was 
of extremely humble origin, but was nevertheless very pleas- 
ing in manner, and most estimable in eharaeter, thi'oagh 
the whole course of Ids life. Brought up in Venice, he 
took no email delight in luve-possages. and in the sound of 
the lute, to which he was so cordially devoted, and which he 
practised so coiistantly, that lie played and sang with the 
most exquisite perfection, insomuch that he was, for this 
cause, freqnently invited to musical assemblies and festivals 
by the most distingaiflhed personages. ... At this time he 
fell in love with a lady, who returned his aSeclion with 
equal warmth, and they were immeasurably devoted to 
each other. But in the year loll it happened that the 
lady was attacked by the jdague, when Giorgione e\fa, not 
aware of this cii-cumstonce and continuing his accustomed 
visits, was also infected by the disease, and that with so 
much violence that in a. very short time he passed to another 
life. This event happened in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age." 

Inapprehensiveness. Atolando, 1887. 

Tills poem, the result of a conversation with a friend, was 
written at Aaolo. The ruin is the polace of the queen of 
Cyprus, Catherine Cumaro; in regard to which ^ee A»o- 
Uinda. The subject is the incapacity of one soul to read 
the inmost thoughts of another. Vernim Lee is the pseu- 
donym of Violet Paget author of Studies of the Eightcnth 
Century in Italy, Bdcaro, OftUk, Kvphorian, and other 
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In a Year. Men and Wameuj 1855. Lyricsy 1863 ; 
Dramatic Lyrics^ 1868. 

Inoident of the French Gamp. Pablished in Dror 
tnatlc Lt/rics, third namber of Bells and Pomegranates^ 
1842. It was printed with the Soliloquy of a Spanish 
Cloister, under the general title of Camp and Cloister, In 
the Poems of 1849 it was printed by itself under its present 
title. In the Poetiecd Works of 1863 it was classed among 
the Romances, which in 1868 became Dramatic Romances; 
and this place it has since held. 

Mrs. Orr says the poem was founded on the following 
incident : '* A boy soldier of the Army of Napoleon has re- 
ceived his death wound in planting the imperial flag within 
the walb of Ratisbon. He contrives by a supreme effort to 
gallop out to the Emperor — who has watched the storming 
of the city from a mound a mile or two away — fling him- 
self from the horse, and, holding himself erect by its mane, 
announce the victory. No sign of pain escapes him. But 
when Napoleon suddenly exclaims : • You are wounded,' the 
soldier's pride in him is touched. ' I am killed, Sire/ he 
re])lies ; and, smiling, falls dead at the Emperor's feet. 
The story is true ; but its actual hero was a man." 

A careful and extended search has not elicited any other 
information concerning this incident. Ratisbon is a city of 
Bavaria, on the right bank of the Danube ; also called 
Regensburg. The storming of Ratisbon took place in May, 
1809, during Napoleon's Austrian campaign. 

Inn Albiun, The. Published in 1875, by Smith, Elder 
and Co., London. Pages, i.-iv., 1-211. 

Tiie form of this poem is dialogue, with intervals of de- 
scription. The main features of the story told are historical ; 
but the poet has treated his materials in an independent 
manner, as best suited his poetic purpose. In Notes and 
Queries, for March 25, 1876, Dr. F. J. FurnivaU thus 
mentions the incidents on which the poem is based : ** The 
story told by Mr. Browning in this poem is, in its main out- 
lines, a real one, that of Lord De Ros, once a friend of the 
great Duke of Wellington, and about whom tliere is much 
in the Greville Memoirs. The original story was, of course, 
too repulsive to be adhered to in all its details, of, first, 
the gambling lord producing the portrait of the lady he 
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had seduced and nbnndoned. and oSeiint; his expected 
dupe, but real benter. nn Jiitruduction to the l&dy, as a biibe 
to induce bitn to watt foi' jiayment of tlie money he had 
; aecundly, the eager aooeptance of t]ie bribe by tlie 
young gambler and the Buiciile of the ludy fnini liorror at 
the bane pruponal of her old gediieer. The atury made a 
great sensation in London over thirty yeara ago. 

" Readers of Tlie Inn Allium know how grandly Mr. Brown- 
ing has lifted the base young gambler, throngh the renewal 
of that old love which the poet has invented, into one of the 
most pathetic creations of modern time, and has spnred the 
base old ron^ the ilegradatiun of the attempt to sell the love 
which was once his delight, and wliicli, in the poem, he 
•eeks U) regain, with feelings one must hope are real, as tlie 
most priced -^losaesBion of his life. As to the ludy, the puet 
has covered her with no false glory or claim on our synipa^ 
thy. Prom the Hrst, she was a law unto herself ; uhc grati' 
fied her own impulses, and she reaped tlie fruit of this. 
Her seducer hns made his confession of his puniahraeiit, and 
has attributeil, instead of misery, comfort and ease to her. 
SIic has to tell him, and the young man who lias given her 
his whole heart, that the supposed comfort and ease have 
been to her simply hell; and tell, too, why she cannot ac- 
cept the true love that, under other conditions, would have 
been her way back to heaven and life. What, then, can he 
her end ? No higher power has she ever sought. Self- 
contained, she luis sinned and Huffered. She can no more. 
By her own hand she ends her life, and the curtain falls on 
tho most profounilly touching and most poweiiul poem of 
modern times." 

The young girl of the poem is the invention of the poet; 
the otlier characters took part in the actual tragedy. In hie 
Memoirs, first iSeries, Grcville mentions Lord De Ros from 
time to time, and tliey traveled together in Italy. Under 
date of " Newmarket, March 29tli, " 1839. Greville makes 
the following entry, in the ilrst volume of the second series 
of his Memoirx. concerning the death of his friend : — 

" Poor De Ros expired last night soon after twelve, after B 
eonfincinent of two or three months from the time be re- 
tamed to Englanil. His end was enviably tranquil, and he 
bore his protracted sufferings with astonisliing fortitade and 
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composare. Nothing ruffled his temper or distarbed his 
serenity. His faculties were unclouded, his memory reten- 
tive, his perceptions clear to the last ; no marmur of impa- 
tience ever escaped him, no querulous word, no ebullition 
of angrer or peevishness; he was uniformly patient, mild, 
indulgent, deeply sensible of kindness and attention, exacting 
nothing, considerate of others and apparently regardless of 
self, ovei'flowing with affection and kindness of manner and 
language to all around him, and exerting all his moral and 
intellectual enei'gies with a spirit and resolution that never 
flagged till within a few hours of his dissolution, when nature 
gave way and he sank into a tranquil unconsciousness in 
which life gently ebbed away. Whatever may have been 
the error of his life, he closed the scene with a philosophical 
dignity not unworthy of a sage, and with a ierenity and 
sweetness of disposition of which Christianity itself could 
afford no more shining or delightful example. In him I 
have lost (half lost before) the last and greatest of the 
friends of my youth, and I am left a more solitary and a 
sadder man.'* 

In a review of this poem published in the Athen/eiim Mr. 
J. A. Symonds said of it : '* The raw material of a penny 
dreadful, such as the theme here is, requires more artistic 
manipulation than Mr. Browning has given it before it can 
be called a poem. Beauty of any kind is what he has care- 
fully excluded. Vulgarity, therefore, is 6taui])ed upon The 
Inn Album, in spite of the ingenuity with which, by sup- 
pressing name and place and superfluous circumstances, the 
writer succeeds in presenting only the spiritual actions of 
his characters upon each other in spite of the marvelous 
8C£ilpel-cxercise of analysis which bares the most recondite 
motives, in spite of the intellectual brilliancy which gives a 
value to everything he has to say." 

Mrs. Orr gives a careful analysis of the poem. The 
purpose of the author is discussed by Symons. See MaO' 
millan'B Monthhj^ 33 : 347 ; The Nation, Henry James, 
22 : 49 ; IntPrnntwnal Review, Bayard Taylor, 3 : 402. 

Instans Tsrrannus. Men and Women, 1855. Ro- 
mances^ 18G3 ; Dramatic Romances^ 1868. 

The instans tyrannus (threatening tyrant) of this poem 
was suggested by the opening verse of the third ode of the 
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thiid book of the Oiles ot Horace. In the translation of 
r Theodore Martin the first two stanias read thivi, the 
•nbject of the iKle being the ajjotheosis of BomuluB : — 

" Hb ihu is jnit, tuid firm of will. 

Doth not before Uie fury qaake 
Of mob* that iiBtigata to ill, 
Nor bath the tyranl's menace skill 

Hi* filed resolve to sLuke ; 

" Not Anater. at whrne vild oommaud 

The Adriatio billows daeb. 
Nor Jove'a dread thundcr-launcliing hand ; 
Yea, if tlic Rlobo Bhonld fall, bo 'U atund 

Serene ninidBt the craab." 

In Three Days. Men and IVonien, 1855. Lyrien, 
]64o ; Dramatic Lyrirs. 1868. 

Italian in England, The. First published in Dramatie 
Romances and Lr/rks, seveDth nuntbei' of Belts and Pome- 
jfranates, 1845, under the title " Italy in England," In 
PoetUal Work» of 1863 it was classed with tlie Romaneet 
under the present title ; Dramatie Romances, 1868. 

This Blory is nboUj imaginitry, but it describes with hi»- 
torical fidelity the struggle of Italian liberals ^^net Ant- 
triau oppression. The speaker is a prominent Italian leader 
who describes bow he was hunted by the Austrians, and 
how he was saved by a peasant girl. He had reached Eng- 
land when he relates the adventure. Mrs. Orr says that 
Browning was proud to remember that Mazzini informed 
him he had read this poem to certain of his fellow-exiles in 
England to show how an Englishman could sympathise with 

Iv&n Ivitnovitch. Dramatic Idyls, First Series, 1879. 

The startling incident of this poem is told in The Eng- 
liihwoman in Russia, by a lady. London, 1855. She thus 
graphirally relates it : "A dreadful anecdote was told me 
of a peasant woman and her children, who were crossing 
the forest that stretched for many miles between her isba 
and the neighboring village. They were in one of those 
■mall country sledges, in shape something like a boat, 
dntwn by a single horse. Suddenly they heard a rustling 
Mund among the trees ; it was but faint at first, but it rap- 
idly approached; the inslinct of the affrighted steed told 
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him that danger was near at hand ; he nuhed on with re- 
doubled speed. Presently the short yelp of a wolf aronsed 
the mother ; she started up and gaied around ; to her hor* 
ror she beheld a mighty pack of wolves sweeping across the 
frozen snow, in full cry upon their traces. She seized the 
whip, and endeavored by repeated blows to urge on the 
fear-stricken horse to even greater swiftness. The poor 
animal needed no incentive to hasten his steps, but his force 
was well-nigh spent; his convulsive gasping showed how 
painfully his utmost energies were exerted. But courage ! 
there is hope ! the village is in sight ! far off, it is true, but 
we shall gain it yet ! So thought the unhappy mother, as 
she cast a look of horror on the hungry savage Wasts that 
were following in the rear, and saw that they were rapidly 
gaining upon her. Now they are near enough for her to 
see their open mouths and hanging tong^ues, their fiery eyes 
and bristling hair, as they rush on wit£ unrelenting speed, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left^ but steadily pur- 
suing their horrible chase. At last they came near enough 
for their eager breathing to be heard, and the foremost was 
within a few yards of the sledge ; the overspent horse 
flagged in his speed ; all hope seemed lost, when the 
wretched woman, frantic with despair, caught up one of her 
three children and threw him into the midst of the pack, 
trusting by this means to p^in a little time by which the 
others might be saved. He was devoured in an instant ; 
and the famished wolves, whose appetites it had only served 
to whet, again rushed after the retreating family. Tlie sec- 
ond and third infant were sacrificed in the same dreadful 
manner ; but now the village was gained. A peasant came 
out of an isba, at sight of whom the wolves fell back. The 
almost insensible woman threw herself out of the sledge, 
and, when she could find sufficient strength to speak, she 
related the fearful danger in which she had been, and the 
horrible means she had cm])loyed to escape from it. 

"'And did vou throw them all to the wolves, even the 
little babv you held in your arms ? ' exclaimed the horror- 
stricken peasant 

** * Yes, all I ' was the reply. 

" The words had scarcely escaped from the white lips of 
the miserable mother, when the man laid l^er dead at his 
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feet with a single klon' of the nxe with nrliicli he 
ing wood when she arrived. He nas arrested fur the t 
der, and the rase was decided by the Emperor, who par- 
doned him, wisely making allawance for Iiia agitation and 
the nidden impulse with which horror and indignation at 
the unnatural act had inspired him." 

Mr. Nathan Haxkell Dole, the author of a History of 
RiiMta, and the translator of Tolstoi and other Bussian 
anthora, furnishes for this work the following notes : — 

" A verst is about M of a mile (3500 feet). — I take it 
the kighwaij Irm/id ttnd straight from the Neva's tnmitk 
tD Moseaw'» gates of gold must refer to the legenil tliat 
when the first railroad was built from one city to the other, 
the Emperor Nicholas ordered that it should run absolutely 
straight, himself marking it with a ruler on the map. I do 
not think the old highway ran stmight. — Itritn Ii^noviteh 
is equivalent t« John Johnson, or more correctly Jack Jack- 
son. Ivhn being the familiar of lobnn, John. The ending 
vitch, however, is not exactly an eqiiivnlent to ion; it really 
ineiins fatlier. — Droug, more correctly spelt drttk (pro- 
nounced drook), means friend. — Browning's riiotherkin 
corresponds to the Russian viatus/tka, and is nn endearing 
diminntive of mat, mother ; it is always apptie<l to any old 
peamnt woman ; it is a familiar form of address, often ap- 
^ed to any woman or even girl. — PTisgUl (accented by 
Browning incorrectly on the fii-st syllable) should be S|)ell 
Vasiii: it is onr Basil. — Liikeria is a colloqaial form of 
Olikeritt, Glyfera. ; the proper diminutive is Liisha and 
also i,i(«A^u. — Browning makes one odd mistake in the 
poem ; it would be im|Ki8sible for the breath to go np 
atraight when the peo])le were riding fast in a Russian 
sledge. — He speaks of twin, pigeons ; the most familiar 
term of endearment in Russian is goltibchik, which is the 
diminutive of the word for pigeon, — Sti&pka is the proper 
diminutive of Stephn, Stephen ; the to merely represents the 
•ound of the e (as in yelk) with which it is written in Rus- 
sian. — Pope should not lie with a capital ; it simply n 
G'lest. — Marpka should be spelt Sfarfa ; it is onr Martha, 
I tlie Russians cannot pronounce /// ; they represent it by 
/. — /^omMcAtit should be ^my^^cAiA' ; it means merely a 
Unded proprietor. — Slhrotta is correctly accented; it u 
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the bailiff of a village, also oveneer, inspector ; it merely 
means old man (from sULrost^ old age, «/ar, old.) — Krenv- 
tin is better kreml; it is any fortress, but especially tlie 
fortress of Moscow. — Katia is the diminuttye of Yekate- 
Ana^ Katherine. — Kblokol is pronounced as though it were 
two syllables, accent on the firrt. — I am not certain about 
the correctness of Teri^tcha. It should have no e : nor 
should Sthscha,^* • 

See Tke Browning Soeiet^a Papers^ number seyen, 
2 : 29* 

Ixion. Jocoseria, 1883. 

Ixion, one of the Grreek mythological personifies, is de- 
scribed in the OdyMBy of Homer, and in the Georgies of 
Virgil, as well as by other classic authors. According to 
the common tradition he was the son of Phlegyas ; his 
wife was a daughter of Deianeus. He was king of the La- 
pithae or Phlegyae, and the father of Peirithous. When 
Deianeus demanded of Ixion the bridal gifts he had prom- 
ised, Ixion treacherously invited him as if to a banquet, 
and then contrived to make him fall into a pit filled with 
fire. All the gods were indignant at Ldon for this cruel 
murder, and no one of them would punfy him until Zeus 
did so. Then Zeus invited Ixion to his table ; but the latter 
was ungrateful, and attempted to secure the love of Hera. 
When Zeus knew of this he made an apparition resembling 
his wife, who became the mother of a centaur. This cen- 
taur became the father of the hippocentaurs by the Magne- 
sian mares. In order that Ixion might be punished for his 
Clime, and for his want of gratitude, Hermes chained him 
by his hands and feet to a wheel that was fiery or winged. 
This wheel constantly rolled through the air in the lower 
world. Ixion was also scourged, and compelled constantly 
to repeat these words, *' Benefactors should be honored." 

Browning has used this myth in a manner of his own, 
for he makes Ixion represent man*s righteous revolt, in the 
spirit of Prometheus, against the t3rranny of an unjust God. 
He becomes the expounder of defeat as the true means to 
the highest success, when the defeat results from spiritual 
heroism. 

See Nettleship's Essays and Thoughts, which gives an 
extended interpretation of the poem. 
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Jacopo. The devoted secretary of tlie Slooiis!) eom- 
mander uf the Florentine army, in Lur'ia. 

Jaosmth. The attendant of the Duchess, in The Flight 
of the Du'lieis, whose sleep enables the old gypsy woman 
to fascinate her inisti'ess and secure her fliglit. 

James Lee's Wife. Dramatis Perswta, 1804; but 
with the title James Lee. Section VI. was first printed in 
183G, Ba Lines, sigued "Z," in The Monthly Reponitary, 
edited by W. J. Fox. Jn ihe foetxcal Work», 1868, tlie 
present title was adopted, probably because it is the wife 
who is the speaker tljroaghuut. The sub-titles were also 
changed, and additions wera made to the poeoi. In 1864 
the title of section one was At the Window, and section six 
was called Under the Cliff. The whole of parts two and 
three of the eighth section were added in 1868. with the 
exception of the last two lines of the third port. In the 
Selections uf 1872 slight changes were made. 

See nn analysis and interpretation of the poem by Rev. 
H. J. Butkeley, The Broufnimj Society's Papers, part four, 
1 : 4^ and 1 : 74*. Koch section of tlie poem is analyzed, 
and the whole poem is explained in a helpful way. Miss 
Mary E. Burt's Browning's Wovien, second chapter, dis- 
cusses the intellectual characteristics of thin woman. Set 
to mnsic by E. C. Gregory : London, Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Section first, under the title of Wilt Thou change too? 
has been &et to music by Etiiel Harraden ; London, C. Jef- 
freys. 

Joohanan Hakkadoeh. Jocoseria, 1883. 

This iwem is a piece of poetic invention, although it has 
the appearance of having been drawn fi'om the Talmud. 
Browning has given Torious realistic touches Xa the poem 
by means of quotations, historic references, and the biogra- 
phic details. Mrs. Orr says: " Mr. Browning professes to 
rest his narrative on a Rabbinical work, of wltich the title, 
given by him in Hebrew, means * Collection of many lies ; ' 
and be adds, by way of supplement, three sonnets, supposed 
to fantastically illustrate the old Hebrew proverb, * from 
Moses to Moses [Moses Maimonides] never was one like 
Hoses,' and emboilying as many fables of wildly increasing 
audacity. The main story ie nevertheless justified by tradi- 
tional Jeivi»h belief: and Mr. Browning has made it the 
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vehicle of some poetical imageiy and much lerionB thouglit." 
See the letter from Browning under Joeoieria in this yoI- 
ume. 

During the first and second centuries after the destmc- 
tion of Jerusalem several Babhis bore the name of Jocha* 
nan, which is variously spelled, Johanan, Jochanan, and 
Yochanan. — Hakkadosh means ^ The Holy," and in the 
Talmud it is especially applied to Rabbi Jadah 11^ the 
patriarch or president of die Sanhedrin at the beginning 
of the tliird century after Christ. 

Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai was a papil of HiAel. He 
was a member of the Sanhedrin, and had an academy in 
Jerusalem. After the destruction of the city he went to 
Jabu^, near Joppa, and there opened a great school. He 
was the leader of the Jews at this time, and the president 
of the Sanhedrin. He severed Judaism from the sacrificial 
worship and gave it an independent spiritual signification. 
He introduced nine reg^ulations for its better guidance, ac- 
cording to tradition. He was the founder of Talniudic 
Judaism. 

Rabbi Jochanan ben Napaha lived from 199 to 279. and 
he was one of the leading teachers of his time. Many 
legends, according to Graetz, are told of his death, in a 
special treatise. He was one of the principal teachers whose 
sayings are embodied in the Talmud, 

Jochanan hen Slvahathal is fictitious. 

Page 211. Mishna means '* doctrine," and is applied to 
those ordinances or regulations which became necessary 
under the new conditions which grew up after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Sec McClintock and Strong. 

211. Schiphaz, An imaginary city, as Tsaddik is an 
imaginary individual. 

214. Targurn, A paraphrase or translation of the He- 
brew Scriptures into Aramaic, with the Talnmdic interpreta- 
tions. 

215. The Bier and Three Daughters. Jewisli names for 
the constellation of the Great Bear. In Jami's Saldvidn 
and Ahsdl there is a mention of ** Mourners of the Bier," 
which Fitzgerald explains as the Pleiades and the Great 
Bear. 

216. Akiha. A rabbi of the generation following the 
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deatmctioii of Jern^alem, who first established the princi- 
plea on which the Allshna- was formeil. He was the lead- 
ing teacher of Judaism at the time of the revolt under Bar- 
cokheba ; and after ita elose he wna made a jirtsoner, treated 
with great severity, and was flayed with iron pincers. Dur- 
ing tfat« horrible toi-ture he repented the wor<ls of Ilia faith, 
the " Shema " or declaration of the unity of God. 
216. Jisckah. Another martyr of the same period. 

215. Salein. The new and mystical Jerusalem, which, 
according to the teachings of Judaism, was being formed hy 
tbe spirits of the pure and holy. — Ruarh. Spirit or soul. 

213. Khubbezleh. A name invented by the poet. 

216. The Ten. Ten martyrs under Hadrian. See 
Graetz, p. 132. 

219. Verse five is taken from The Ethics of the Fathert. 

222. Djirm. The Arabic original of " genie," a super- 
natural creature. 

223. Edom. The Talmudic name for Rome or Chris- 

B for Egypt. 

230, Shvshan. The Hebrew for '• Lily." 

231. TohuMvu. Void and waste; Qenesis i. 2. 

233. Halafia. The name of several Talmudic teachers. 
See Jwseh Quarterly Meview. 2 : 249. 

234. Og's thi'jh-bmie.. Described in Baring-Gould's 
Myths of the Palriare/ia and Prophets. Joseph Jacobs, 
in the Jewish Quarterly Mai/azinti, htu this to say : " At- 
tached to Joehanan Hakkadosh are three sonnets on the 
well-known Talmudic LUgenm^rclien, to use the folk-lore 
term, of the legend of Og'a bones and bedstead. They are 
said to be from a work which 1 need scarcely say neither ex- 
ists nor could exist nnder such a title. Much heart-break- 
ing has been cansed by the bad Hebrew of the title, but 
Browning would probably hare givt-ii the Johnsonian ex- 
planation ; ' firiKirauce, madam, ignorance.' As some indi- 
cation of the slightness of his acquaintance with Hebrew 
idiom, 1 may mention that he was, going to call his Jocha- 
nan ' Hskkadonh Jochanan ' (=- John Saint). Throiigt a 
common friend I pointed out tlie error of the poet, and the 
adjective was put in its jiroper position. The fact seems to 
Die that Drowning could read hia Hebrew Bible, and that 
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was about the extent of his Hebrew learning, though it was 
a foible of his to give an impression of recondite learning." 
Professor Toy, Haryard University, has famished the 
author with the following notes : — 

214. Nine Paints of Ferfeetioiu The Mishna (tract 
Pirke Ahoth, 5) speaks of 7 things which belong to perfec- 
tion, and also lays stress on the numbers 10, 4, and 3. I 
know nothing of 9. 

215. Dch. Hebrew word for '^ bear " (the animal) here 
used of the constellation of that name, but not so used in 
Old Testament or Talmud. — Aish (and so, p. 229, Aisch^ 
which is the German spelling) is the Hebrew name for tlie 
Great Bear. The Arabic name is na'sh, *' bier," and the tail- 
stars are called the " daughters of the bier," the mourners ; 
so in Job xxxviii. 32 we have ^< the Bear and her children." 
Some scholars think that Hebrew Aish (or Ash) has tlie 
same meaning as Arabic na^sh, and so thinks Tsaddik here, 
with reference to Jochanan's illness. — Ban-oth means 
'^ daughters " in Hebrew ; in Job xxxviii. 32, the masco* 
line is used, lanim ; Arabic use the feminine, bandt. 

216. Akiba. A famous rabbi, who took part in the insur- 
rection of the false Messiah, Barcokht ba, under Hadrian (a. 
D. 132-135), and was captured ; according to the Mishna his 
flesh was scraped from his bones by the Romans with an 
iron comb. — Jischab. The Talmtid (Gemara of the tract 
Aboda Zara^ fol. 18) reports the burning of Rabbi Chanina 
ben Teradion (somewhat after A. D. 130). There is no 
Yifthab ; but next to Chanina in the list of great teachers 
stands Yoshobeb, for which Yishab may here be put; in 
Hebrew these differ by a single consonant (222?^ ^^^ 

217. Perida. The Talmud relates that he repeated his 
teaching to a dull pupil 400 times ; and, he not then under- 
standing, again 400 times ; whereupon a Bathkol (super- 
natui*al voice — literally '* daughter of the voice ") declared 
that 400 (not 500) years should be added to his life. 

219. Tsaddik. A Hebrew name = Jitst. Apparently 
not a historical person, but a name adopted by the poet for 
one of the pupils of Jochanan. 

227. The sons of Shimei. An cx])ression for " mockers," 
after David*s enemv, 2 Sam. xvi. 5-^. 
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The baaia of the poem is the Judaic belief that the rttoeA 
or spirit of BAJntly men sorviveB three days after the time 
wlien death nalnrally taltea pUce. This survival is accorded 
to them because of llie holy lives which they have lived. 

The Tiilviud haa not been translated into Engliah. Some 
knowledge of it may be acqnli'ed from Hershon's TiilmuiUe 
Mitceltany ; Pick's Tke T'llmml : What is it? Hurwiti'a 
Heirrew Tales ; and Graete's H'mtori/ of the t/«M'«, fourth 
Tohime. 

Jocoseria. Published in March. 1883, by Smith. Elder 
and Co., London. Pages. 1-143. The Contenta were aa 
follows: Wanting is — What ? Donald; Solomon and 
Balkis; Cristina and Monaldeschi ; Mary WoUstonecraft 
and Puaeli ; Adam. Lilith, and Eve ; Ixion ; Jochanan 
Hakhadosh ; Never the Time and the Plaee ; Panibo. 

The tdtle of thia volume ia mentioned in a foot>note to the 
X'ate at the end of Puracelsiw. where the poet speaks of 
"auch rubbish aa Melander'a tTocoaeria." In a letter, ac- 
companying a copy of the volume, sent to a friend. Brown- 
ing wrote : " The title is taken from the work of Melander 
(Schwartiniann). reviewed, by a curious coincidence, in the 
Blaekwood of this raonUi [Feb. 1883]. I referred to it in 
a note to Pararelxiia. The two Hebrew quotations (put in 
to give a grave luok to what is mere fun and invention) 
being translated amount to (1) 'A Collection of Liea' fp. 
233J: and (2), nn old saying, ' From Moses to Moses arose 
none like Moses ' [p. 234]." 

Otho Schwartzmann (Grtecised into Sf elander, according to 
the faahion of the a^e) was bom in 1571, and died in 1640. 
Otho was the Hon of a Lutheran clergyman, graduated at 
Marbourg, and became a lawyer. In 1594 he pnbliBhed 
Centuria Contrmiersanim. jtirte ffudulU : and in 1599 
BxegttU tottiis Stuiln FulUlcl. His Joco-Seria waa a 
coUeclioa of stories both grave and gay. He drew from 
manjr soorces ancient and modern, and from all coantriea. 
He had read much, and into his book he put all the good 
•tories and anecdotes he could find. In telling some of 
these stories he was very grave, in others he tried to be very 
jocose and amusing, which accounts for his title. " Wel- 
ander's Joeo-Sfria is a favoraliie specimen of a class of 
huuoi'oaa //ifer/Uaeitienl with whic-h atholars occasionally 
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entertained themselTes in the days before Latin oeased to 
be the common language of literary intereourse. Melander*8 
book, which, with large augmentations, was reissued three 
or four times in different forms, has hap[nly varied the 
monotony of endless jests and comicalities by freely inter- 
spersing among them anecdotes of a graver kind. Outside 
the bounds of his professional studies as a lawyer, he seems 
to have been an extensive reader of miscellaneous literature, 
ranging from Italian romances to sermons and Biblical com- 
mentaries. In all his reading he certainly kept an eye open 
for an entertaining story. We are reminded of the Percy 
Anecdotes^ by the numerous specimens given of the sayings 
and doings of princes and heroes of flie world and of the 
Church. Thus we find Dionysius of Syracuse, Charlemagne, 
St Anthony, Luther, The Grand Turk Solyman, St Maca- 
rius, Charles V., Popes Leo X. and Julius III., Philip of 
Macedon, Henry YIII. of England, and scores of others, 
figuring in his pages. Another feature of the Percy Anec- 
dotes wc find anticipated in several stories illustrative of 
the intelligence and affection of animals.*' Melander also 
illustrated clerical life, the follies of women, the peculiarities 
of various professions, told old stories and jests in a new 
form, and had many anecdotes of witchcraft He even 
wrote a book on the criminal process against witchcraft and 
the inadequacy of the water test. See BlackwowVs Maya- 
zhie, 133 : 207, for an interesting article on Melander*s 
iToro-Seria. 

See Tlie Browning Society 8 Paj/crs, 1 : 93* ; National 
Revi(ni\ W. J. Courthope, 1 : 548 ; The Atlantic Monthly^ 
51 : 840 ; The Gentleman 8 Magazine, R. H. Shepherd, 
254:624; The Academy, J. A. Symonds, 23:213; The 
Athemntnu Martrli 24, 1883 ; The Saturday Review, 
65 : 376 ; The Spectator, March 17, 1883. 

Johannes Agricola in Meditation. First printed in 
The Monthly Repository, London, 1836, edited by W. J. 
Fox, with the title Johannes Agricola. It was signed " Z." 
Reprinted in Dramatic Lyrics, third number of Bells and 
Pomegranates, 1842, as I. under the general title Madhouse 
Cells, In Poetical Works, 1863, classed under Romances, 
and with present title ; Dramatic Romances, 1868. On its 
iiist publication, after the title, a])])eared the following: — 
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" ' AiitiiioiuiEins, 30 (Ienominat«<l for rejecting the Law as 
a thing of nu use under the Gobj^I dispensation : they say, 
tliat good works do not further, nor evil works hinder sal- 
vatioit ; tliat the i^hild of God cannot siu, tliat God never 
chaaUseth him. that miii-der, drunkenness, etc., are sins in 
the wicked hut not in him. that the child of grace being 
once assured of salvation, afterwards never doubtelb, . . . 
that God doth not love any man for his holiness, that sancti- 
fication is no evidem^e of justification, etc. Fontnnus. in his 
Caiitlogtie of HeresiM. says John Agrioola was tlie author 
of this sect. A. v, 1535.' Dictionary of all lieli(/ions, 
1704." 

Johannes Agricula (originally Schnttter or Schneider) 
was born at Eisteben, Germany, April 20. 1492, studied At 
Wittenberg, was Luther's secretary at the Leipaie council of 
1519, established reformed worship at Frankfort in 1525, 
then was in Eitilehen as teacher of the high school and as 
preacher. In 153(>. through Luther's influence, he was 
made a professor at Wittenbei^. Very soon after lie be- 
gan to give expression to ojiinions whicji lie hail previously 
promulgated to some F]ct«ut, and which brought him into 
shttri) cottigion with Luther. He taught, according to Kitst- 
lin, thnt " the proclamation of God's law was no neL-essoiy 
part of Christianity, as such, nor of the way of salvation 
prepared and I'evealed by Christ. Tiie gospel of the Son 
of Gotl. oar Saviour, this alone shotdd be proclaimed, and 
operate in touching the hearts of men and exposing the true 
character ot their sins as sinfulness against the Son of God. 
In this way he sought to give full effect to the fundamental 
evangelical doctrine, that the grace of God alone had power 
to save through the joyful mesHage ot Christ. The )>ersonal 
vanity, however, which was tlie chief weakness of this gifted, 
intellectual, and fairly eloquent man displayed itself in hia 
eccentricities of dogma." A reconciliation waa brought 
about, but Luther withdrew his friendship from Agricola, 
who left Wittenberg in 1540. He went to Berlin, where 
he was made court preacher and superintendent of churches 
in Brandenburg. He died in Infifi. He was the author of 
numerous theological works : and he made the first collec- 
tion of German proverbs, which he accompanied with n, 
commentary. 
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Browning does not correctly represent the teachings of 
Agricola, though his poem is correct so far as many Anti- 
nomians are concerned. Agricola held that the Law and 
the Gospel are incompatihle, that the Law is only for the 
Jew, and that the spirit of Christ abolishes it for the Chris- 
tian. The moral obligations, however, he held were for the 
Christian as mach as for any other person. In the New 
Testament he foand all the principles and motives necessary 
to give true impulse and guidance to the Christian. It was 
the use made of his teachings by fanatics which cast an 
odium on the name of Antinomians ; and it is this fanatical 
and sentimental religion which Browning has interpreted cor- 
rectly in his poem. Many of the Antinomians taught what is 
attributed to them in the Dictionary of all Religions, from 
which Browning quoted when his poem was first published. 

Joris. The companion in the ride which brought tlie 
g^od news from Ghent to Aix. 

Jules. The young French statuary who has been de- 
luded into marrying Pliene, in Plpjxi Passes, 

Karshish. The Arab physician, in An Epistle, who 
describes the raising of Lazarus from the dead, and the 
chanq;e \iTonght in his character because of that experience. 

King, The. This was the title given to a poem ]>ub- 
lishcd in T^ie Monthhj Bepository, edited by W. J. Fox, 
London, 1835. In 1841 it was incorporated into PipjM 
Passes, Act III., beinpf the song, '* A king lived long ago." 

King Victor and King Charles. A Tragedy. 
Bells and Pomegranates, number two, 1842. The ** adver- 
tisement " prefixed to this play, on its first publication, jus- 
tifying the manner of treatinj^ the histoncal events of which 
it makes use, has been retaine<l in all subsequent editions as 
a preface. Poetical Worl's, 1863, in second volume, con- 
taining " Tragedies and Other Plays." 

Victor AmadeuR IL, Duke of Savoy, was born in 1666, 
and succeeded his father, under the regency of his mother, 
in 1675. He married a niece of Louis XIV. of France, 
and his eldest daughter became the mother to Louis XV. 
He was an ambitious ruler, joined his forces with those of 
Austria, and built up for himself an independent kingdom. 
During the long war at the end of the seventeenth century, 
which Austria and Spain waged against France, he took the 
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aide of Austria; his country was invaded by the French, 
bot he showed hiniself a (rapablo general and drove out his 
enemies. By the treaty of UtTPcht. in 1713, Ilia tenitory 
was added to, Savoy wan recognized as an independent 
state, and lie was made the king of Sicily. Though 
crowned in the same year, new arrangements with Austria 
caused him to give up Sicily, and he wus made the Icing of 
Sardinio. He employed the [leace which followed in pro- 
moting the internal intereets of his country, advancing its 
agriculture, iiiiajices. and education. He wiu a great gen- 
eral and an able statesman. Few of the rulers of the period 
■howed higher qualities of ]«rsonal and political capacity. 
Si^mondi says he was ''the ahlest, the most warlike, and 
the most ambitious monarch of his age." 

Victor was a man of a liberal spirit, for he protected the 
Walden^tes, established a national system of education, and 
was the first ruler to e^qiel the Jesuits from his dominions. 
He mode the Turin University one of the most influential 
in Italy, and he estahlished under it thirty-two colleges, and 
Q sy«t«in of popular education. He was admired and be- 
loved by his people, who hod unbounded confidence iu him, 
and tlie strongest attachment to his {lerson and ta his house. 

The following account of his closing years, and of the 
events made use of by Browning, is condensed from Anto- 
nio Gallenga's Histrtrij of Piedmont. The career of Victor 
Amidens was one of almost uninterrupted success, and his 
later years were crowned with unprecedented prosperity. 
At the close of a splendid day, however, came sorrow and 
gloom. He beat the best generals of hu age and baffled 
the craftiest statesmen ; but he could not subdue his own 
wayward impulses, morbid fancies, and strong potions. 
The end of his career constitutes one of the most affecting 
episodes in the annals of royalty. 

In 1715, lie hist his eldes't son. Victor, in whom he had 
great [nide. His daughter, the queen of Spain, died soon 
xftor. His heir was now Charles Ktnanuel. who hod an un* 
gainly exterior, and was never a favorite of the king. 
After the di^ath of his queen, in 1728. Victor married 
Anna Teresa Cnnali. a widuwed countess, and he miule her 
marchioness of Spigno. Weariness of the world and a 
dotiag fondness for his new bride induced the king to abdi- 
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cate his throne in favor of his son. He observed the most 
ehiborate ceremonies in this act of resignation. His people 
and his son supplicated him, even with tears, not to abdi- 
cate ; but he adhered to his purpose. He was in the midst 
of preparations for the war in which Austria and France 
were the leaders; and it was surmised that his complica- 
tions ynih these powers led to his abdication ; but there was 
no truth in these statements. 

After leaving tlie throne Victor took up his abode in the 
old castle of Chamb^iy, with his marchioness. Here ennui 
beset him, even the company of his lady not being sufBcient 
to overcome it He had an attack of apoplexy, which 
rendered his mental faculties feeble, and caused him to be 
irritable, and subject to violent fits of passion. The mar- 
chioness had set her heart on being a queen, no less than a 
king*s consort, and she had no rest till she had stirred up 
Victor to seize again the crown he had voluntarily laid 
aside. 

The king, his son, twice visited Victor in his retirement ; 
and in the second interview, which took place in the sum- 
iher of 1731, as Charles Emanuel accompanied his queen, 
Polyxena of Hesse, to the baths of Evian, he found his 
father querulous, captious, and dissatisfied with the policy 
pursued by the new government. Victor directed from 
Cliamb^ry the councils of his son, and he, apparently, com- 
plained both that his instructions had not been literally fol- 
lowed, and that during and after his illness the communica- 
tions of the ministers with him had suffered interruption. 

Charles Emanuel quitted his father after three days, and 
proceeded to Evian ; but he had scarcely arrived at this 
place when a young Savoyard priest, by name Michon, an- 
nounced to him that, having been admitted to view the 
royal apartments at Chamb^ry, he had, by the sheei^est 
chance, overheard a conversation between the old king and 
the marchioness, from which it was clear that they contem- 
plated a journey to Turin, with a view to ])ossess themselves 
of the royal authority. 

Charles Emanuel lost no time in crossing the Alps, and 
followed the less frequented path of the little St. Bernard 
to avoid an encounter with his fatlier on Mont Cenis. 
Through this latter mountain, in fact, the old king had 
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traveled with his beet speed, but he uevertheless only 
reached RiroH in lime to hear the cannon announcing his 
son's arriv^ at the royal palace in the capital. Charles did 
not fail to pay hia respects to his father on the morrow. 
Victor pleaded, as a reason for hie return, his desire to live 
in a more genial climate than that of Savoy ; and the young 
king, who had in reality advised suci) a removal at the 
time of his stay in Chamb^ry, showed himself satiefied 
with hiB father's resolution, liowever sodden, and placed the 
cutle of MoDcalieri at Victor's disposal. 

At Moncalieri the old king received the homage of his 
son's ministers, and gave vent in their presence to Ida ill- 
humor and dissatisfaction, and even allowed himself some 
harsh and threatening expressions apainst them. The mar- 
ohionese, always by his side, gave herself queenly airs, and 
her demeanor to the young queen, both at Chamh^ry and at 
her new residence, gave Charles Emanuel the first hint of 
his father's intentions, while at the same time it obliged 
him, were it only out of regard to the royai lady who 
shared his throne, to frustrate them. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, 1T31, in the evening, 
Victor AmadeuB sent for the Marquis del Borgo, and bade 
him deliver up the deed of alMlication. The minister in the 
greatest perplexity gave some evasive answer, and hastened 
to convey to the king the anexpected demand. Charles 
Emanael was a modest, submissive son ; n man of upright, 
pious, generous nature. His first impulse was, it seems, 
compliance with his father's wishes. Awakened from his 
oleep by del Borgo, he summoned his ministers around him, 
and with them the archbishop of Turin, Charles Arboreo 
of Gattinara, and other conspicuoue personages. To these 
he communicated his father's desires, adding that lie wa« 
ready for his own part to give hla consent, but that he did 
not deem himself authorized to divest himxelf of the royal 
dignity without at least the knowledge of those in whose 
jveaence he had solemnly accepted it- 

Tfae king's lay advisors, not unmindful of Victor's threats, 
WNV terrifii^d at the pros[iect of his return to power; they 
dared not nevertheless too openly to jiropose a son's rebel- 
UoQ against his father, and none of them ventured to 
break silence. The archbishop, Gattinara, strongly and at 
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full length demonstrated the anreaaonaUeneea of Victor's 
pretensions ; when, at his persuasion^ it was nnanimonsly re- 
solved that the tranqoillity of the oonntry did not admit of 
a repeal of the king's act of abdication. 

Whilst they were yet deliberating, a note was handed to 
the king, by which the baron of St. Remy, commander of 
the citadel of Tarin, annoonced that at midnight Victor had 
come from Moncalieri, on horseback, followed by a single 
aid-de-camp, and asked for admittance into the fortress. 
The commander had finnly but respectfully answered that 
the gates of the citadel could not be opened without an 
order fi*om the king, whereupon the old king, in a towering 
passion, had turned his horse^s head back to Moncalieri. 
This last proof of Victor's readiness to resort to extreme 
measures determined the still wavering minds in the king's 
council. An order of arrest against Victor was drawn up, 
which Charles Emanuel signed with trembling hand, with 
tears in his eyes. 

The marquis of Ormea, who had been raised to power by 
the father, who now conducted the affairs of the son, and 
was more than any other man implicated in these fatal differ- 
ences between them, took the warrant from Charles's reluc- 
tant hands, and on the night of the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eightli of September repaired to Moncalieri. He 
had encompassed the castle with troops summoned from the 
neighborhood of the capital, and charged four colonels with 
the conchict of the dangerous expedition. These walked, 
without resistance, into the old king's apartments, where he 
was found plunged in one of his fits of lethargic sleep. 
The marchioness awoke and bounded up with a scream, 
but she was hurried away, and conveyed first to a nunnery 
at Carignano, then to a state prison, at the castle of Ceva. 
Not a few of her relatives and partisans were arrested in 
the course of the same night. 

The chevalier Sularo, one of the colonels, next proceeded 
to possess himself of the king's sword, which lay on a table 
by his bedside ; and at length succeeded, not without great 
difficulty, in breaking the king's heavy slumbers. Victor 
sat up in his bed ; he looked hard at the faces of his disturb- 
ers, and inquired on what errand they came ; on hearing it 
he burst into a paroxysm of fury ; he refused to accompany 
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them, to dress, to rise from his bed. They had to wrap 
him in liis bedclothes, and thus to force him from the 
ehamber. The soldiers had been chosen for their cltaracter 
of reliable steadiness aud discipline, but were not proof 
againiit the passionate appeals of the man who had so often 
led them to victory. Mumiure were heard from the midst 
of them, and a regimeot of dragoons, addressed by Victor 
in the coartyard, gave signs of open mutiny. The colonel, 
Doant of Perosa, however, with great presence of mind, 
ordered silence, in the king's name, and under penalty of 
death, and drowned the old king's voice by a roll of the 
drums. Tl>cy thus shut him op in one of the court car- 
riages, into which he would admit no companion, and fol- 
lowed hini on horseback, with a large escort, to the castle of 
Rivoli. 

Rivoli was for some time a very hard prison to Victor 
Anindeus, with bars at the windows. & strong guard at the 
doors, and unbroken silence and solitude within. His un- 
governable mge made him like a maniac ; aud he cracked a 
marble table with his fi«t in a paroxysm of anguish and fury. 
Melancholy followed, the rigor of liis prison was relaxed, 
books, papers, and friends were allowed him, and at last the 
companionship of the marchioness. At his own request he 
was returned to Moncalieri ; and he tliere began lo prepare 
for approaching death. Through his confessor he begged 
for a last interview with his son. Charles Emanuel instantly 
ordered his carriage ; bot the ministers and the queen ad- 
vised against the visit. The king shed tears, but the father 
and son never met again. Charles Emnnnel never alluded 
to the final catastrophe of his father's life without visible 
signs of the most painful emotion. Victor died at Monca- 
lieri on the tliirty-firsl of October, 1732, at the age of 
Mxty-siz. 

See Alexander. Potyxeno, in this play, is put among 
■■ brave women " by Miss Burt in her Browning's 
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printed under the general tide of France and Spain, The 
Poems of 1849 reprinted this poem u The Lahoratcry. 
In the Foetical Works of 1863 it was put among the Lyrics^ 
which in 1868 became DranuUie Lyrwe* 

The speaker is a woman, the incident wholly imaginary. 
For interpretations see Mrs. Orr, Symons, and Fothering- 
ham. The first wateiHsolor picture painted by D. 6. Rossetti 
was taken from the scene in this poem where the girl asks 
the alchemist for poison. 

Lady and the Painter, The. Aeolando, 1889. 

A defense of the nude, as against those who murder 
Grod^s creatures in order to cover the body and adorn it. 

La Scdsiaz. A. E. 8. September 14, 1877. This 
poem was published as the first part of the volume called 
La Sautiaz : The Two Poets of Croisie^ which was issued in 
May. 1878, by Smith, Elder and Co., London. Pages, i.- 
viii., 1-201, the present poem occupying 5-82. The volume 
was " Dedicated to Mrs. Sutherland Orr.*' Tlie proem to 
the whole volume begins ** Good, to forgive," and is con- 
nected with the dedication. La- Saisiaz was dated ** Nov. 
9, 1877," the day of its completion. 

Browning made a journey to Switzerland in the autumn 
of 1877, accompanied by his sister and Miss Anne £gerton 
Smith, the proprietor of the Liverpool Mercury, and a 
great admirer of his poetry. They were spending a quiet 
holiday in a little place in the mountains near Geneva, and 
several delightful weeks had passed, when Miss Smith sud- 
denly died in the manner described in the poem. This 
sudden departure of a friend of many years' standing turned 
the poet's tlioughts towards the question of the future, and 
the poem was written soon after. The villa in which their 
vacation was spent bore the name of '^ La Saisiaz,*' which 
is the Savoyard for '* the sun ; " and thus the poem got its 
name. The events connected with the death of Miss Smith 
are fully described in the opening of the poem. 

Mrs. Orr gives an excellent interpretation of the poem. 
In number eleven of The Braumhy Society* 8 Papers is a 
long and thorough study of the poem by Rev. W. Robert- 
son, who gives a careful analysis and inteq)retation. 

Last Bide Together, The. Men and Women^ 1855. 
Romances, 1863 ; Dramatic Bomances, 1868. 
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For interpretation, see Nettlesliip's Robert Browning: 
Eisays avd Tlioufjhts, essay on love poems. 

L6oDce Miranda. The Parisian jetreler, in Red Cot- 
ton. Niffhl-Ca/i Country, who forma an illicit conuectittn 
with dars de HiUefleura. and on this ai^connl lives at St. 
Rainbert, and finally throirs hiniBelf from a tower on hia 
estAte anil dieH. 

Levi Linaoln Thaxter. Mra. Celij* Thaxter wrote of 
her Imsbaiid's admiration for Browning's poptry : " Mr. 
Thaxter's gi'eat admiration of Browning's genius developed 
in early youth, and he was already a devoted student of his 
poetry long before Browning's name had become familiar in 
this country. His entlmsiasm was something beautiful, and 
it grew and strengthened with every year of his lite. To 
hit dear mind the poet's meaning was always pei'fectly in- 
telligible, and he had the power of making oUiei's under- 
stand witliout an effort the sabtleties of the master's most 
mystic utterances." Tfaaxter gave readings from Bi-own- 
ing in Boston which were regarded as quite remarkable ID 
the way of !<nbtle interpretation. A boulder on the Maine 
aearoast marks his grave, and fur tliis monument Browning 
wrote the following lines ; — 

'■Levi Lincoln Thaxt«r. Born in Watertown, llassachu- 
setts, February 1, 18'-'4. Died May 31, 1884, 

" Than. Hbom these eyes bhw never I Say friends tme 
Who MIT mf soul, helped onward bv id; cunB. 
Thongh nil nnvitUnely. hwi helped' Uiee too? 
I gHve of bnt tlie little thnt I kneo : 
How were the Rift rwinitril. wliil« alnnp 
Life's pAlli I pace, cauldnt tliiiu make weaknesn sCrong: ! 
Help roe with kuo^ledge - l»t Life '« Old — Death '. New 1 
" K. B, to L, L. T., April, !8W," 
This poem was first printed in Poet-Lore for August, 
1889, 1 : 398, an accurate copy being furnished for publica- 
tion liy Mrs. Thnicter. 

Life in a Love. Men ami Women, 1855. Lyric*, 
186;i ; Driimalio Lyrirg. 1868. 

Light Woman, A. Mm and Wommi. 1855. Ro- 
manes, 1863; Driimali/: Romances. 1868, 

Mra. Orr gives a brief comment. The poem is miunly of 
"~^ (st for the poet's description of himself in the last 
B " ft writer of plays," 
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Likenees, A. Dramatis Personal^ 1864. 

Lines. Under this tide a poem, signed '* Z," was printed 
in The Monthly Repository, edited by W. J. Fox, 1836. 
See James Lee^s Wife, into which it was incorporated, 
1864. 

Lost Leader, The. Dramatic Romances and Lyrics^ 
seventh naniber of BeUs and Pomegranates^ 1845. Poems, 
1849 ; Lyrics, 1863 ; Dramatic Lyrics, 1868. 

It had been asserted tliat Wordsworth, Soathey, or 
Charles Kingsley was meant by the poet, each of these 
men having become conservative in old age, after a youth 
of radical propagandism. According to Notes and Queries, 
fifth series, 1 : 213, Browning told Walter Thombury and 
Jonathan Boachier that Wordsworth was the lost leader. 
Browning said that the portrait was ** purposely disguised 
a little, used in short as an artist uses a model, retaining 
certain characteristic traits, and discarding the rest" The 
question is finally set at rest, however, by a letter published 
in Grosart's edition of Wordsworth's Prose Works, which 
settles it beyond doubt that Wordsworth was the original of 
the poem : — 

" 19 Warwick-Crescent, W., Feb. 24, 75. 

** Dear Mr. Grosart, — I have been asked the question 
you now address me with, and as duly answered it, I can't 
remember how many times ; there is no sort of objection to 
one more assurance or rather confession, on my part, that I 
did in my hasty youth presume to use the g^eat and vener- 
ated pci*8ona1ity of Wordsworth as a sort of painter's model ; 
one from which this or the other particular feature may be 
selected and turned to account ; had I intended more, above 
all, such a boldness as portraying the entire man, I should 
not have talked about * handfuls of silver and bits of ribbon.' 
These never infinenced the change of politics in the great 
poet, whose defection, nevertheless, accompanied as it was 
by a regular face-about of his special ]>arty, was to my 
juvenile apprehension, and even miiture consideration, an 
event to de])lore. But just as in the tiipestry on my wall I 
can recognize figures which have struck out a fancy, on 
occasion, that though truly enough thus derived, yet would 
be preposterous as a copy, so, though 1 dare not deny the 
original of my little poem, I altogether refuse to have it 
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conHidered as the ' »ery effigies * of such a morul and i 
1 actual saperiority. 

" FaiUlfully yoilre, RORKRT BrOWSINO." 

Mr. Furnivall Baj-B, in his Browning Bibliography : 
" Wordswoilh. having turned Tory, was chiefly aimed at 
here ; bat other men and incidents were mixed uj) with him 
and his career." As Mr. Furnivall says, the )Kiem very 
fully depicts tlie EeeliiigB of ihuse Liherals who were left be- 
hind when WordBWorLh and the others deserted tlie c 
panioTiB of their youth. 

Lost, lost ! yet come. Tlie opening words of the 
flral Bong in Ffinicdsiia, sung by Aprile, vol. i. p. 53, 
Biverside edition of Biowi.ing's Warkg. 

Lost Mistress, The. Dramatic Homatieee and 
Lyrica. aevenlli number of Bel/t and Pomegranales, 1845. 
i-yrtr*. 1863; Dniviatie Lijrin. 1868. 

The title of this poem was probably suggesteil by The 
Loat Leader, published ixLthe same volume. Fur interpre- 
tations, see Mrs. Orr and Fotheringham. 

Love amoiie: the Ruins. Men uiul WorTten, 1K5£. 
LffrU-s, 1«(W; Draiimtic Li/rien, 1868. Written at Rjme 
in the winter of 1853-18,54." 

Love in a Life. J/en and ii'omen, 1855. Lyries, 
186.'i: Itramafi,^ L;irirs, 1868. 

Lovere' Quarrel. A. Men and Wommi, 1855. Li/- 
riet, 1863; Dramatir. Lijricn, 1868. 

This poem has been set to music by £. C< Gregory ; Lon- 
don, Novello, Ewer & Co. 

LuoreKifL. The wife uf Andrea del Sarto, in the {loein 
with tliat title, to whom her husband is speaking in the 
poem, and who eompai'es hia own painting with that uf 
Raphael, declaring that he might have done as good work 
had she given him the inspiration for its accomplishment. 

Lnoy Percy. Countess of CaxUsle. The devoted 
Wend and wtmii-er of Wentworth in Strufford, who even 
tries to save his life. She appears frequently throughout 
the play. 

Luigi. Tlie young Itulian who is about \o lielray his 
country, in Fipjia {'uKHtii. 

IinitoUo. The friend uf Chiappinu und the luvcr of 
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Eulalia, in A SoiU's Tragedy, who defends Chiappino only 
to be betrayed by him. 

Luria. A Tragredy. Published first in number eight 
of Bdls and Pometjranates, 1846, when the title was Luria, 
A Tragedy in Five Acts, Time H — . In Poetical Works, 
1863, in second volume, with Tragedies and Other Plays, 
See Bells and Pomegranates for other particulars of the 
publication of this play. 

I'he struggle between Florence and Pisa, by which, in 
1406, Pisa came under the dominion of her rival, is the his- 
torical subject of this play. The historical events are not 
closely followed, and are merely a framework for the poem. 
Located at the mouth of the Arno, Pisa controlled the com- 
merce of Florence in a measure, and became a formidable 
rival of that city. During the fierce war between Florence 
and Milan, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, Pisa 
came under the control of Milan. In 1406 Milan sold Pisa 
to Florence, thus withdrawing its own support from the city 
at the mouth of the Arno. Then Florence made a vigorous 
effort to reduce its new possession to submission. 

Ill his Florentine History Napier gives an extended ac- 
count of the c-a])ture of Pisa, which may be condensed in 
this way : ** The acquisition of Pisa was a serious affair at 
Florence, and great efforts were made to secure it. . . . 
Her army was first conmianded by Jacopo Salviati, a Flor- 
entine citizen, who after some useful and active service was 
superseded by Bertoldo degli Orsini ; but this general show- 
ing more rapacity than sokliershi]) displeased the Floi-en- 
tincs, and was ordered to resign his connnaiid to Obizzo da 
Monte Carelli. Active military oi)erations had continued 
through the autumn of 1405, and when the camp was 
j)itched before Pisa, almost all its territory had been sub- 
dued. . . . After Uiis the growing rivalry of Sforza and 
Tartaglia began to trouble the camp so much that they 
were placed by order of the Seigniory in distinct and dis- 
tant command Sf with their separate forces, for in those days 
armies were like a j)iece of patchwork, composed of many 
small indej)endent bands, with but little subordination 
amongst any who were strong enough to be troublesome, 
unless awed by high rank or the acknowledged fame of 
some able chieftain. ... As famine was still eating on its 




silent way Gambocopta [one uf tlie Pisan leitilers] secretly 
renewed the negotiations with Gino Capponi and finally 
consented to a capitulation. . . . After tliis resolute con- 
duct Gino repaired to Florence and explained all to the 
Seigniory. . . . Gino Cupi>oni and Bartolommeo Corbinelli 
were appointed public syndics to complete tlie transac- 
tion. . . . Gino then took possession uE tlie public palace 
ud commenced Florentine rule." 

It will be seen that not one of the leaders of the Floren- 
Une fnrceti waa a Moor, though mercenaries were eiuploj'ed 
by llie Italian cities at this tiuie. The play is based on cer- 
twn historical details, however, for in Snpio Amminato's 
Florentine Hlatttr'j it is related : " And when all was ready, 
tbe expedition marched to the gates of Pisa, under the com- 
mand of Conte Bai'toldo Orsini, a Ventusian captain, in the 
Florentine service, accompanied by Filippn di Megalotti, 
Rinaldo di Gian FigliazH, and Maso degli Albizzi, in the 
character of ci^mrnissaries of the commonwealth. For al- 
tliougU we have every confidence in the honor and fideliQr 
of ourgeneral. yuu see it is always well to be on the safe ade. 
And iu tbe n)alter of receiving possession of a city . . . 
these nobles with the old feudal names ! We know the ways 
«f them ! An Orsini might be as bad in Pisa as a Viseontii 
so we might as well send some of our own people to be on 
the spot. The three commissaries, tlierefore, accompanied 
the Florentine general to Pisa." 

The inlri^^ing spirit which constantly hindered Luria, 
Mad the secret attack upon him even when he was victo- 
rious, and in order that he might gain no personal benefit 
from success, were of the essence of tbe political life of tbe 
period. In these gener;4 characteristics the play is histori- 
cal, but not in its use of names and particular events. 

In Act T. of the play, at the bottom of page 364 in the 
ffiverside edition. Brairio and the secretary discuss the 
front of tlie Duomo in Florence, and the secretary says : — 

" Lady Ouiniiiii 
Spoke of the unfiiiiihed Dnomu, jrna reinembcr; 
iTiBt \g liu [Luiiik's] fano; lio*' h Moorish £nuit 
Might join to, and corapleto the bod;-" 

Browning appears to have been struck, in studying tho 
Daomo, with an idea tb^i.t a Moorish front would best com- 
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plete it. It has been discovered by Mr. Earnest Radford, 
in exploring a small museam in Florence, that one design 
offered had actually thus planned tl)e completion of tlie 
bnilding. See Browning Bihliography^ and namber two 
of The Browning Society* 8 Papers, 1 : 261. 

See Alexander. In Poet'Lore, 1 : 553 and 2 : 19, is a 
valuable historical and analytical study of the poem, by 
Prof. Henry S. Pancoast, from which the above extract 
from Amininato if) taken. In his Stories from Robert 
Browning^ Mr. F. M. Holland tells the story of the play in 
prose. The Browning Society's Papers^ 1 : 125*. 

MpdhoTise Cells. This was the general title given in 
Dramatic Lyrics^ third number of Bells and Pomegran" 
ates, 1842, to I. Johannes Agricola, II. Porphyria. The 
first of Uiese was printed in the Poetical Works of 1863 as 
Johannes Agricola in Meditation, and the second as Por^ 
phyria's Lover. 

Maglocd Nature. PacchiarottOy with other Poems, 
1876. 

Malcrais. The name of Paul Desforges Maillard in Two 
Poets of Croislc, when he assumed the character of his sis- 
ter in sending ])oeTns to the Mercure. 

Man I am and man would be. Love. The opening 
words of the fonrtli lyric in Ferishtah^s Fancies, 

Marching Along. First published in Dramatic Ly- 
rics, third number of Bells and Pomegranates^ 1842, as 
I. of Cavalier Ikines, which see. Poems, 1849 ; Lyrics^ 
1863; Dramatic Lyrics, 1S6S. 

Martin Belph. Dramatic Idyh, First Series, 1879. 

An indistinct remembrance, of something heard by the 
poet when a boy, gave origin to this story in verse. The 
speaker is a grandson of a man who saw Mai*tin Kelph as 
an old man, and he tells the story as it was repeated to him 
by his grandfather. 

Mary Wollstonecraft and Fuseli. Jocoserla, 1883. 

Mary Wollstonecraft was the author of the Bights of 
Woman, the wife of William Godwin, and the mother of 
Shelley's second wife. She was bom in 1759 and died in 
1797. Fuseli was born in Switzerland in 1741. but he lived 
in England after 1761. He was a mediocre painter, but he 
gave lectures on art wliich were published as Lectures on 
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Paintinff, and gained liini s 
lished a Histori/ of Ar(», . 
1825. 

In tlie poem Mary WolUtonecraft is addressing Fuseli, 
and pouring out to liini her juissionale and unrequited love. 
This scene is prohalily ba^ed on the biography of Fuseli 
irritten by Knowles, or on Godwin's Mernoirx of his wife. 
This incident is thus described by Godwin : " She aaw Mr. 
Fuseli frequently ; lie amuseil, deliglited, and instructed 
her. As a painter, it was impossible she sliuuld not wish 
to see liis works, and cnneequently to frequent his liouse. 
She visited him; her visits were returned. Notwithstand- 
ing the inequality of their years, Miiry was not of a temper 
to live upon terms of so much iatitnoicy with a mun of merit 
and genius, without loving him. Tlie deliglit she enjoyed 
in his society, she transferred by association to li!s jierson. 
What she experienced in this respect, was no doubt height- 
ened by the state of celibacy and restraint in which she hud 
hitherto lived. She conceived a personal and ai'dent affec- 
tion for him. Mr. Fusel! was a married man, and his wife 
the acquaintance of Mary. She readily perceived the re- 
strictionii which this circiiiustance seemed to im|>ose upon 
her ; but she made light of any difficulty that might arise 
out of thetn. . . . There is no reason to doubt that, if Mr. 
Fuseli luid been disengaged at the jierioii of their acquaint- 
ance, he woulil have been tlie man of her choice. As it was, 
she conceived it both practicable and eligible to cultivate a 
distinguishing affeL-tion for liini. and to foster it by the en- 
dearments of personal intercourse and a reciprocation of 
Idwlness." 

Knowles, in his Life of Ftiseli, goes even farther than 
this, and represents Mary as being imitortuiiate in her love, 
and passionately so. She wrote to Fuseli frequently, she 
purEUcd him wiih Iter affection, and when he was cold and 
indifferent, she boldly went to Iklrs. Fuseli. and asked to be- 
come a member of the family, that she might be constantly 
near the man whom she loved, and whose presence was 
necessary to her existence. Mrs. Fuseli drove her from the 
house ; and tlien it was Mary Wollstonepratt went to France. 

The recent students of (he life of M.-ity Wollstoneeraft 
deny llie truthfulness of these stories of Godwin and 
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Knowles. Mr. C. Eegan Paul, in his William Oodwin: 
His Friends and Contemporaries^ entirely repadiates them. 
He says that Knowles " is bo extremely inaccurate in regard 
to all else he says of her, that his testimony may be wholly 
set aside," and that *' the correspondence and the uninter- 
rupted fiiendship with Mrs. Fuseli would seem wholly to 
clear Mary WoUstonecraft's memory from the imputation 
of any feeling for Fuseli in which there is reason for blame 
even by the most censorious." In her Ltfe of Mary WoU- 
stonecrafi Mrs. Elizabeth Bobins Pennell says : *' Her char- 
acter is the best refutation of Knowles's charges. She was 
too proud to demean herself to any man. She was too 
sensitive to slights to risk the repulses he says she accepted. 
And since always before and after this period she had no- 
thing more at heart than the happiness of others, it b not 
likely that she would have deliberately tried to step in be- 
tween Fuseli and his wife, and gain at the latter *s expense 
her own ends. She could not have changed her character 
in a day. She never played fast and loose with her princi- 
ples. Tlie testimony of her actions is her acquittal." 

Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. Meti and Womeuy 
1855. Lyrics, 1863 ; Dramatic Lyrics, 1868. 

Hugues is an imaginary composer. — Saxe-Gotha is a 
duchy in the central i)art of the German Empire. — Pales- 
trina was a p'eat Italian composer of the sixteenth century, 
who produced a revolution in the cliaracter of church music, 
and gave to the music of tlie Catholic church its tone and 
character. 

May and Death. First printed in The Keepsake^ 
1857, published in London by David Bogue, and edited by 
Miss Power, lieprinted in Dranuitis Perso7icn, 1864, with 
new readings. 

Mrs. Orr says : " This poem was a personal utterance, 
provoked by the death of a relative whom Mr. Browning 
dearly loved.'' The plant described in the fourth stanza 
is commented upon in The Brmvning Society's Papers, 
** Surely the Polyyonum Persicaria, or Spotted Pei*sicaria, 
is the plant alluded to. It is a common weed with purple 
stains upon its rather large leaves ; these spots varying in 
size and vividness of color, according to the nature of the 
soil where it gi'ows. A legend attaches to tliis plant and 
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attributes these stains to tlie blood of Christ liaring fallen 
on its leaves, growing below tlie cross." 

Meeting at Night. Tliis poem and its seqael. Parting 
at Momliiy, were published in J>raviiUie JtomancM arid 
Lyricg. the seventh nuniher of Bellt and Pomegranates, in 
1845 ; and they appeared there under the general title of 
Sight and M&niing, wbile the firat was ealled Niyht, and 
the eecond Murnlnij. In the Poelifol Worlm of 1863 the 
present titles were assigned to these [Hienis. 

In ea«h of these short poems the speakei 
goes at niglit from his daily duties sfnong n 
and the quiet peace of his home and the u 
In tl)e morning he returns to the tasks of the day, and to 
take part in the world's work, because he feels the need 
of contact with men. If the poem has any didactic mean- 
ing, it is that the love whiL'h tlie home gives, and the tasks 
which come through eontiict with men, mutually sustain 
each other. 

Melon-Seller. The. Ferisktah's Fancies, 1884. 

The Prime Miiiixter of the Shuk become a seller of 
melons is probably borrowed from Job, The sentence in 
Hebrew, which is given in English immediately after as a 
" Persian phraee." is taken from Job. and is a summing up 
of the philosophy of that ancient tlnnker on the problem of 
eril. — Ispahan is a leading city of Persia. — Nifhupur 
(Nis)iapoor) is u small city in the province of Khorassan. — 
Elliruis is a mountain in the range of tlie same name, which 
runs jtarallel with the southern shore of the Caspian sea. 

Memorabilia. Men and Wumen, 1855. where tlie title 
was JUemorabilia (on seeing Shetlei/). Lyries. 1863. with 
that part of titlu in parenthesis omitted ; Dramatic Li/rics, 
1868. Composed on the Campngna in tlie winter of 1853-54. 
It was aliimt 1825 that Browninjj became a<'([uainted with 
tlie poetry of Shelley, and it had a remarkable eSee.l upon 
him. It quickened his poetical life, and gave liim new con- 
ceptions of l>cauty- From tliat time lie was an ardi.'nt ad- 
mirer of Slit^lley. Pauline being written under the influence 
of tins inspiration. Shelley its also mentioned in Sordelto, 
Cenctaja. and the Introduetori/ Essay to wlmt )iToved to 
be spurious letters. In his paper on the early writings of 
Browning, now jiublished tn Personalia, Mr. Gosse, after 
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speaking of his earliest poem, says : " At the time they were 
written he was entirely under the influence of Byron, and 
his verse was so full and melodious that Mr. Fox confessed, 
long afterward, that he had thought that his snare would he 
a too gorgeous scale of language and tenuity of thought, 
concealed hy metrical audacity. But about a year after 
this, an event revolutionized Robert Browning*s whole con- 
ception of poetic art. There came into his hands a miser- 
able pirated edition of pai*t of Shelley *s works ; the window 
was dull, but he looked through it into an enchanted garden. 
He was impatient to walk there himself, but, in 1825, it 
was by no means easy to obtain the books of Shelley. No 
bookseller that was applied to knew the name, although 
Shelley had been dead three years. At last, inquiry was 
made of the editor of the Literary Gazette^ and it was re- 
plied that the books in question could be obtained of C. & 
J. Oilier, of Vere street. To Vere street, accoidingly, Mrs. 
Browning proceeded, and brought back as a present for her 
son, not only all the works of Shellev, but three volumes 
written by a Mr. John Keats, which were recommended to 
her as being very much in the spirit of Mr. Shelley. A 
bibliophile of to-day is almost dazed in thinking of the prize 
which the unconscious lady brought back with her to Cam- 
berwell. There was the Vxhsl Adafiais in its purple ])aper 
cover ; there was Epipsych Idloiu — in short, all the books 
she bought were still in their first edition, except The Cenci^ 
which professed to be in the second. . . . Well, the dust of 
the dead Keats and Shelley turned to flower-seed in the 
brain of the young poet, and very soon wrought a change 
in the whole of his ambition.** 

In a letter written in 1886, and quoted by Kingsland, 
Browning says : *' As for the early editions of Shelley, they 
were obtained for me sometime before 1830 (or even 
earlier), in the regular way, from Hunt and Clarke, in con- 
sequence of a direction I obtained from the Literary Ga- 
zette, I still possess Posthuvwus Poems, but have long 
since parted with Frometheus Bound, Hosalind and Helen, 
Six Weeks' Tour, Cenci, and the Adonais. I got at the 
same time, nearly, EndymUm, and Lamia, etc., as if they 
had been published a week before, and not years after the 
death of Keats.'' 

See Corson, Kingsland, and Sharp. 
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Men and Women. Fiiblisheil by Chapman and Hall, 
193, Picttdilly. Lundun. 1855, in two volumes. The poems 
were written during ihe years from 1848 to the time of pub- 
lication in London and Florence. The contents were aa 
foUowii : — 

Volume I. Love among the Kuins; A Lover'i Quarrel; 
Evelyii Hope ; Up at a Villa — Down in the City ; A 
WomaD*s Last Word : Fra Lippo Lippi ; A Toccata of 
Qaluppi's i By the Fire-Side ; Any Wife to any Husband ; 
An Epistle concernini; the Strange Medical Experience of 
Kushiflh, the Arab Physician ; Mesmerism ; A Sereunde 
at the Villa ; My Star : Instana Tyrannus ; A Pretiy Wo- 
man I Childe Roland to the Dai'k Tower came : Rcspecto- 
bUity: A Light Woman; Tlie Statue and the Bust; Love 
inaLife; LifeinaLovc: How it slnkea it Coutemporary ; 
The Last Ride Togetiier ; The Patriot ; Master Hugues of 
Saxe^otha ; Binhop Blougram's Apology ; Memorabilia. 
P^es Uiv.. 1-260. 

Volume IL Andrea del Sarto (Called the Faultless 
Painter); Before; After; In Three Days; In a Year j 
Old Pictures in Florence ; In a Balcony ; Saol ; " De 
Gastibas " ; Women and Roses ; Protus ; Holy-Croas Day ; 
The Guardian Angel, a Picture at Fano ; Cteon ; The 
Twins: Popularity; The Heretic's Tragedy; A Middle- 
A^ Interlude ; Two in the Cainpagna ; A Grammarian's 
Funeral ; Ona Way of Love ; Another Way of Love i 
"Transcendentalism: a Poem in Twelve Books " ; Miscon- 
Mptions ; One Word More : To E. B. B. Pages, i.-i?., 1- 
241. 

When Browning published liis Poetical Works, in 1863, 
he made a new distribution of his poems, and only the fol- 
lowing were classed under the head of Men and Women. 

Transcendentalisni ; How it Strikes a Contemporary ; 
Artemis Prologizes ; An Epistle containing the Strange 
Uedieal Experience of Karshish, the Arab Physician ; Pic- 
tor Ignotus ; Fra Lippo Lippi ; Andrea del Sarto : The 
Bishop orders his Tomb at St. Praxed's Church : Bishop 
Blougram's Apology ; Cleon ; Rude! to the Lady of Tripoli ; 
One Won\ More. 

Some of Uiese poems did not belong to the original edition 
of Men and Woman, and in 1863 were classed under this 
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head for the first time. In the Poetical Works of 1868 
Johannes Agricola in Meditation was added to the ahove ; 
and in all later editions these thirteen poems have been 
classed under the head of Men and Women. 

See Bentley's Magazine^ 39 : 64; The British Quar" 
terly Review^ 23 : 151 ; The Dublin University Review^ 
47 : 673 ; Fraser's Magazine, 53 : 105 ; The Westminster 
Review, 65 : 920. 

Mesmerism. Men and Women, 1855. See Mrs. Orr 
for a brief interpretation. Mr. Symons says that '* the in- 
tense absorption, the breathless eagerness of the mesmerist, 
are rendered, in a manner truly marvelous, by the breath- 
less and yet measured race of the verses." 

Mihrab Shah. Ferishtah's Fancies, 1884. 

Mihrab Shah is an invention of the poet's. He directly 
refers in this poem to Firdusi, and questions the truthfulness 
of his tales. Like all the true epics, such as the Hiad and 
the Nibelmigen, the Slmh Nameh is based on legend, but 
legend that has in it an element of truth. Most of its char- 
acters are historical, but tlieir deeds have become distorted 
and exaggerated through the process of legendary growth. 
On this point Miss Zimmern says, in the introduction to 
her Heroic Tales : " Adumbrated by poetical and popular 
legends, we learn in the Shah Nameh the wars of the 
peoples that succeeded each other in the Persian Empire. 
Thus the history of Zohak probably represents the invasion 
of some Semitic people into Iran ; the combat of the de- 
scendants of Tur against those of Irij signifies the long wars 
waged by the Persian kings against the Tartar and Scythian 
peoples of the north, wars signalized by many vicissitudes. 
And this Zohak is held by some to be the Nimrod of the 
Hebrews ; Hai Khosrau is identified as the Cyrus of the 
Greeks ; Gushtasp, the Darius Hystaspes ; Isfendiyar, the 
Xerxes ; while the fabulous lengths of the reigns of the 
various kings are held to represent ])eriods in the history of 
Persia. This may be so, but it is best to regard the Slvah 
Nameh once for all as history c-louded by fable, and to dis- 
miss its earlier half as being as historically obscure as the 
time that i)receded the Trojan war." 

The Simorgh (Simurgh) is a fabulous creature of Persian 
mythology, noted for its benevolence and its ability to be- 
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stow nia;:n<^al powers. It is Hupposed to have been the 
origin of the griffin, trhich found its way into Europe 
through the Amba of Spain, but got transfonnetl from a 
Wneficent being to a terrible bea-st. Atltinson oayB of this 
b«ing : " The sex of this fabulous nnimal is not I'learly made 
ont> It tells ZaI [in the Shah Nam-e/i'] that it hud nursed 
him like a father, though the preserrer uf young ones might 
anlliorize its being considered a female. The Simurgh !b 
pirobably neither one nor the other, or both. Some have 
Itkenetl the Simurgh to the HippogdfE or Giifiin, but the 
Simurgh is plainly a biped ; otiiers again have supposed 
that the fable simply meant a holy recluse of the mountains, 
who nourished and educated the poor child wliich had been 
abandoned by its father." The reference here is to the 
abandonment of Zal by hia father Sam, and to his being 
nourished and brought up by the Simorgh. He was aban- 
doned because of his white hair, white being the color of 
evil to the Persians. 

Mildred Tresham. The young girl in A Blot on The 
'Seuteheon who is beloved by Lord Henry Mertonn, who 
secretly receives hia visits. When discovered he is stabbed 
by her bi-other Earl Tresham, «nd she dies heart-broken. 

Misconceptions. Men and Women, 1855- In Poet- 
icat Wm-lcs of 1863 classed under Li/riat ; in 1868 Dm. 
maiie Lj/rics. Set to music by E. C. Gregory ! London, 
Novello, Ewer & Co. Also by Georgiana Schuyler, under 
the title This is a Spray the Bird flung to ; New York. 
G. Schirmer. 

Mr. Oigadibs. Ths young literary man in Siehop 
Blotigram's Apologi/, to whom the bishop is speaking, and 
who has questioned his honesty and consistency in being a 
Churclrnian. 

Mr. Sludge, " The Medium." Pramatis Pertowx, 
1864. 

An interpretation of Amei-ican spiritualism on one side 
of it, that of imposture and credulity. It was probably 
suggested by the career of D. D. Home. Browning gave 
much atlention to spiritualism during several years, his 
wife being a strong believer in it. Mi» M. It. Slilford 
wrol« that *' Mrs. Browning believes in eveiy spirit-rapping 
•tory i " and that she " is positively craiy about the apirit- 
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Tappings." Her cousin, Henry Chorley, said that '' she 
lent an ear as credulous as her trust was sincere and her 
heart high-minded " to the claims of mesmerism and clair- 
voyance. See Mr. John H. Ingram's Bioffraphi/ of Mrs. 
Browning, page 207, for an account of her interest in these 
subjects. Browning was much less interested in spiritual- 
ism than was his wife, and he was inclined to doubt 

This is clearly shown in Hawthorne's French and Ital- 
ian Note-Books^ whei-e, under date of June 9, 1858, record 
is made of a conversa^on very significant with reference to 
this poem, which was written not long after that time : — 

'* There was no very noteworthy conversation ; the most 
interesting topic being that disagreeable and now wearisome 
one of spiritual communications, as regards which Mrs. 
Browning is a believer, and her husband an infidel. Brown- 
ing and his wife had both been present at a spiritual ses- 
sion held by Mr. Home, and had seen and felt the unearthly 
hands, one of which had placed a laurel wreath on Mrs. 
Browning's head. Browning, however, avowed his belief 
that these hands were affixed to the feet of Mr. Home, who 
lay extended in his chair, with his legs stretched far under 
the table. The marvelousncss of the fact, as I have read 
of it, and heard it from other eye-witnesses, melted strangely 
away in his heaHy gripe, and at the sharp touch of his 
logic ; while his wife, ever and anon, put in a little gentle 
word of expostulation." See The Rrovming Society^ s Pay 
pers^ number seven, 2 : 13 and 2 : 45* : for an extended study 
of the poem, by Pxlwin Johnson. 

Muckle-xnouth Meg. Asolando^ 1889. 

The story told in this poem is to be found in Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder's Srottish Bivers, and probably in other 
works. It is there told as follows : " A feud had for some 
time existed between the Murrays and the Scotts. In pros- 
ecution of this, William Scott, son of the head of the family 
of Harden, stole, with his followers, from his Border 
strength of Oak wood Tower on the river Ettrick, to lead 
them on a foray against Sir Gideon [Murray] of Elibank. 
But Sir Gideon was too much on his guard for his enemies, 
and having fallen on them as they were driving off the 
cattle, he defeated them, took them prisoners, and recov- 
ered the spoil. His lady having met him on his return, 
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and congrataUtcd hltn i>n his success, ventured to aak him 
what he was going to do with yoiuig Harden. ' Wliy, strap 
him up to the gallows-tree, t« be suie/ replied Sir Gideon. 
* Hont ns, Sir Gideon,' said the cunsiderttte matron, * would 
you hang the winsome young Laird of Harden, when you 
have three ill-favored dtrngliterN to marry?' ' RIglit,' an- 
swered the baron, ' he sliall either marry our iliiught«r 
mickle-mouthed Meg, or he shall strap for it.' When this 
alternative was ]>ropDsed to the prisoner, he at first Htoutly 
preferred the gibbet to the lady ; but as he was led out to 
the fatal tree for iininediate execution, the question begau 
to wear a different aspect, and life, even with mickle- 
mouthed Meg, seemed to have a certain sunshine about it 
very difTercnt from the darkness of the tomb to which the 
gallows would have so immediately assigned him. He mar- 
ried Meg. and an excellent wife she maile him, and they 
Uveil fur many years a happy couple, and Sir Walter Scott 
came by descent from this marriage. Would we could 
transfer to tliese pages the animated sketch of this scene 
made by Mr. Charles Kirkjuitrick Sharpe, which, we be- 
lieve, hangs at Abbotsford, where a few bold hnes so per- 
fectly convey the whole humor, not only of the subject, but 
of tlie individual characters, as to leave all verbal descrip- 
tion quite in the background." Muchle and mickle have 
the same meaning, that of magnitude. 

MulSykeh. Dramatic IdyU. Second Series, 1880. 

This story is told \a The Horse and kU Rider; or 
Sketches ami Anecdotes of the Noble Qiiadrupetl, by 
BoUo Springfield ; but no reference is made to its source. 
It is undoubtedly this anecdote of the Bedouins which 
Browning lias ma^le the basis of hb poem, changing the 
names, and retelling the story in a manner to secure the 
best dramatic effect 
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presented himself to the pacha, and asked what he would 
give the man who should make him master of Jabal's mere. 
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* I would fill his hone's nose-bag with gold/ replied Has- 
sad, whose pride and covetousness had been irritated to the 
highest degree by the obstinacy of the mare's owner. The 
result of Uiis interview having gone abroad, Jabal became 
more watchful than ever ; and always secured his mare at 
night with an iron chain, one end of which was fastened 
round her hind fetlock, whilst the other, after passing 
through the tent cloth, was attached to a picket driven into 
the ground under the felt that served himself and his wife 
for a bed. But one midnight Gaf ar crept into the tent, and, 
insinuating his body between Jabal and his wife, he pressed 
gently now against the one, now against the other, so that 
Uie sleepers made room for him right and left, neither of 
them doubting that the pressure came fi*om the other. 
This being done, Grafar slit the felt vnth a sharp knife, 
drew out the picket, loosed the mare, and sprang on her 
back. Just before starting off with his prize, he caught up 
JabaVs lance, and poking him with the butt end, cried out, 

* I am Gafar ! I have stolen your noble mare, and 1 give 
you notice in time/ This warning, be it observed, was in 
accordance with the usual practice of the desert on such 
occasions ; to rob a hostile tribe is considered an honorable 
exploit, and the man who accomplishes it is desirous of all 
the glory that may flow from the deed. Poor Jabal, when 
he heard the words, rushed out of the tent and gave the 
alarm ; then mounting his brother's mare, and accompanied 
by some of his tribe, he jmrsued the robber for four hours. 
The brother's mare was of the same stock as Jabal's, but 
was not equal to her ; nevertheless, she outstripped those of 
all the other pursuers, and was even on the point of over- 
taking the robber, when Jabal shouted to him, * Pinch her 
right ear, and give her a touch of the lieel.' Gafar did so, 
and away went the mare like lightning, speedily rendering 
all farther pursuit hopeless. The pinch in the ear and the 
touch with the heel were tlie secret signs by which Jabal 
had been used to urge the mare to her utmost speed. Every 
Bedouin trains the animals he rides to obey some sign of 
this kind, to which he has recoui*se only on urgent occasions, 
not to be divulged even to his son. JabaFs comrades were 
amazed and indignant at this strange conduct ; * O thou 
father of a jackass ! ' they cried, ^ thou hast helped the 
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thief to rob thee of thy jewel ! ' But he silenced their np- 
braidings by saying, ' I would rather lose her than sully her 
repatation- Would yon have me suffer it to be said among 
the tribes, that anotlier mare had proved fleeter than mine ? 
I have at least this comfort left me, that I can say she 
never met with her match.' " 

My Last Duchess — Ferrara. First printed in I>ra- 
mafic Lyrics, third number of Bells and Poniegranutes, 
1842, where it was called Italy, being I. under the gen- 
eral title of Itali/ and France. In the Poetkal Works of 
1863 it appeared among the Romaneea with the present 
title i Dramatic Romances. 1868. 

Pro. Pandolfand his picture, Claus of Innsbnuk, and 
the bronze Neptune taming a lea-korie are creations of the 
poet. 

Mr Star. Men and Womm, 1855. Lyrics, 1863 j 
Dramatic Lyrics, 1868. 

This poem is said to be a tribnte to Mrs. Browning. 
Professor Corson has pointed out its resemblance to a part 
of the flfty-fitth Hection of Fijine at the Fair, which ex- 
pands tlie same idea. See Bolfe's Select Poems for notes. 
This poem has been set to music by Helen A. Clarke ; pub- 
lished in Poet-Lore tor July, 1889; also separately by 
Poet-Lore Publishing Company. Philadelphia. 

My Wife Gertrude. See Boot and Saddle. 

Names, The. At Dr. F. J. FurnivaU's suggestion. 
Browning was asked to contribute a sonnet to the Skaket- 
perean Show-Book ot the " Shakesperean Show " held 
in Albert Hall, London, on May 29-31. 1884. to pay off 
the debt on the Hospital for Wom«n. in Fulham Road. 
The poet sent to the committee a sonnet on the names of 
Jehovah and Shakespeare. It was printed as the first arti- 
cle in the Show-Book; it was reprinted in 7^ Pall Mall 
Gazette for May 29. 1884 ; and it was published in the 
fifth number of The Browning Society's Papers, 1 : 105*. 

TOE NAMES. 

Shalcespeufl ! — to such Dfljne'B Bonndiug. what BocCBeds 
FiOv M liJeniw ? Falter forth the apell. — 
Aot'follDWB nord, thn aproker knons fnll well, 

Nitr UnLpera with its mofnc more thnn neeita. 
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Two namev there are : That which the Hehrew reads 

With his soul only : if from lips it fell, 

Echo, hack thundered hy earth, hearen and hell, 
Would own ** Thoa did^st create ns I '* Nought impedes 
We voice the other name, roan^s most of might, 

Awesomely, lovingly : let awe and lore 
Mutely await their working, leave to sight 

All of the issue as — helow — ahove — 

Shakespeare's creation rises : one remove, 
Though dread — this finite from that infinite. 
March 12, *84. 

Nationality in Drinks. Three poems, as originally 
published, have been joined together under this title. The 
first of these poems was called Clarety and consisted of two 
stanzas of six lines each. The second was published first 
as Tokay, and contained seventeen lines. These two poems, 
under the general title of Claret and Tokay, were published 
in Hood's Magdzine, edited by Thomas Hood, and at the 
request of Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, 
because of the illness of the editor. This explanation of 
his illness was made in the magazine itself : *' A severe at- 
tack of the disorder to which he has long been subject — 
hemorrhage from the lungs, occasioned by the enlargement 
of the heart (itself brought on by the wearing excitement of 
ceaseless and excessive literary toil) — has, in the course of 
a few weeks, reduced Mr. Hood to a state of such extreme 
debility and exhaustion, that during several days fears were 
entertained for his life." These two poems, with The Lab- 
oratory, appeared in the magazine for June, 1844. In 
Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, 1845, they were reprinted 
in the same form. 

The third of these poems was published in 1845, in Dro/' 
matic Romances and Lyrics^ the seventh part of Bells and 
Pomegranates, It there appeared as the second poem 
under the general title of Home Thoughts from Abroad, 
itself bearing the title of Here 's to Nelsons Memory, and 
contained fifteen lines. 

In the Poetical Works of 1863 these three poems were 
brought together under the ])resent title, but each had its 
own sub-title, as follows : I. Claret, II. Tokay, III. Beer, 
The edition of 1868 retained the numbering, but omitted 
the sub-titles ; but that of 1888 omitted even the numbering. 

The anecdote about Nelson at Trafalgar, with which the 
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poem concludes, was the occasion of its being written. It 
is a tribute to liis memory, and to the superior prowess of 
Engliahmeii as represented by him. 

Natural Maeio. Pacchiarotto, with other Poenu, 1876. 

Ned Bratts. Written a,t Sjilugen, and published in 
Dramatic IdyU, First Series, 1879. 

TItis poem is taken from Bunyan's story of old Tod, as 
told in his Mr. Badman. It was Bunyan's purpose in this 
book to describe " the life and death of the nngodly. and 
their travel from this world to Hell." Tliis story was heard 
by Browning in his boyhood, and it was from memory that 
be produced the poem, for it was written at a place far 
away from books, liunyan drew upon cuiTeiit Midland 
Stories, often told by the fireside and impressed upon his 
youthfid imaginadon, for his account of old Tod. Tbe title 
page of the book as printed in 1080, and tbe story of old 
Tod, are here given verbatim ; — 

"The Life and Death of Mr. Sadman, Presented To the 
World in a familiar Dialogue Between Mr. H'ueman, 
And Mr. Attentive. By John Bunyan, the Author of 
the PilgriTiu Progrvas. Ltmdon, Printed by J. A, for 
Nal/t. Ponder at the Peacock in the Poultrey, near the 
Cburch. 1680. 

'■ Wi/k[mmi\. Since you ore entred upon Storyea, ihe 8i«y 
I alfo will tell you one. the which, tliougb I beard "' "" ^"'■ 
it not with mine own Ears, yet niy auUior I dare , 
believe. It is concerning one old Tod. that w 
hanged abont Twenty years agoe, or more, at •"""™" 
Hartford, tar being a Thief. The Story is this : 

"'At a Sammer AUTixes holden at Hartfort, while the 
Jadge was fitting upon the Bench, comes this old Tod into 
tbe Court, cloathed in a green Suit, with his Leathern Gir- 
dle in his hand, his bofoni open, and all on a dung fweat, 
as if he had run for his Life : and being come in, he fpake 
nloud as follows: My Lord, faid he, Bere is tke ^..-^^^ 
veryeft Jtotfue that breaths upon the faee of the ^^ w«<™r 
earth. I have been a Thief from u. Child : When ^"X**^ 
/ was but a little one. J fjave my filf to rob Or- bug of Ow 
ehardi, and /-o do other /aeh like vAcked things. '^^^^ 
ami I have continued a Thief ever/tnee. My 
Lord, there has not been a Robbery committed Chut mani/ 
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years, within /o many miles of this place, but I have either 
been at it, or privy to it, 

*'*' *• The Judge thought the fellow was mad, but after feme 
conference with fome of the Judices, they agreed to Indict 
him ; and fo they did, of fevend felonious Actions ; to all 
which he heartily confeffed Guilty, and fo was hanged with 
his wife at the fame time.* 

*' Atten\tive']. This is a remarkable Jlory indeed, and 
you think it is a true one, 

" Wife, It is not only remarkable, but pat to our pur- 
pofe. ' This Thief, like Mr. Badman, began his Trade be- 
times ; he began too where Mr. Badman began, even at 
robbing of Orchards, and other fuch things, which brought 
him, as you may perceive, from fin to fm, till at lafl it 
brought him to the publick fhame of fin, which is the Gal- 
lows. 

'' As for the truth of this Story, the Relator told me that 
he was at the fame time himfelf in the Court, and flood 
within lefs than two yards of old Tod, when he heard him 
aloud to utter the words.** 

As will be seen. Browning has improved upon this story 
as told by Bunyan. He has invented the conversion of Tod 
and his wife through the influence of the reading of Bun- 
yan ; and he has embellished the narrative in other par- 
ticulars. Mr. R. H. Hutton says of this poem, in his Liter- 
ary Essays, that ** nothing could illustrate better the savage 
conciseness with which Mr. Browning loves to dash in his 
sketches in black and white, to signalize rather than to paint 
what strikes his eye.** 

See The Browning Society's Papers, part two, 1 : 254, 
and Froude*s Bunyan, p. 6. 

Never the Time and the Place. Jocoseria, 1883. 

An expression of love and longing, with some memory in 
it of Mrs. Browning. 

Norbert. The lover of Constance, in In a Balcony, and 
the diplomatic agent of the Queen. The Queen believes 
that he loves her, and the tragedy of the play arises from 
the cross-purposes thus produced. 

Not with my Soul, Love I The first words of the 
tenth lyric in Ferishtah's Fancies, 

Now. Asolando, 1889. 
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Numpholeptoa. Pai-ckiarotto, with other Poent», 1S76. 

The liile of tliia poem means, cmiglit by a nymph or en- 
tranced by a nympb. Nymphs were inferior gotls or the 
godfi of tlie gruves, rivers, mountains, and other lutural ob- 
jects. They were supposed to hare prophetic or oracular 
powers, which they communicated to springs, wells, trees, 
etc., thus endowing them with curative powers. Inspired 
soothsayers or priests were called numpholeptoi. In his 
life of Aristides Plutarcii says ; " The cave of the nymphs 
Spra^tidea was on the top of the Mount Cithaeron. on the 
side faciti); the setting sun of summer time ; in whit^h place, 
as the story goes, there was formerly an oracle, and many 
that lived in the district were Inspired with it, whom they 
called Nymphxdepti, possessed with the nympha." 

^i%e Numphnleptos and Brmoning'sWomen,\>j'ilLn.G\B3»' 
brook, Rrouftiing Society's Papers, number eleven. Mrs. 
Glazebrook analyses anil interprets the poem, and says ; — 
"The nymph is the ideal woman — a modern Beatrice or 
Laura — a being endowed witli all beauty, all knowledge, 
all purity and virtue, who was born centuries ago, in the 
days of mediceval chivalry, in whose honor many songs 
have been sung, and many lances hare been broken. 
Dante describes her beautifully for us in his Vita Nuova, 
the book which tells the story of his early love. She is 
' that most gentle lady, the destroyer of all vices and the 
queen of all virtues,' in whose presence evil is abashed and 
aU gracious sentiments are aroused." Miss Mary £. Burt's 
Brovming'a Women discusses this character in the chapter 
on intellectual women. 

In reporting the meeting of the Browning Society at 
which Mrs. Glazebrook's paper was read, the Ijondou Liter- 
ary World said : " The poem of Niimpholepfo» was con- 
sidered in two papers, — one by Mrs. Glazebrook and the 
other by Dr. Uenloe. The poem is remarkable for its 
many beautiful lines, but is one of the most obscure of 
Browning's works. A lover adores a Nymph of ' quintes- 
sential whiteness,' who stands in the center of a wheel of 
dazzling white ti^ht. whidi, like B diamond, rays forth cot- 
Oi'eil Iwnms. forming llie spokes of a mystic wheel. The 
light metaphor is a favorite of Mr. Browning's. The figure 
of the breaking np of pure while light into the component 
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rays of the solar spectram and their reconstmction to form 
again pure white light is constantly used throughout the 
poet*8 works, and is one of the instances given hy Dr. Ber- 
doe of his eminence as the poet of science. The trouble at 
the Browning debate was to make out who was the Nymph. 

* Philosophy,' • Divine Wisdom,' * The Virgin Mary, ' 

* Dante's Beatrice,' * Pervenient Grace,' * Truth,' * Ideal 
Woman,' * Goethe*s Woman-Soul,' were all suggested at the 
meeting, but all in some point or other failed, even to the 
suggesters themselves, to meet all the conditions of the 
poem. Mrs. Glazebrook thought the poem meant to symbol- 
ize * Ideal Woman.' Dr. Berdoe, though he felt there was 
much to be said for the idea of * Our Lady,* and in a lesser 
degree *' Beatrice,' as symbols of grace, was most inclined to 
the notion of the ^ Woman-Soul,' — not the ideally-perfect 
woman, but the generalized living and working every-day 
woman, — the savior of man, as the solution of the mys- 
tery. Many speakers, among whom was Dr. Furnivall (the 
president, — who was in the chair), confessed that it was 
impossible to make any of the suggested interpretations 

* run on all-fours,' and it was resolved to ask Mr. Browning 
to be good enough to explain the poem to tlie Society. The 
secret of the difficulty seems largely to consist in the inver- 
sion of Dante's metaphor and description of the light of 
heaven in the Paradiso. In that poem ' the listed rays ' 
combine to form the glorious white light of the throne of 
Crod, treating the light rays as centripetal. Mr. Brown- 
ing's use of the metaphor is centrifugal, — the resolution 
of perfection into imperfection ; and hence the difficulty 
of the recombination which the pilgrim ever discovers." 

Ogniben. The Pope's Legate in A SouTs Tragedy^ 
who rides into Faenza on his mule to suppress an insurrec- 
tion, who finally advises Chiappino to leave the town for a 
short time, and who rides out of the city declaring that he 
had " known i^o?^r-and-twenty leaders of revolt." 

Oh Love I Love. Thic is a translation of a lyric in 
the Hippolytus of Euripides, and it was made by Browning, 
at the request of Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, for his little book 
on Euripides^ published in the series of Classkal Writers, 
edited by John Richard Green, 1879. Prof. Mahaffy pre- 
faced it with these words : ** Mr. Browning has honored 
me (Dec. 18, 1878) with the following translation of these 
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Btanzas. bo thnt the general reitiler rnay not. miss tlie mean- 
ing or the spirit of the ode. Tlie EnglUli meter, Uiough ■ 
not a strict reproduction, gives an exc:ellent idea of the 
original." This poem is printed in » supplement to Tolume 
vL of the Riverside edition. 1889, See Apjiendis. 

Old Gandolf. The enemy of the bishop in The Bishop 
ta St. Fraiern Church. 

Old Pictures in Florence. Men and Wojnen, 1855. 
Li/ries. 1863 ; Dramutu: I.yriee. 1868, 

In this poem Browning pi'eeents some of Ilia theories of 
nipurea the old jminters and the new ; espectially 
llie art of Greece, with its physiuBl perfection, and the mure 
spiritual art uf Cliri.stian Italy. TJie poem was suggested 
by Giotto's campanile or helt-tower of the catliednil or 
duoiuo in Florence. Giotto was born in 1276. was etlii- 
cated in art by Ciniabue. was the friend of Dante, and in- 
troduced into art a love for what b nntui-ul and simple. He 
worked in many Ilitlian cities, and left beliind him many 
remarkable protluctions. Boccaccio says tlint *' Giotto was 
a of such genius that nothing was ever created that he 
did not reproduce with the »tile, tlie pen. or the pencil, so 
fta not merely to imitate bat to appear natuiv itself." Per- 
haps no one of his productions has excited more interest 
than the campanile, of which Raskin lias swd : " The char- 
aclerisUcs of jKiwer and beauty occur more or less in differ- 
ent builJiiif;s, some in one and some in another. But alto- 
getlier. and all in their highest possible relative degrees, 
they exist, as far as I know, only iu one building of the 
world, the campanile of Giotto." 

ITie comparison which Browning makes between Giotto'a 
perfect O and his uncompleted enmpanile was drawn from 
the reading of Giorgio Vasari'a Lloet of the moat BTnineJii 
painters. Sculptors, and Arehiteoia. Va^ari was bom in 
Tuscany in 1512, studied art with Miciiael Angelo, did 
much good work as an ai'chilect and painter, and died at 
Florence in 1574. His fame i-ests on his Vile de' piu ec- 
eetleMi Pittori, SciUiori ed ArchUettl, which wns pubiislied 
in 1550. He reviseil and enlargeil it tliiee or four times ; 
and it has been edited again and again in more recent 
years- It is one of the most interenting works connected 
with the history of art. 'When Browning went to Italy in 
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1846, with his newly married wife, he lived at Pisa for 
some months in a house huilt hy Vasari. Elarly in 1847, 
Mrs. Browning wrote from there to her friend Home, the 
poet : '' We live here in the most secluded manner, eschew- 
ing English visitors, and reading Vasari, and dreaming 
dreams of seeing Venice in the summer." The same year 
the two poets settled in Florence, and then Browning stud- 
ied Giotto and his work, as well as the other masters, old 
and new. Much of this study was done by the help of 
Vasari, who describes as follows the incidents referred to in 
the poem. 

*^ Giotto repaired to Pisa, and on one of the walls of the 
Campo Santo he painted the history of Job, in six large 
frescos. . . . The figures of these paintings, and the heads 
are exceedingly beautiful ; the draperies are also painted 
with exceeding grace ; nor is it at all sui'prising that this 
work acquired so much fame for its author as to induce 
Pope Benedict IX. to send one of his courtiers from Tre- 
viso to Tuscany for tlie purpose of ascertaining what kind 
of man Giotto might be, and what were his works : the 
pontifiE then proposing to have certain paintings executed 
in the church of St. Peter. The messenger, when on his 
way to visit Giotto, and to inquire what other masters 
there were in Florence, spoke first with many artists in 
Siena — then, having received designs from them, he pro- 
ceeded to Florence, and repaired one morning to the work- 
shop where Giotto was occupied with his labors. He de- 
clared the pui-jiose of the pope, and the manner in which 
that pontiff desired to avail himself of his assistance, and 
finally, requested to have a drawing, that he might send it 
to his holiness. Giotto, who was very courteous, took a 
sheet of paper, and a i)encil dipped in red color ; then, 
resting his elbow on his side, to form a sort of compass, 
with one turn of the hand he drew a circle, so perfect and 
exact that it was a marvel to behold. This done, he turned 
smiling to the courtier, saying, 'Here is your drawing.* 
* Am I to have nothing more than tliis ? ' inquired the latter, 
conceiving himself to be jested with. * Tliat is enough and 
to spare,' returned Giotto ; * send it with the rest, and you 
will see if it will be recognized.' The messenger, unable to 
obtain anything more, went away very ill-satisfied, and fear- 
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itig' tliitt lie liad been fooled. Nevertheless, liaving cUs- 
patcrhed tiie other drawings to tlie pope, with the names of 
those who had (lone them, lie sent tlial of Giotto also, relating 
the mode in which he had made hia circle, without moving 
Uis nrm and without i^ompasaes ; from which the pope, and 
Buch of the courtiers aa wore well versed in the subject, jier- 
reived how far Giotto surjKissed itll the other paiutera of 
the time. This incident, becoming known, gave rise to the 
proverb, still used iu relation to people of dull wits — 2'u 
Mtpiii tvndo eke I'O di Giotto [Tliou art rounder tlian the 
O of Giotto] — the signiiicaneo of which consists in the 
double meaning of the word tondn. which is uied in tlie 
Tuscftn for slowtiewi of intellect and heaviness of compre- 
hension, as well as for an exact circle. 

" After completing these works, and on the Sth of Julf , 
1334, Giotto commenced the campanile of Santa Maria del 
Fiore : the foundations were laid on massive stone. ■ . ■ 
The ediHce then proceeded on the plan before mentioned, 
and in the Gothic manner of those times ; all the hiiftorical 
representntions, which were to be tlie ornaments, being de- 
Bigne<t with inlinite care and diligence by Giotto himself, 
who marked out on the model all the compartments where 
the friezes and sculptui-ea were to be placed, in colors of 
white, black, and red. . . . And if that which Lorenxo di 
Cione Ghiherti has written be true, as I fully believe it is, 
Giotto not only mode the mo<lel of the campanile, but even 
executed a part of the sculptures and reliefs. — those repre- 
sentations in marble, namely, which exhibit the origin of 
all the ai-ts. Lorenzo also nffirma that he saw models in re- 
lief from the hand of Giotto, and more p&rticnlarly those 
used in these works. > . . This campanile, according to the 
design of Giotto, was to have been crowned by a spire or 
pyramid, of the height of fifty broccia ; but ns this was in 
the old Gothic manner, the modern architects have always 
advised its omission, the building appearing to them ht'tt«r 
as it is. Fnr all these works, Giotto was not only made a 
citizen of Flonnce, but also received a pension of a hun- 
dred golden fliii'ins yearly — a large sum in those times — 
from the commune of Florence. He was also appointed 
superintendent of the work, which he did not live to see 
finished, but which was continued after his death by Tad- 
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deo Gaddi. . . . Finally, and no long time after he had re- 
turned from Milan, having passed his life in the production 
of 80 many admirable works, and having proved himself a 
good Christian, as vrell as an excellent painter, Giotto re- 
signed his soul to Grod in the year 1336, not only to the 
great regret of his fellow citizens, but of all who had known 
him, or even heard his name." 

The last line of tlie eighth stanza refers to Leonardo da 
Vinci, and to Delia di Niccolo Delli, a painter and sculptor 
of the iii-st half of the fifteenth centuiy. — The Stefano of 
the ninth stanza was a disciple of Giotto, and a Florentine 
painter. He was called the " Ape of Nature *' because of the 
accuracy of his representations of the human body. Yasari 
says : ^* It is obvious Stefano approached closely to the man- 
ner of the moderns, surpassing his master Giotto consider- 
ably, whether in design or other artistic qualities.'* Yasari 
gives biographies of idl the artists mentioned in the poem. 

In the thirteenth stanza the allusions are to celebrated 
pieces of sculpture. Theseus is a reclining statue from the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon, now in the British Mu- 
seum. — The Son of Friam is probably the Paris of the 
^ginetan sculptures, which is kneeling and drawing a bow ; 
now in the Glyptothek in Munich. — Apollo is thus dis- 
cussed by Browning himself : — 

" A word on the line about Apollo the snake-slayer, which my friend 
Professor Colvin condemns, believing that the prod of the Belvedere 
f^rasps no bow, but the aegis, as described in the 15th Iliad. Surely 
the text represents that portentous object (Oovptv. dcij^v, &^t8<j(<r€iay, 
ApiirpcW * — fAapfiap4riv) as ' shaken violently ' or * held immovably * 
by both hands, not a single one, and that the left hand : — 

oAAa av y* iv ;(f (pc<r<rt Aa^' alyCSa Ov<rav6*<r<raM 
TTfy fidX' iiriaatiwv <l>oP((iv ijpuai 'A.)(aiov^. 

and so on, r^v &p* h y* iv x^^P^^^^*' ^X*^" — x^P^^^ V ^''"P^A"** f-^.X. 
Moreover, while he shook it he * shouted enormously,* atia^^ iiri d* ow- 
rhs aCfff fidXa fiiya^ which tlie statue does not. Presently when Teu- 
kros, on the other side, plies the bow, it is r6^ov txo»v iv x*'P^ irdKlv- 
rovov. Besides, by tlic act of discharging an arrow, the right arm 
and hand are thrown back as we see, — a quite gratuitous and theat- 
rical display in the case supposed. The conjecture of Flaxman that 
the statue was suggested by the bronze Apollo Alexikakos of Kala- 
mis, mentioned by Puusanias, remains probable ; though the ' hard- 
ness ^ which Cicero considers to distinguish the artist's workmanship 
from that of Muron is not by any means apparent in our marble copy, 
if it be one. — Feb. 16, 1880." 
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Tliis note Browning adiled to the poem in his vo 
Selectimis. 

Niobe ia a statue of that unfortunate molher n 
the deall) of her children, in a group of ancient sculpture 
in the UfBsLi Palace, Floretice.— T/te Raiers' frieze refers 
to the frieze of the Pai'thenon. — The dying Alexaiuier ia 
a liead by that name at Florence, one of the finest pieces of 
ancient Greek sculpture. It lias been ibonglit to represent 
Alexander or Lysippus : but the best authorities think it 
was not intended for either. 

In the twenty-tliird stanza Nieolo the Pinati is Nicolo Pi- 
sano, an architect and sculptor, who lived from 1207 to 
127S. — Cimabiie was the pstron and teaclier of Giotto, and 
lived from 1240 to 130'2. He begun tlio reform in art 
which Giotto developetl, especially in his greater natural- 
ness in design and expression. — Lorenzo Ghiberti lived 
from 1381 to 1455 ; and of Ins great work, the eastern doors 
of the Baptistery at Florence, Michael Angelo siud they 
were worthy to be the gates of Paradise. — Ghirlandajo is 
the popular name of Domeriico Bigordi, a great fresco 
painter of Florence who lived front 1449 to 1494. 

In the twenly-sixtlt stanza Sani/ro Filipepi, nsually called 
Botticelli, was a disciple o( SavonaroJu. and painted mytho- 
logical subjects. — Lijipina is tlie popular name of Filipplno 
Lippi, the son of Fra I.ippo Lippi, and a suw-essful Floren- 
tine painter who lived from 14G0 to 1505. He was wronged 
becanse othei-s were credited with his worlt. — Fni Ange- 
lieo, the artistic name of Giovanni da Fiesole, the greatest 
of the distinctly Christian painters, who lived from 1387 to 
1455. — Taddeo Gaeldi, the godson and pupil of Giotto, was 
a painter and architect who carried on the building of the 
campanile after the death of his master ; he lived from 1300 
to 1366. — Lorenzo Monaco was a monk and painter, who 
fallowed the manner of Gaddi, and was more severe in man- 
ner than Fra Angelico. 

In the twenty-seventh stanza, Antonio Pollnjolo was a. 
painter, scalplor, and goldsmith, who lived from 1430 to 
1498. He was one of the first artists to study anatomy by 
dissection, and tliis knowledge he displayed in the muscular 
character of his portraits. — Ale»»o Baldovinetti^aaii Flor- 
entine painter of the fifteenth rontury, of little prominence. 
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In the twenty-eighth stanza Margheritone was a painter, 
sculptor, and architect of Arezzo, who lived from 1236 to 
1313. He represented the ascetic and supernatural ; and 
his chief subject was the crucifixion. His chief Madonna, 
now in the London National Gallery, is grim and weird. 
The Brouming Society's Papers report that Browning pos- 
sessed the Crucifixion here described, as well as the pictures 
by Alesso Baldovinetti, Taddeo Gaddi, and PoUajolo which 
he has described in the poem. Margheritone is depicted as 
in funeral garb because deeply annoyed at the success of 
Giotto. 

In the thirtieth stanza a certain precious little tablet is 
thus mentioned in a letter written by Browning to Professor 
Corson: ^'The little tablet was a famous Ixist Supper, 
mentioned by Vasari, and gone astray long ago from the 
Church of S. Spirito ; it turned up, according to report, in 
some obscure corner, while I was in Florence, and was at 
once acquired by a stranger. I saw it, genuine or no, a 
work of great beauty." — Buonan^oti is Michael Angelo. 

In the thirty-first stanza San Spirito is a fourteenth- 
century church in Florence. — Ognissanti is " AH Saints " 
church of the same city. — The Kohinoor and Giamschid 
arc among the largest diamonds ; one owned by Queen 
Victoria, and the other by the Shah of Persia. 

In the thirty-second stanza a certain dotard refers to 
Radetzky, then ninety-two years old, who governed the 
Austrian possessions in Italy. — The Ch*gagna of the thirty- 
third stanza, a Florentine painter of the school of Giotto, 
lived from 1315 to 1376. 

The thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth stanzas refer to the un- 
completed campanile. In his J I Fenseroso Milton refers 
to the unfinished Squire's Tale of Chaucer, 

*' Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Camhuscan bold," 

and compares witli it the uncompleted campanile. Giotto's 
plan of raising the campanile to the height of fifty braccia 
or about one hundred feet Browning hopes will be com- 
pleted. In her Casa Guidi Windows Mrs. Browning re- 
fers to the campanile in the same spirit as the last stanza. 
For further information about Giotto see Vasari as trans- 
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lated by Mrs. Jonntlian Foster in Bohn's Libivry. Mrs, Oli- 
phaiit's Mn.ker» of Florence, Mia. Jameson's Memoirs of 
Italian Painters, Woltmanii and Woermanii's History of 
Painting, Heaton's Mlntory of Painting and LabVe'a His- 
tory of Art. 

In hia Introduction to Browning Corson gives entended 
notes, covei'ing; every allusion, bistorical or artistic, con- 
tained in the poem, and also two important notes coDtril>- 
uted by Browning himself. 

O Ijnric Love, half-angel and half-bird. The first 
line of the Inst staniaof Book I. of Tltn King and the Book. 
addressed to Mrs. Browning. In Jhe nintli nuniber of The 
Browning Society's Papers, 2 : 165, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
the pteaident of the Society, gives a gi'smniatical ttiialysis of 
thisBlonia. As it exemplifies the often complicated nature 
of Browning's grammatical constructions, this antilysis is 



qaoted e 



follows : ' 
[Jo Elizabeth Brot 



ling in Heaven.^ 



(I ) O Ivrio Lo™. (^) hJf-ongel and half-lrinl. 18BI 
:t) And all u wDDder and a wild dedre, ~ 
(4) Boldeit of hearU (a) lliat eyer braved the 

Ib) Took nnctnnry vithin the holier bine, 
c) And mag a kindred sonl oat to bis taee ; — 1305 
IS) Tat bxman at the red-ripa of tlie heart — 
r) Wlien the SibI BUmnioas traai the darkling 

earth 1897 

Boaehii) thee amid thy dhanibeni, (ji) blunched 
their blue, 
(i) And bared them of the Blorjr — (m) to drop 



(I) [B. B.*.] Thim ia the aai» 

(III) Bail then, and (TV) bearken from the re»hns 
of help ! 
(V) Never may I commence niv aong. ( /') mx dne 
To Ood ttho beat Utugbt song bv gitl of thee, 
(ui) Eieeptwith hent head anil beBeeehing hand — 140S 
TImt atill, (u) despite (he diilonee and the 
dork. 

„tt, to ^'"t ""■ •e*"" ""y ** i (ff) *""B '""f- 

unnirr. cban^ HCfi 

Of graee. (A) lome iplendoor, onoe thj xerj 
thonght, 
(r) Some beoedivtion, anoleatly Ihj mule : — 
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(VI) Never condnde, (v) bnt raisiiig' hand and ' 
head 
r Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, 
I yet yearn 
Adverb to raiting. \ For all hope, all sustaiument, all reward. 

Their utmost np and on, — (t) so bless- 
ing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven 

thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face 

makes proud. 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot 
may fall I 



Advert) to UMfifijir. . 



Objects of Ueuing. 



1410 

Adverb 

to 

conclude. 



1413 

Adyerb 

to 
raiting. 



1416 



'* The two difficulties ol the analysis lie in the 4-line adverb 
of time, line 1397-1400, {x) * When the first s^imrrums* 
etc., and the S^-line adverb of purpose, 1. 1413-16, {t) * so 
blessing hack^ etc. 

*' As to tlie 4-line adverb of time (a;), tho it looks like an 
adverb to * Took' (1. 1394) and 'sang' (1. 1395), it is really 
one to * human ' (1. 1396), thus contrasting the Poetess's hu- 
manity at her death, with the * half-angel and half-bird * 
metaphor of line 1. So also (w, o, jo), *for the purpose of 
dropping down/ &c., are in like manner adverbs to * hitman,' * 

"In the 3j-line adverb of purpose (t), ^so' means 'by 
that act of raising hand and head.' 

" The Poem thus starts with a Vocative of ten lines, 
1. 1391-1400, and is completed by six principal sentences, 
(I) to (VI). 

** The 10-lino Vocative consists of its nucleus-noun ' O 
LovCy qualified by the one-worded adjective ' lyric * and the 
4 many-worded adjectives^ (1) * who wast half angel and 
half-birdy (2) ' and who wast all a wonder and a wild 
desire,' (3) * who wast the Boldest of hearts ' (with its 
own adjectives (a, 6, r), (4) ' Yet Mnnan at the red-ripe 
of the heart,' These 4 many- worded adjectives take up 5 J 
lines, 1. 1391-96. Then comes the 4-line many-worded ad- 
verb of time (a?) already noticed. Its hook to its adjective 

* human ' is the conjunction ' When ' ; and its subject * sum- 
mons ' has 3 predicates, ' Reached' ' blanched' ' bared' with 
their respective complements. The infinitives (w, w. o, p) 

* to drop,' &c., are also adverbs to ' human' as stated above. 

" We come then to the principal sentences, of which the 

^ The Poet himself decided this for me. 

' The 8d, Boldest of hearts, may well he made a Vocative. 
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short (I. n. III. IV). offer no difficulty. In (V). (/) ■ m./ 
due,' &c., can be taken either as a many- worded nuun in 
apposition to ' sony' at as an adjective (' which is my due ') 
to it. Lines '140,'> - 9 are a 5-line adverb of condition to 
' commence ' in 1, UO.l. the clause • That still ' to ' may-be' 
being the complement of ' beseeehinij ' : 'despite the dis- 
tance and the dark ' is an adverb of condition to ' may 
be ' : and ' Wluit mas ' is a noun, with which, as above 
HMd, • iatere/ianse' {I. HOT), • splendour ' (I 1408), and 
' benediction ' (1. 1409), are in appoHition. Each of the last 
two nouns has its adjective, ' which was ortee thy very 
thought,' &e., ' which was anciently thy ajnile' 

" The 6th and last principal sentence, 'Never may I 
mnetude.' is followed by its 3'line adverb of condition ' bvt 
. . . reward', 1. 1410-12, of which tlie last 2^ lines are an 
adverb of place Co ' raising.' The clause ' where eyes , . , 
on ' is an adjective to ' ThUJier ' ^ to that place. Line 1412, 
' For alt hope ' is an adverb of purpose to 'yearn,' whose 
object is ' Their utmost.' 1. 1413. 

•'Then comes, in 1. 1413, the adverb of purpose (() t) 
' raising ' already discussed. Its hook • to,' means ' by that 
act of raising.' In I. 1414, ' In those thy realms ' is an 
adverb of place to ' blessing,' ' whose two objects are * white- 
ness ' and ' uranness,' with their adjectives single- and many- 
worded. The ' whiteness ' is the glorified person, halo- 
robed, of the Poetess, — with, perchance, white-clad angels 
and saints — in Heaven': the ' wanness,' Heaven's lucent 
floor: and well may all and any Beings, create and increate, 
be proud of such a soul as Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

'* The only other difficulty of interpretation is in line 5 of 
the Lyric, or 1395 of The Ring and the Book, ' And sang 
a kindred soul out to his face.' This is part of tlie bird-, 
the lark-metaphor, and means that the dead Poetess, when 
she soared into tlie blue, sang out to tlie Sun, her soul which 
was akin to his, as life-giving, as pure, as bri^'ht." 

On the subject of grammatical usage, Mrs. Orr gays of 
Browning, in her Handbook: "He eschews many vulgar- 

' That heaitn ihg Aom ia A manj-vonted noun in apposition to 
TitoH [Ay realm! if tvlp. 
' UiH Herre; aayi it ii " the reprHentation oc reflex of Mn. Brown- 
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itnu or inaecnracies which custom has sanctioned, both in 
prose and verse, such as, 'thou wert ' ; * better than them 
all ' ; ' he need not ' ; ' he dare not' The nniversal ^ I had 
better ' ; ' I had ra^er,' is abhorrent to him." Mrs. Orr 
having been criticized for this statement, and Browning*B 
own usage quoted against her, she asked the poet if she had 
misrepresented him ; and in reply he wrote her : — 

" I make use of * wast ' for ihe second person of the per- 
fect indicative, and ' wert ' for the present potential, simply 
to be understood ; as I should hardly be if I substituted the 
latter for the former, and therewith ended my plirase. 
^ Where wert thou, brother, those three days, had He not 
raised thee ? ' means one thing, and ' Where wast thou when 
He did so?' means another. That there is precedent in 
plenty for this and many similar locations ambigaons, 
or archaic, or vicious, I am well aware, and that, on 
their authority, I be wrong, the illnstrioas poet be right, and 
yon, our critic, teas and shall coiitinae to be my instructor 
as to ' everything that pretty bin.* As regards my objec- 
tions to the slovenly ^ I had * for *• I *d/ instead of the proper 
^ I would,* I shall not venture to supplement what Lander 
has magisterially spoken on the subject. An adverb adds 
to, and does not by its omission alter into nonsense, the verb 
it qualifies. ' I would rather speak than be silent, better 
criticize than learn/ are forms structurally regular : what 
meaning is in ' I had speak,' * had criticize ? ' Then, I am 
blamed for preferring the indicative to what I suppose may 
be the potential mood in the case of ^ need ' and ^ dare ' — 
just that unlucky couple ; by all means go on and say ' He 
need help, he dare me to fight,' and so pair off with 'He 
need not beg, he dare not reply,' forms which may be ex- 
pected to pullulate in this morning^s paper. 

'' Venice, Oct. 25, 1885. R. B." 

Once I saw a chemist take a pinch of powder. 
The first line of the eighth lyric in FerishtaKs Fan-- 
des. 

One Way of Love. Men and Women, 1855. Lyrics, 
1863 ; jyramatic Lf/rics, 1868. 

A sequel to this poem is to be found in Another Way of 
Love. This poem has been set to music by E. C. Gregory ; 
London, Novello, Ewer & Co. 
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One Word More. Men and Woinen. IWii. 

Tliis pi>eiii was written in London, September, 1855, anrl 
was addreesed to BIrs. Browning. It is the counterpart to 
her Porluffuese Sonrwts, and pi'oves tiiat Browning's affec- 
tion was quite as strong a!i hei's. Although published aa 
the lut poera in Men and Women, it is in reality a dedica- 
tion of the whole volume to ber, as an expression of tlie 
new interest in men and women which their affection had 
awakened in him. 

The biographers of Bapliael do not mention his having 
written " a century of sonnets," though thej say that he 
wrote four. Guiilo Reni purchased in Rome a book of 
It:iphaers containing a hundred designs drawn by his hand, 
and this book Reni left to his heir. Signorini. Is it possible 
that Browning has sul>stttiited " sonnets " for " drawings " 
in his poera, in order to make his allusion more in harmony 
with his purpose ? In his Haphael of Urbino, Passavant 
has this to say of RiLphael's sonnets : — 

" During the early part of his residence at Rome, in the 
flower of youth, and full of the brightest hojres. when ho 
was occupied with the fresnoes for the first Stanza of the 
Vatican, Raphael fell in love, and even endeavored to ex- 
press his [la-ision in throe sonnets. Tlie rough copies of 
these piiema are written on several of the studies for the 
Uispiita, preserved in the collections of Vienna, London, 
Oxford, and Montpetlier. 

"These sonnets do not possess a high poetic value. How- 
ever, a certain grace may be perceived in them, eeperially 
in the following, the original of whii^b is in tlie British 
Mnsenm [spelling, indentation, etc., are as in Passavant] : 



Di qnella ssalto. ma pib 
Del p&rtir, ch' io re^tai c 



.telln. ■ 



O lioeio di parlu diitntcli el nodn 
A dii di qaesto iniuntato in^onn 

Ch' amor mi fece per mia grave kfunno 
M& lai pib ne ringratia, e lei ne lodo. 

L' oia imta era, ohe 1' oooaa an «ola 
Avevn fMto, e 1' altro tame in looho 
Ati pib da fur fati, ohe parole. 

Ma io re»t»i pur vinto ■! mio cran (ocho 
Chs ml torinenta. ohe dove 1' on sole 
Diserar di pulsr. pib rimon fioclio.' 
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*' But who could this young grirl have been whom Baphael 
loved ? All that we can say with any certainty is that she 
was named Margarita, for she is mentioned by this name, 
in a note written in the sixteenth century on the margin of 
an edition of Vasari of 1568, which belongs to the barrister 
Oinceppe Vannntelli at Rome. This note is written by the 
side of the passage in which Riviera, who served Raphael's 
mistress, is spoken of : RUratto di Margarita donna di 
BaffaMo ; and by 4Jie side of these words, che pareva viva^ 
the name Margarita is repeated. 

*' She has adso been given the name of the Fomarina, 
and according to Missirini she was the daughter of a soda 
mannfactorer, who lived near Santa Cecilia, on the other 
nde of the Tiber. A small house, No. 20, in the street of 
Santa Dorotea, the windovrs of which are decorated with 
a pretty framework of earthenware, is pointed out as the 
house where she was bom. 

*' The beautiful young g^rl was very frequently in a little 
garden adjoining the house, where, the wall not being very 
high, it was easy to see her from the outside. So the young 
men, especially the artists — always passionate admirers of 
beauty ^- did not fail to come and look at her, by climbing 
op above the wall. 

*' Raphael is said to have seen her for the first time as 
she was bathing her pretty feet in a little fountain in the 
garden. Struck by her perfect beauty, he fell deeply in 
love with her, and after having made acquaintance with her, 
and discovered that her mind was as beautiful as her body, 
he became so much attached as to be unable to live without 
her. 

"This story is certainly very attractive, and it is sup- 
ported by a small picture, attributed to Sebastiano del 
Piombo, in which Raphael is seated near the fountain in the 
garden, with his lady-love. But recent investigations have 
proved that this story is a pure invention, and even that the 
name of the Fomarina was only invented about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. We must, then, content our* 
selves with the very simple statement of Vasari — that 
Raphael loved a young girl, who lived with him, and to 
whom he was devotedly attached to the last moment of his 
life. . . . Two sentences of Vasari*s and two portraits, are 
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all the authentic infoi'iontion we liavc as to the lubtrees of 
Raphael." 

eof these portraits is in the Barberiiii palace in Rome, 
I and the other is in the Pitt! palace in Florence. TIib latter 
I bears a strong resemblance to the Madonna di San Sisto, 
though the features of the Virgin are idealized. *' Her form 
is powerful, " says Herr Passavant. ■■ het coBtunie sump- 
tuous, her beautiful black eyes flash, her mouth is refined 
I and full of grace." lu describing the picture itself, ha aayit ■■ 
I " This remarkable purti'ait, preserved in the Pitii Gallery, 
L Florence, represents a beautiful Roman maiden, seen three- 
I quarters face, and turning to the left. Uer hair is parted 
> on the forehead, and I>ut hack behind her ears, leaving the 
perfect oval of her face completely visible. Her lustrous 
black eyes are full of life and fire, her complexion is pale, 
her nose rather short, and her well-formed lips are parted 
I by a pleasing sinile. A veil, fastened behind her head, fallg 
I gracefully on either side, completely covering the right arm, 
I a necklace of black stflnea encircles her throat, her shoulders 
I ftre covered with a white chemise, of which even tbe Bmoll 
I |>laits sre distinctly visible, and a bodice trimmed with gold, 
I with a sleove of white damask, completes her costnme. The 
■ first thing which eti-ikes us in looking at this portrait is it« 
k singular resemblanre to the Madonna di San Sisto, at Dres- 
^den; of co'irse it is understood that this is a likeness from 
taUure, and the Madonna an ideal creation, but at the same 
Ptime it is evident that tlie woman here represented was 
EUphael's model for the Virgin in his famous work." 

Grimm and WoUogen do not agree with Passavant as to 

the portrait in the Fitti Gallery, that it is a picture of the 

I Fornarina. Grimm is of tlie ojiinion that the portrait was 

not wholly painted by Raphael, 

original of the Sistine Madonna. 

Woliogen says : ■' Soon after his 

pears to have formed an affectio 

I with his dealli, though It cannot be c 

I whether it was always one and the s 

I loved duiing this jieriod. . . . She may liai'e been tite 

V maiden who, according to Vasari, was in Raphael's house at 

I tbe time of his death, and upon whom he settled a-comfort- 

pitble maintenance in his will, but suppositions of this kind 



uid that it was not the 

Of Raphael's mistress, 

arrival in Rome, he ap- 

I which only terminated 

isidered quite certain 

aiden whom he 
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belong rather to the treasures of fable than of troth. • • • 
Certain it is, that ever the same female figure appeara in 
many of Raphael's studies and sketches; also a portrait 
painted by him in oils may lay decided claim to be a like- 
ness of lus beloved, even if not of her whom we designate 
the Fomarina. This picture, probably belonging to an 
earlier period, is not in the Barberini Palace in Rome ; it 
represents a young maiden, not completely dressed, having 
only shortly before left her bath ; she is sitting in a grove 
of myrtles and laurelrtrees, her head encircled with a turban- 
like yellow-striped handkerchief ; her right hand presses a 
transparent linen garment to her bosom, while her lap, on 
which her left hand rests, is covered with red drapery. Her 
left hand is adorned with a gold bracelet, and on this 
Raphael has written his own name. . . . 

*' But whether the una gua Danna^ — who, according to 
Vasari, at one time so completely drew away the master 
from his work, that hb friend Chigi at length could devise 
no other means than to bring the beautiful woman to him 
on his painter's scaffold, where she sat the whole day by his 
side, and he could carry on his work without being deprived 
of her company — whether this charmer was identicad with 
the so-called Fomarina, and whether the four sonnets which 
were written in Raphael's handwriting on the back of some 
studies for the wall painting of the Disjnita, and which are 
still in preservation, were addressed to this same beloved 
one or to some other, is not at all certain. So far alone we 
can safely assert, — that these ardent poems were written 
during the artist's residence in Rome (probably in 1508), 
and that he finished them off with great care, in spite of the 
overwhelming passion to which they certainly owe their 
origin. And I confess that this latter circumstance is to me 
far more interesting than all the investigations for details of 
Raphael's amours ; for they excite the imagination tenfold 
on account of the obscurity in which they are wrapped. We 
perceive again, moreover, from this fact, that the master 
ever endeavored to make everjrthing which he undertook as 
perfect as possible, and we thus gain a valuable addition to 
the completion of that portrait of his noble character which 
it is our object to delineate." 

The four sonnets written by Raphael are all given in the 
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original Italian in Baron Alfred von Wcilwgen'B Raphael 
Saitti: His Life and kh Works, as translated into Englisli 
by F, E. Bunn^tt. Tlie translations given in tlie same 
work are here reprwlufed : — 

I. 
'Tb sweet in tfaonglit to embrace thee onoe ngainl 

But wnking traui my dieam. tliy loea comes baak ; 

And like some muiner wbu has loet his track, 

And fiDdH a startesB heaveu, 1 rarnuiu. 
Let toy tougue htinC iU fetters, and diwilowi 

How Love deitroyed me with his auuniiig wsys, 

BdI, yet I thank his wiles, and her 1 praise. 
■TwBS eren. and one sun had long decUiied, 

When in ita plane that other aun Broae 

With apeechle« action, ntterunce U> find. 
Thiu have I heen by cruel tliODKbU aeaailed 

With their loinientiiiK power: fur wheo 1 {lined 

To Tent m; grief in words, all utLerance fuled. 

II- 

Lore, that enanar'it 

From eyoa that id 

Like snow on roaes lying- eho appears 

From word and aotioui to inspire deligbU 
Until BO warm luy flame, that no sea wave 

Conld qitench the baming ardor that I know ; 

Tet rcTellliv in the flame 1 feel ila glow, 

Nor wiah from its consDniiiig power (o save. 
Bow sweetly passive was she when contrrill'd \ 

Tbiowing her white arms as a obain around. 

Until it wemcd like death to looae their bold. 
Tet panse I here, tho' still my thoaghts abound ; 

For joya exceMive, fatal powers enfold ; 

Tet while I teaae, Co tht'e my thoughta are bou 

III. 

Aa Pan! from mortal ear those words witJiheld 
Which he had heard in Paradise above. 
So ronnd my heart is drawn a veil of love. 



le iball dans lo know ; 



]fet see mj passion, and vonohaafe diis grace. 
That bpini! I bine, it may be firantcd nie. 
That thou wouldst bnm a litlJe fur my flame 
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And if my prmyen with thee may find • plaee* 
Ne'er wcrald I p»iue thy piteone help to olaim 
Until the powen of vtterance nlent he. 

IV. 

Sed thought I that imto thee I gftTe my hewt, 
Seeking for peeoe, and finding nought hvt pain ; 
Seest thon the hitter angwiah and the amarC 
With which life'a fairest years are from ma ta'an f 

Bnt ye, my effotta, and thoo, aching grief, 
Waken the thought that had in sTnmher lain, 
And point to paUia, ascending which I nin 
Suhlimer heights that may anord reHef. 

The last sonnet is not complete ; but it expresses a differ- 
ent spirit than the completed ones, no less of passion, bat a 
passion more moral in purpose, and deeply conscioos of the 
need to use genius for the sake of true artistic acoomplisb- 
ment. 

Raphael painted as many as fifty Madonnas, several of 
which are mentioned in the poem. The Sistine Madonna 
is in the Dresden Gallery. The Madonna di FoLigno is in 
the Vatican. In a note to Mr. W. J. Rolfe, Browning 
wrote : '' The Madonna at Florence is that called del 
Granduca, which represents her as * appearing to a votary 
in a vision ' — so say the describers ; it is in the earlier 
manner, and very beautiful. I think J meant La Belle 
Jardinihre — but am not sure — for the picture in the 
Louvre." Of the Madonna del Granduca, Passavant says : 
'* The bold, commanding, and luminous style in which the 
painting stands out from the background makes the figure 
and divine expression of the head impressive. Thanks to 
all these qualities united, this Madonna produces the effect 
of a supernatural apparition. In short, it is one of the 
masterpieces of Raphael." The Louvre Madonna is seated 
in the midst of a garden, in which there are lilies — hence 
the name. 

Dante's love for Beatrice, as celebrated in his La Vita 
Nvova and Diuina Commedia, is the subject of the second 
reference in the poem. Perhaps no woman has ever been 
celebrated with a more perfect affection than that which 
Dante gave to Beatrice, and yet it is difficult to say how 
much of it is real and how much the idealization of the poet 
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" Dante was an excellent 
lis intimate friend ; and it IB 
ftaid chat Uoute auggested many of the Jineet of Giutlo'e 
pictures. Giuttu trieil to do in art what Dante did in poetry, 
— open it tuthe nnderstanding of tlie people. Dante un- 
doubtedly shared in the ai'tistic spirit of his time, and waa 
fully capable of appreciating it- On this point of Dante's 
intei'est in painting we have tlie testimony of Boccaccio, in 
hia biography of the poet. " He loved paiisionately the fine 
i Boccaccio, "even those which — like painting 
ediately connected with poetry. In hia 
youth he had taken lessons of Ciinabue. the laet and the 
moat celebrated of tlie painters who composed in what is 
called the Greek manner ; he was afterwards very intimata 
with Giotto, the successor of Cimabiie, wliom he eclipsed, and 
the real creator of modern painting. Dante had intimate 
relations with the celebrated aingera and musicians of his 
time ; being gifted with a floe vuiue, be sang agreeably, and 
witb much enthusiasm ; it was his favorite way of express- 
ing the emotions of bis soul, more especially when they were 
of a gentle and happy nature." The reference in the poem 
is to the thirty-fifth section of Dante's La Vita Niiooa, 
which was written on the first anniversary of the death of 
Beatrice. June 9. 1291. As translated by Prof. C. E. 
Norton, Dante said of bis effort to paint a picture : — 

" On ibnt diy on which the year was complete sinee this 
lady was made one of the deniicns u£ life eternal. I was 
seated in a place where, having ber in mind. I was drawing 
an angel upon certain tablets. And while I was drawing 
it, I turned mine eyes and saw &t my side men to whom it 
wan meet to do honor. They were looking on what I did, 
and, as was afterwai-da told me, they bad lieen thero already 
a time before I became aware of it. When I auw tliem 
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that of drawing figures of angels ; and while doing this a 
thought came to me of saying words in rhyme, as if for an 
anniversary poem of her, and of addressing those persons 
who had come to me." 

»* Men to whom it was meet to do honor " Browning 
transhUes as '' certain people of importance.'* It does not 
appear from the Vita Nuova that these men of importance 
had any design against Dante, as Browning seems to in- 
dicate. 

Browning next compares himself with Moses, as he is 
described in Numbers xx. and elsewhere in the Pentateuch. 

The Samminiato of the fifteenth section is the church 
of San Miniato, Florence, a conspicuous object in that city. 
** Samminiato'* gives the proper pronunciation of the name. — 
Zoroaster was the founder of the Persian religion, of which 
the Zend Avesta is the sacred book. He was in the habit 
of pacing a terrace when meditating on the wonders of the 
heavens, which are so important in his religion. — Galileo 
had a turret for his astronomical observations. — Browning 
was a very great admirer of Keats, as may be seen by 
tracing out tlie references to him in the present volume. 

See Rolfe, Sharp, and Nettleship. 

On the Poet : Objective and Subjective. In 1852, 
Moxon, London, published Letters of Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley^ which purported to be a series of twenty-five newly 
discovered letters of Shelley's, which had never before been 
in print. For this volume Browning was asked by Moxon 
to write an introductory essay, which he did, and dated it 
" Dec, 1851," having written it in Paris. 

After the volume was ready for publication, it was dis- 
covered that the letters were forgeries. This discovery was 
accidentally made by Francis Turner Palgrave, who found 
in one of these letters a jiortion of an article which his 
father, Sir Francis Palgrave, had contributed to the Quar- 
terly Review, in 1840, the subject being Florence. Moxon 
thereupon withheld the edition and began to make inquiries 
about the letters. 1 he post-office authorities after examina- 
tion pronounced them genuine. A more careful examination 
showed that the i>ost-mark8 were not the same as genuine 
1ettei*8 mailed in Italian cities at the time indicated on the 
Shelley letters. So far, however, as concerned the seals of the 
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Utters, the handwiiling, tlieir manner and matter, they ap- 
peared to be genuine. Tile letters were bouyhl u( a well- 
dressed, lady-like young per^n, wlio gave no acconnt of 
herself. It was clearly proved, however, that the letters 
were forgeries. Moxoti at once Bnppresaod the edition, half 
a dozen copies only having passed out of the publishers' 
haiids. The letters have disappeared from Shelley litera- 
ture, the essay written by Itrowning. on the functions of the 
pout, alunc remaining; it was reprinted in 1881, as the 
Hrst number of The Brnwuing Soeiettf's Paptrx. with the 
consent of the poet. In a second edition it was printed 
with A BUilioffrapktf of Robert Brownin/j. compiled by 
Fi-ederiuk J. Kumivail. 1882. In bis "forBtalfc"' to the 
esaay Mr. Fiirnlvall said : " The main sobjeet of the essay 
is Shelley, his life, bis nature, work, and art, And to any 
reader of PaiUlne and MemurabUia, it will he no surpiise 
to find that it was the dream of Browning's boyhood to 
render some signal service to Shelley's fame and memory ; 
while to the student and lover of Slwtley. what ran be more 
worthfiil than the eriticUm and loving trilmte of a mind 
and spirit Hke Itrowninir's ? But it was not the praise or 
estimate of Shelley that drew me to this essay; it was 
Browning's statement of his own aim in his own work, both 
u objective and subjective poet, that so much interested me 
and tlmt ma'ies the essay a necessity to every student of 
Browning who would understand him." 

The title given to tlis essay in tlie reprint is Air. Fiirni- 
vall's. In the Shelley letters it was called Introductory 
Esaaij. 

See Browning Blhlinr/raphy, and Poet-Lor&, 1 : S92, for 
an account of the S/wllny Letterx, tlie detection of the 
forgery, and the writing of the essay by Browning. 

Ottima. The wife of Liica. who has, with her para- 
mo'ir Seiiald. ju^t munlered her husband, in F'lppa Passes. 

Overbed the tree-tops meet. The song of Pippa 
ID Pippa Passes, as she nears the house of the bishop, voL 
i. p. <itj4. Rivei-side edition of Browning's Works. 

Over the sea our gaUeps went. The third soni; in 
Paraeelsiigf sung by Paracelsus himself, vol. i. ]». 96, Riv- 
aide edi^on of Browning's W<irk*. Thi* Rnni; has been 
it to raasic by Ethel Harrnden : London, C. Jeffreys. 
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Paoohiarotto and how he worked in Distemper : 
with other Poems. London, July, 1876 : Smith, Elder 
and Ck>. Pages, L - viii., 1-241 ; Psu)chiaratio oecapied 
pages 4-46. The '' other poems " were : At the Mermaid ; 
House; Shop; PisgahrSights : Fears and Scruples; Nat- 
ural Magic ; Magical Nature ; Bifurcation ; Numpholeptos ; 
Appearances ; St Martin's Summer ; Herv^ Riel ; A For- 

SVeness ; Cenciaja; Filippo Baldinuoci on the Privilege- of 
urial; EpUogue. 

Jacopo Pacchiarotto is often mistaken for Girolamo del 
Pacchia ; and it is this mistaken identity which the poet 
discusses in the opening part of the poem. Pkuschia was 
the son of an Hungarian cannon-founder, and was bom in 
Siena, in 1477. He became a member of the revohition- 
ary dub called '' Bardotti." and when the dub was broken 
up by the authorities in 1535, he disappeared. Nothing is 
known of him after that date. He did some good work as 
a painter, his best piece being the Nativity of the Virgin 
in the chapel of Saint Bernardino, Siena. His pictures 
were at one time ascribed to Perugino, and then to Pacchia- 
rotto. It is only quite recently that more careful researches 
have served to identify him as a separate individuality. 

Pacchiarotto was born in Siena in 1474. He became a 
painter and worked in the manner of Perugino ; but no 
authenticated work of his has any merit. In 1530 he joined 
the " Libertini " and " Popolani," which sought a greater 
measure of popniar liberty by revolutionary methods. To 
the same ends he connected himself with the *' Bardotti,'* 
in 1534 ; and when this organization was suppressed, the 
following year, he was obliged to go into hiding. The Ob- 
servantine Fathers concealed him in a tomb in the church 
of St. John ; but the space was narrow, he had to lie by the 
side of a recently buried corpse, he became covered with 
vermin, and by die second day he was little better than a 
corpse himself. Quietly he went back to his work, after the 
excitement of the moment had passed by. In 1539 he was 
banished from the city, but he was recalled the following 
year, and soon after died. 

The old accounts of Pacchiarotto say that he fled to 
France in 1535, where he joined II Rossi ; and there these 
accounts say he died. Also various works are falsely at- 
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Contemporary with Pacchiarotto lived Gia 
who as a jiaiuler was called II Sodonia. The family nnme 
of this painter was for a long time known as Raz.ii, owing 
to the misreading of a document. It is now proved to have 
been Bazzi. It is to this misnamed painter, and hia ri\al 
Bercafumi, that tlie poet refers at the end of the second 
seolion of the jiuem. 

The commentary adiled to the Florence edition of 
Vaeari'a Lives, 1855, gives an account of Pacchiarotto. It 
H this which Broivning followed in writing his poem. 
Wh^ is there said of his connection with political affairs is 
here reproduced. 

" Tumults and bloodshed were sprea<l throughout the 
land, princi|)*Uy from the deeds of certain renegades 
called the Venturieri, with whom our Pacchiarallo having 
been identified, it happened that one night whilst, as waa 
their custom, they were scouring the streets with loud cries 
and defying the Nine, the former were assaulted by the lat- 
ter unawares, and threatened with immediate death unless 
they left the city. . . . 

"Q Pacchiarotto, leading his company of Stalioreggi 
within the gates, had comported himself very bravely in all 
these factions. But, l>eing of an excitable and uneasy 
disposition, easy to take offense, and ready lo pick a (jiiai"- 
rel at any moment, it ill suited him to rest with his hands in 
Ilia pockets. There were also some reckless and discon- 
tented men among the poorer classes, who were his com- 
panions, and tliey went aboot secretly trying to proiluce 
disturbances, which having reached the knowledge of the 
government tliey caught dol Bargello, and confined him in 
bis palace with the admonition not to leave it under pen- 
alty of one hundred golden ducats. II Pacchiarotto was so 
angry that he made use of very disrespectful language 
against the State, for which he was confined six months at 
Talamoiic, and put on soldier's stipends in the company 
of Ca])tain Bartolommeo Peretti. But at the instigation of 
Adiille Salvi, five months of his imprisonment were revoked, 
and he was sent at the end of his sentence to his estatei 
in Viteccio. 
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** Daring the exile of Fabio and the murder of Aleeean* 
dro Bichi, a new sect of people sprang up in Siena, who 
from their open avowals of lawless principles were called the 
Libertines. These, having become arrogiuit, on account of 
saccess having been on their side in every Miction against 
the tyrants of the city, as they called them, and even 
against foreign enemies, these Libertines therefore med- 
dled with every important scheme of the Republic, and tried 
to gain all the honors and high offices for themselves. • • • 

*^ They called upon the common people to aid them, mak- 
ing many promises to help them in retam, which was the 
occasion that the common people and artisans of lowest ex- 
traction were turned aside from their daily life, and their 
time occupied in attending meetings where they listen^ to 
incendiary language against the affairs of the State. . . . 

*' Out of these meetings sprung the Congregation or 
Academy called the Bardotti, a name which really had no 
other significance than that which they chose to give it : an 
easy life at the public expense. This Academy had its laws 
and statutes. . . . They kept, as their principal festival, the 
feast of Saint Catherine of Siena, and every new member 
paid ten soldi as an entrance fee and three soldi every 
month. In the reunions which the Bardotti held, they used 
to read the works of Livy, Vegetius, and Machiavelli, on the 
arts of war, or sometimes they exercised with the broad- 
sword or drilled, in order to be quick and dexterous in 
assaults and battle. To this effect, they had engaged at a 
high price two of the most skillful fencing masters in the 
city. At certain seasons of the year, they had representa- 
tions of some Greek or Roman story, in order better to set 
forth their achievements in this direction. To any one, 
whom they heard had in any way spoken unfavorably of the 
Academy or its associates, they sent circulars and an open 
challenge, asserting themselves ready to maintain their 
honor and their rights. If any of the associates by ill luck 
were sick, in exile, or in any other dire necessity, they 
promptly and tenderly succored them with money and in 
person. 

*^ Among the principal and most ardent of the Bardotti 
was our Giacomo, whose head was so turned by the whims 
and vagaries of the State, that among many of his foolish 
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BO that, standing' ia the midst of them, he appeared to be 
holiling a long discuDsion, as if they in tnrn replied, and as 
tlieir lord revered and honored him. These meetings of 
the Bardotti atid their intentions caused fi^at distrust and 
anxiety to the government, wliich feared lest their worda 
and their counsels should produce some bad effect ; nhich, 
in fact, was not long in coming to pass. In 1533 the city 
was reduced to famine- . . . The Bardotti held a large 
gathering in the church of San Francesco, and there con- 
sulted trhnt to do. They issued forth, having held mass in 
the sqaare of the Duomo, and resolved to scour the city, and 
lo kill every citizen whom they should meet. But not being 
aide to decide upon any one to be their head and guide of 
this undertaking, they suddenly took fright and disbanded 
quietly. 

" In consf qnence of the magistrates giving little impor- 
tance to this proceeding, the Bardotti grew more insolent and 
bold, and no longer concealed their animosity against the 
nobles and the govomnient. Therefore several influential 
citizens, whom the existing stale of affairs much displeased, 
had an interview with the rulers of the city. . . . They 
resolved that, owing to the great and impending danger, 
summary remedies must be applied, that Ikaving vainly nsed 
clemency, they now had to apply severity. To give proper 
effect to tliese intentions, they only awuitecl an opportunity ; 
it wan not long in presenting itself. A butfher having 
wounded one of the magistrates of the Quattro del Sale, 
wa« suddenly scixed by the sheriff, and without formal pro- 
ceeding, fastened by tlie neck 1p the window of tlie palace. 
And the same condign punishment was administered a few 
days afterwards to another one of the vonimon people. 

•' The Bardotti. believing circumstances to be of bad 
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few citizens who formerly had favored tbem : but r<!ceiving 
from them only reproofs for their misdeeds, and no promises 
to protect them from justice, and terrified by their im- 
pending fate, they fled and hid themselves. II Pacchiarolto, 
likewise, Eei);ed with great terror, wandered abont like 
ooe demented throughout the cily. thinking the vheriff waa 
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always dogging his footsteps in order to seise him and tahe 
him to prison. Finally he went into the parish chareh of 
San Giovanni, and saw a tomb where hat recently had been 
covered a dead body ; he poshed it aside, and fixed himself 
there, as best he coald, and covered the tomb over with the 
stone. Here he remained in intense suffering of mind and 
body during two days, at the end of which time, half dead 
with hunger and the insnpportable stench of the corpse, and 
covered with vermin, he fled throngh one of the gates of 
the city, which leads to the honse of refoge of the brothers 
of the Observance. La Balia, learning the good effects 
that had been produced by the prompt and severe justice 
which befell the people of the lower dasses, wished to pro- 
ceed to at once extirpate to the very roots the cause of the 
evil. He therefore ordered that the Bardotti, under penalty 
of his wrath, must desist from holding their assemblies, and 
the Academy by that name be dissolved. . . . 

" II Pacchiarotto, when he thought the storm had passed, 
quietly returned to Siena, and, having been made aware 
by bitter experience what bis follies had cost him, he re- 
solved to apply himself to his work and no longer meddle 
with the affairs of State. But after a few years discoi*ds 
arose, not only between the people and the rulers, but 
among the people themselves. The rulers, who trembled 
lest their severities should give birth to new disorders, be- 
gan to diligently look into the lives of those, who, in the 
past tumults, had shown themselves the most unruly and in- 
solent. Among others II Pacchiarotto, on account of his 
misdeeds, was found to merit chastisement, and therefore he 
was put under perpetual banishment, and deprived of all 
rights in the city and in the dominion, the 17th November, 
1539, pardon being promised to whomever should kill him. 

^* Our painter was now forced to wander in foreign lands. 
But when nine months had elapsed, Girolamo*s wife, who 
was poor and burdened with two daughters, applied to La 
Balia, who was touched with compassion and remitted his 
sentence on the 17th August, 1540, giving him strict orders 
not to reenter the city without permission, under penalty of 
his pardon being revoked. Thus, shattered in mind and 
body, and with the weight of years beginning to oppress 
him, he was conducted to his estates in Viteccio, where, 
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after so many perils and hardships, only a few years were 
left for liim to pass from this life to tlie next '. " 

I work gives a sketch of tlie life of Girvlamo 
del Paeohia, to whom Browning frequently refers tliruugh- 
out the poem. Many of the poet's allusions will be beat 
understood by reading in full the Vasari account of this 
painter's life : — 

'' There lived and worked in Siena, at the sai 
Facrhiarotto, another painter whose i 
Girolamo del Pocchia, whose memory, tlirongh the ii 
of fate, has remained until now so confused a 
enveloped in cluuds as it were, that for that very reason we 
seek to bring it to light, to celebrate it in the most suitable 
manner that his virtues justly demand. The principal 
reason of this mistake has been occasioned by the similarity 
of his surname witli that of Giacoino. of whom we have been 
talking. Because students reading in Vasari that a Giro- 
lamo del Pacchia painted in rompetitiou with Sodoma in 
tile oratory of San Bernardino di Siena, they would natu- 
rally conjecture that Giaoomo PacchiaroUo alone waa meant, 
to whom without any discernment would be in consequenve 
assigned not only all those works that were his. but besides 
other and better ones, and those whirh had been much 
more carefully painted by the hand of our Girolarau : there- 
fore, oat of two workmen lliey would only make one. 

" The subjet^t uf our sketch was burn in Agram. a city 
of Hungary. His father was Giovanni di Giovanni, a 
cannon maker, who, having come to live in Siena, married 
there a woman by the name of A)K>llonia di Antonio del 
Zazzera, and ibia son was born to theiu in January. 1477. 
His father died when he waa about a year old- Girolamo 
remainetl witli liis mother, who, being very poor, hod great 
difficulty in educating her son. Wlien a young man be 
was apprenticed to the best pointer in the city, in order to 
learn drawing ; he remained several years and became quite 
proficient in drawing and painting. Then he went to 
Florence, where he visited and studied the works of the 
masters then in the best repute. From that time nntil ISOO 
he was at Rome, where he remained some time studying 
and working. Among the works which he made in that 
«ity is a painting of the Tranajigunuitm, in the cburob at 
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Araceli. Although some Mseit it to be bj Grhohnno da 
Sermoneta, neverthelefls we, following more readily the 
opinions of Fadre Ugnrgieri, proclaim it to be by our 6iro- 
buno. It appears to as that a work called Raphaelesqoe by 
Lanzi cannot be by the hand of Sermoneta, who began to 
work and be known when Pacchia was dead ; therefore it 
is reasonable that, in the works of the Sienese painter, 
rather than in thoee of Sermoneta, who was the scholar of 
Perino del Yaga and lived long after him, is sometimes met 
the manner of dell' Urbinate. 

" Girolamo retomed after a few years to Siena, and in 
1608 he painted for the monks of Certosa di Pontignano 
a picture of Oar Lady, to whom Saint Bruno and Saint 
Catherine are being presented by Saint Peter. • • • 

^ There are still to be seen in the oratory of the aforesaid 
San Bernardino works of Girolamo, painted about the year 
1618, in the form of three frescoes. In one of these, which 
extends on both sides of the altar, is represented the Annun- 
ciation and the Angel ; in another, which is on the walls 
at the left, as you look when you enter the church, is the 
Nativity of the Virgin Mary. In the third is depicted 
Saint Bernardino of Siena. And although he had for rivals 
II Sodoma and II Beccafnmi, who were painting at the 
same time, he was in no wise inferior to them ; he undoubt- 
edly excelled Beccafurai, who in his designs showed very 
poor and meagre work, whilst the figures of Girolamo are 
treated in a broad manner, with glowing robes, and expres- 
sion, particularly noticeable in his female faces, of great 
gentleness and naturalness. 11 Pacchia painted in the same 
year for the Frati Predicatori di San Spirito an altar-piece 
representing the Annunciation, in which the perspective of 
columns and arches is so fine, and the little cherubs sitting 
on the supports of tlie arches so natural and life-like, that it 
is most delightful to see. This picture is no longer to be 
seen in its place, having been ti'ansported to the gallery of 
the Institute of Fine Arts. Likewise in the same church is 
another picture, in which may be seen Mary ascended to 
heaven and crowned by her EHvine Son, with a halo of most 
lovely angels, while underneath are kneeling Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul. In the church of Saint Christopher, at the 
altar of the Bandinelli, there is a Madonna with the inftmt 
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coaled on a throne, nilh, at the aides, directly 
under her feet, Saint Lake the ErnnjieliRt, and llie blessed 
Raimondo of the Order of Caiualdoli, who has chained up 
the devil. This work is much prised, and is truly very 
beautifol in all its details. It is one of the best lliat he 
He also painted a picture for the high altar of 
the Society of San Sebastian in CamullLa. in 1519. . . . 

" Girolaino joined the Society of Boizi with the name of 
LhndoU/iie ; and he became a member of the Banlotti in 
the year 1533. When and where he died is not known, hot 
it is certain that after 1535 all traces of him in Siena are 
lost. Therefore the opinion of Julius Mancini, a Sienese 
author, does not seom unlikely, when be aMrms that 11 
Facchia. after the dispersion and overthrow of the Bardotti, 
fle<l to France, and painted for King Fiancis at Fontaine- 
bleau some pictures which are signed R,>390, painter from 
Florence." 

The word Bardotti means spare or freed horses, and is 
applied to those reformers of the time of Pacchiarotto who 
wished to correct social anil political abuses, but without 
theinseWes bearing the bui-dens of service to the city. 

Tlie Kirkiip mentioned at the beginning of the poem was 
Baron Kirkup. a connoisseur in literature and art, who was 
numbered among Browning's Florentine friends. He was 
ennobled by the King of Italy, because of his literary and 
patriotic services to liis country. He discovered a portrait 
of Dante in the Bargetlo at Florence. 

The EpUoffiie, which Is an attack npon ihe critics of the 
poet, begins with a qnotation from Mrs. Browning's poem 
entitled IFjwe of Cypni*. 

See Academy, Edward Dowden, July 29. 1876; JfAe- 
ncBtim. July 22. 1876, 

Palma. The leading woman character in Sm^ello, the 
patron of ttie poet of that name, and about to assume a 
nearer relation. See nniler Sordello, 

Pambo. Joeoaeriti. 1883. 

This poem is based on a story told in The Wonders nftk« 
LiltU World ; or, A Geiiend llislory of Man. written by 
Mathaniel Wanley, vicar of Trinity Parish, Coventry, and 
filled with every kind of curioas information about men and 
their ways. Chapter four of the third book is " Of the 
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Veracity of some Persons, and their great Lave of Truth : 
and Hatred of Flattery and Falsehood." In this chapter 
is the following : — 

"Pambo came to a learned man, and desired him to 
teach him some Psalm ; he began to read to him the thirty- 
ninth, and the first verse, which is : ' I said, I will look to 
my ways, that I ofFend not with my tongue.' Pambo shut 
the book, and took his leave, saying, *he would go learn 
that point.' And having absented himself for some months 
he was demanded by his teacher, ' when he would go for- 
ward ? ' He answered, ' That he had not yet learned his 
old lesson, to speak in such a manner as not to o£fend with 
his tongue.' Chetw. Hist, cent L p, 17.^* 

The story of Pambo is first told in the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Socrates, Book IV. chap, xxiii., which contains '* A 
list of holy monks who devoted themselves to a solitary life." 
In this chapter Socrates gives an account of the monks of 
Egypt, as they existed in the year 373, and relates many 
anecdotes of tbcm. Of Pambo he says, as translated in 
Bohn's Ecclesiastical Library : ** Pambos, being an illiter- 
ate man, went to some one for the purpose of being taught 
a psalm; and having heard the first verse of the thirty- 
eighth, * I said I will take lieed to my ways that I offend 
not with my tongue,' he departed without staying to bear 
the second verse, saying this one would sufiice if he could 
practically acquire it. And when the person who had given 
him the verse reproved him because he had not seen him 
for the space oi six months, he answered that he had not 
yet learnt to practice the verse of the psalm. After a con- 
siderable lapse of time, being asked by one of his friends 
whether he had made himself master of the verse, his an- 
swer was, ' I have scarcely succeeded in accomplishing it 
during nineteen years.' A certain individual having placed 
gold in his hands for distribution to the poor, requested 
him to reckon what he had given him. * There is no need 
of counting,' said he, * but of integrity of mind.' The 
same Pambos, at the desire of Athanasius the bishop, came 
out of the desert to Alexandria; and on beholding an 
actress there, he wept. When those ])resent asked him the 
reason of his doing so he replied, *Two causes have af- 
fected me : one is, the destruction of this woman ; the other 
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y God, than she dws 



is, thai I i^xcrt myself less to plea 
t<> pleiuo wanUin characters.' " 

Pan and Luna. Dramatic Llyh. ^cond Series, 1880. 

Pan was the Greek god of flocks and shepherds, the chief 
place of his worship being in Arcadia. He liad charge of 
pastoral life, and was intimately associated with it in my- 
thology and jiuetry. He had a terrific voice, was of a coarse 
and rude appearance, was fond of noise and riot, slumbered 
nt midday, and was fond of mnsic. Luna was the Roman 
goddess of tlie moon, fair, delicate, and beautiful. The 
basis of the poera is an allusion in the third of the Georgia 
of Virgil. The motto is from the same, and means, " If it 
is proper to be credited." or, " If nu disrespect is implied." 
Probus says that Pan, being in love with Luna, msuie her 
a ])resent of his whitest sheep, thus deceiving her, a« the 
whitest fleeces were not unfailing indications of the best 
sheep. Virgil said, in the translation of Wilstach: — 

" la wool tli; cure ? See, first, that bnihes rough 
Anil litin ^uil thnms fiiid in tii^ lielil no plaee ; 



Nor I 



'ich, ■< 



With flueom soft am 

Tha ram. altlioueh he aiAj a. whiU lleeoe ahow, 
Yat 'neath hia patnte maiat may have a tongae 
That's black : if bo. reject ihou him, Imt apota 
Of darkish hue ma; stain the lambs' pure coata, 
And roaad the field look for a better choice. 
Thiu (if the lAle to credit to the Ooils 
No disrespect implies) thee. Lnna, Pan, 
Arcadis'i God, deoeiTod. and prisoner made. 
Thee ill the deep groves wooing with a gift 
Of snovy fleeoua toft, than not at all 
Thy wvoer apumiug from thy silvarf anna.*' 

Browning has taken the brief hint of these last lines from 
Virgil and expanded them into his poem, giving to Luna a 
modesty not suggested by the older poet. This is a good 
illustration of how the slightest hint was turned by Brown- 
ing into a fniitfid source of poetic creation. 

Paracelsus. In the poem of that name, one who a»- 
pires to know, who desires truth, and who cares for naught 
else. He represents the aspiring, seeking intellect, or tlie 
spirit of reason and science. Browning indicates that his 
failure comes because he in too t-xclnsively wedded to know- 
ledge, because he has nut the " entbaBiium of Humanity," 
u it haa been called. 
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ParaoQlsna. Pabliahed by Efibg^uun WilMni» Bojral 
Exchange, London, 1835; PttgeSf i.-zL» 1-216, post 8vo. 
" Inscribed to the Comte A. de Bipert-Monelar, dj his af- 
fectionate friend, Robert Browning," which was ehanged to 
*' Inscribed to Am^d^ de BipertrMondar hj his aSeetion- 
onate friend. R. B. London, March 15, ISSio.^ Rcnsrinted 
as the first work in Foems^ 1849. The original MS. is in 
the Forster Library at South Eenangton. 

Paracelsus was bcmn about the dose of October or the 
first of November, 1834, was written during the follow- 
ing winter, and was completed in March, 1885. In his 
Personalia Mr. Grosse says of the writing of this poem: 
*'' This work has had so many admirers that it needs, per- 
haps, a little courage to say that it was surely not so impor- 
tant as a sign of its author's genius as the little pieces just 
mentioned. ... It is a drama of a shapeless kind, parent 
in this sort of a monstrous family of FeshiseSj and Balders^ 
and Life Dramas^ only quite lately extirpated, and never any 
more, it is hoped, to flourish above ground. . . . We can- 
not forget that it is a drama in which one of the characters, 
more than once, expresses himself in upward of three hun- 
dred lines of unbroken soliloquy. The precedent was bad, 
as all disregard of the canons of poetic form is apt to be ; 
and in the hands of his imitators Mr. Browning mast often 
have shuddered at his own contorted reflection. The public 
refused to have anything to say to so strange a poem ; very 
few copies sold, and the reviews were contemptuously a(l- 
verse. The Athenceum, even, which had received Pauline 
so warmly, dismissed Paracelsus with a warning to the 
author that it was useless to reproduce the obscurity of 
Shelley minus his poetic beauty. But certain finer minds 
here and there recognized the treasury of power and genius 
concealed in this crabbed shape. The Examiner^ in par- 
ticular, contained a review of the poem at great leng^, in 
which full justice was done to Mr. Browning's genius. 
This, again, was the commencement of a memorable inti- 
macy. But in the mean time the young poet formed the 
acquaintance of one of the most striking personages of that 
generation — Macready, the tragedian. This happened at 
a dinner at the house of W. J. Fox on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1835. The actor was exceedingly charmed with the 
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yoang and ardent writer, wlio, he said, looked mope like a 
poet tfaaii any man he liad ever met. Ho read Paraeelsus 
with a. sort of ecstasy, and cultivated Mr. Browning's ac- 
quaintance on every occasion. He asked him to spend 
New Year's Day with him at his country-house at Elstree. 
ODil on the last dny of 1835 Mr. Browning found himself 
at ' The Blue Posts ' waiting for the coach, in company 
with two or three other persons, who looked at him with 
curiosity. One of these, a tali, ardent, noticeable young 
fellow. cuDBtuntly caught his eye, but no conversation passed 
as tliey drovH northward. It turned out tliat tliey were all 
Macready's guests, while the noticeahle youth wna no otiier 
than John Furster. He, on being introduced to Mr. Brown- 
ing said : ' Did you see a little notice of you I wrote in 
the Examiner ? ' The friendship so begun lasted, with a 
certain interval, until the end of Porster's life." 

The preface to the first edition of PartieeUu* has since 
been omitted, but it is very inipurtant to the underKLonding 
of Browning's purpose in the writing of the poem, and is 
here repi'oihieed as a part of the history of the work : — 



s that the reader should not, at the very 
outset, — mistaking my performance for one of a cl&ss wiUi 
which it httS nothing in common, — judge it by principles 
on which it was never moultled, and subject it to a stand- 
ard to which it was never meant to couform. I there- 
fore anticipate his discovery, that it is an attempt, probably 
more novel than happy, to reverse the metiiod usually 
adopted hy writers whose lum it is to set forth any phenom- 
enon of the mind or the passions, hy the operation of per- 
sons anil events i and that, instead of luiving recourse to on 
external machinery of incidents to create and evolve the 
erisia I desire to produce. I have ventured to iliaplay some- 
what minut<:ly the mood itself in its rise and progress, and 
have suffered the agency by which it is influenced and de- 
termined to be generally discernible in its effects alone, 
and subordinate throughout, if not altogether excluiled : 
and this for a reason. I have endeavore<l to write a poem, 
not a drama : the canons of the tlrainu are well known, and 
I cannot but tliink that, inasmuch as they have immediate 
regard to stage representation, the peculiar advantages they 
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hold out are really rach only so long as the purpose for 
which they were at first institated is kept in view. I do not 
very well understand what is called a Dramatic Poem, 
wherein all those restrictions only sabmitted to on account 
o£ compensating good in the original scheme are scrupu- 
lously retained, as though for some special fitness in them-, 
selves, — and all new facilities placed at an author's dis- 
posal by the vehicle he selects, as pertinaciously rejected. 
It is certain, however, that a work like mine depends on the 
intelligence and sympathy of the reader for its success, — 
indeed, were my scenes stars, it must be his cooperating 
fancy which, supplying all chasms, shall connect the scat- 
tered lights into one constellation — a Lyre or a Crown. I 
trust for his indulgence towards a poem which had not been 
imagined six months ago ; and that even should he think 
slightingly of the present (an experiment I am in no case 
likely to repeat) he will not be prejudiced against other pro- 
ductions which may follow in a more popular, and perhaps 
less difficult forni. 
« 16th March, 1835." 

The selection of Paracelsus for the subject of a poem 
indicated on the part of Browning a very considerable inter- 
est in the form of thought which that strange character rep- 
resents. Other poems indicate a like interest in Ibn Ezra, 
Cornelius Agrippa, Jacob Boehrae, and other mystical or 
transcendental thinkers, many traces of whose, thought are 
to be found in this particular poem. It was not by accident 
he selected these men for the subjects of his poems, or 
merely because of an interest in mediteval topics. In these 
men he found something congenial to his own thinking, for 
their intense belief in the spiritual world and in man's 
capacity to control it with reference to his own destiny, had 
a special charm for him. The daring speculations of Para- 
celsus afforded him an opportunity for bringing forward his 
own conceptions of life and destiny, and gave him a con- 
genial and fitting subject 

Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim was born in 1 493, 
or perhaps in 1490 or 1491, different authorities giving dif- 
ferent dates. He was the natural son of Wilhelm Bombast 
von Hohenheim, who was a grand master of the Teutonic 
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order, and h!a mother witn tlie matron of a hospital in Etn- 
aiedeln. The place of tlia birth of Theophrtistua waa 
Einsiedeln, in the eanton of Schwyz, and only a short dia- 
tance from the ci^ of Znrich. The family moved about the 
year 1502 to Villaeh in Carinthia, and tliera the father dia- 
chorged his duties as a physieiun until his death in 1534. 

When TheophrastuH begnn his eareer he adopted the 
name of Paracelsus, which was of his own origination, his 
purpose being, accoi'ding to one interpretation, to {ixpress 
his own superiority to Cebiis. Another explanation of the 
word is that it is a Latin translation of Hohener, or pei'- 
hapsof Hohenheini. His first teacher was his father. At 
sixteen he became a student of tlie University of Basel or 
Basle, but he soon left because not »iatisfiecl nitli the teach- 
ing. "In his early youth," says Hnrtmann, " ParaceUus 
obtained instructions in science from his father, who taught 
him the rudiments of nlchcmy. surgery, and medicine. He 
Always honored the memory of his father, and always spoke 
in the kindest terms of him, who was not only his fnther, 
but also his friend and instructor. He afterwards continued 
his studies under tlie tuition of the monks of the convent of 
St. Andrew, — situated in the valley of Savon, — under tlio 
guidance of the learned bishops, Eberhaxdt Bnumgartner. 
Matliias Scheydt of Rottgach, and Mathias Scliacht of 
Preisingin. After leaving the university he wa« instructed 
hy the celebrated Johnnn Trithemius of S|ianbeira, abbot of 
St Jacob at WUriburg (U61 - 1516), one of the greatest 
adepts of ma^ic, alchemy, and astrology, and it was under 
this teacher that his talents for the stu<ly of oi^cultism were 
especially cultivated and brought into practical use." 

"Trithemius," says Professor John Ferguson, "is the rfr- 
pQted author of some obsi^ure tracla on the great elixir, and 
aa there was no other chemistry going, Paracelsus would 
have to devote himself to the reiterated operations so char- 
acteristic of the notions of that time. But the confection 
of the stone of the philosophers was too remote a possibility 
to gratify the fiery spirit of a youth like Paracelsus, eager 
to mc.ke what he knew or could learn at once available for 
practical me<ticine. So he left sehoul chemistry aa he )iad 
forsaken university culture, and started for tlie mines in 
Tyrol owned by the wealthy family of the Fuggera. The 
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sort of knowledge he got there pleased him niiich mareL 

There, at least, he was in contact with reality. The strng^ 
gle with nature hef ore the precious metals could be made 
of use impressed upon him more and more the importance 
of actual personal observation. He saw all the mechanical 
difficulties that had to be overcome in mining ; he learned 
the nature and succession of rocks, the physical properties 
of minerals, ores, and metals ; he got a notion ^of mineral 
waters ; he was an eye-witness of the accidents which befell 
the miners, and studied the diseases which attacked them ; 
he had proof that positive knowledge of Nature was not to 
be got in schools and universities, but only by going to 
Nature herself, and to those who were constancy eng^aged 
with her. Hence came Paracelsus*s peculiar method o£ 
study. He attached no value to mere scholarship ; scholas- 
tic disputations he utterly ignored and despised — and espe- 
cially the discussions on medical topics, which turned more 
upon theories and definitions than upon actual practice. He 
therefore went wandering over a gi'eat part of Europe to 
learn all that he could." 

It is not to be understood that Paracelsus carried on the 
study of nature in the modern scientific spirit, for he w^as 
too much a man of his time to accomplish anything so un- 
usual. He had not wholly freed himself from the occult- 
ism of the Middle Ages or from the love of astrology. He 
became a student of Neo-Platonism, and he adopted many 
of its most eliaracteristic ideas. He held that man is in 
miniature a reproduction of the whole of natui*e, and that 
when we would know man we can do so by the study of 
nature in its several parts and relations. • Along with teach- 
ings of this kind he went to the Kabbalah, and drew fi*om 
it that which was satisfactory to his manner of thinking. 
He did not emancipate himself from belief in alchemy and 
astrology, or rather these became in his hands the means of 
chemical and physical study. Mackay classes him among 
the alchemists, as others have done ; but liis interest in 
alchemy lay in the direction of what has since grown into 
the science of chemistry and the use of chemicals in the 
curing of disease. The reputation which Paracelsus gained 
as a magician and alchemist clung to him, and has until our 
own day kept the world from a just recognition of his real 
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merits in laying tlie fouDdations of modern medicine and 
chemistry. 

About 1512 PnraceUas set out on his scientific travelii, 
Ilia purpose being bia own education, and the gaining of 
wluUever knowledge was to be found anywliere. He went 
through Germany. Italy. France, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russin, and probably some parts of Aua. 
He is snid to have gone through Prussia, Austria, Turkey, 
Egypt, Tartary, and back again to Constantinople, where 
he is said to have spent some time. He is even reported to 
have been a captive in Tartaiy, and to have learned valuable 
medical secrets there ; and it is stated that he settled in 
Constantinople for some years as a physician. Waits says 
that in Muscovy he was brought before the great Cliain. 
"His knowleiige of medicine and chemistry mode him & 
favorite at the court of this potentate, who sent him in 
company with his son on an embassy to Constantinople. It 
was here, according to Helroont, tliat be was taught the 
supreme secret of alchemistry by a generous Arabian, who 
gave liim tlie universal dissolvent, tJie Azoth of Western 
adepts, tlie ulcobect or aophic fire." 

Veiy little is really known about the travels of Paracel- 
sus, and it is by no means certain that he was ever in the 
East. The supposition of Hartmann, that he must have 
acquired some of his teachings by contact with Indian or 
other Asiatic believers in occultism, has little to support it ; 
and Neo-Flatonism could have given him everything of this 
kind which he expressed in his books. Hartmann 's account 
of his raetliod of acquiring knowledge is much more to the 
point : " Paracelsus traveled through the countries along 
the Danube, and came into Italy, where he served as an 
army surgeon in the imperial army, and parttci{iated in 
many of the warlike expeditions of these tiniee. On these 
occasions he collected a great deal of useful information, 
not only from physicians, surgeons, and alchemists, but also 
by his personal intercourse with execu^oners, barbers, shep- 
herds, Jews, gj^sies, mi<lwives, and fortune -t«ller8. He 
collected useful information from the high and low, from 
the learned and from the vulgar, and it was nothing un> 
nauol to see him in the com])any of teamsters and vago- 
booda, OD the highways and at public inns — a circimutiuice 
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on account of which his narrow-minded enemies heaped 
upon him bitter reproach and vilificationB." 

Having spent something more than ten years on his 
travels, Paracelsus returned home, and began his career 
as a physician and teacher. In 1526 or 1527 Paracelsus 
returned to Basle, and was almost at once made the town 
physician. He performed some remarkable cures, which 
brought him into notice as possessed of great knowledge 
and remarkable skill. One of the cures he wrought was 
that of Froben, who was cured by him of gout by the means 
of laudanum. Froben was one of the earliest of the great 
printers, a man of learning and skill, the intimate friend of 
Erasmus, and the publisher of his many works, and of the 
editions of the classic and Christian writers which he edited. 
On the recommendation of (Ecolampadius, and other leaders 
among the Protestant reformers, Paracelsus was soon ap- 
pointed by the city council of Basle to the post of professor 
of physic, medicine, and surgery in the university, and with 
a considerable salary. 

Learned as Paracelsus undoubtedly was, and skillful as 
he must have been, he seems not to have had the discretion 
and sound jiulp^uent which arc a better part of all wisdom. 
That he was a man of much originality we may admit, and 
that he had the boldness of the true reformer ; but he was 
wanting in taot, and in capacity for wisely guiding other 
men. Very soon after he was established in Basle he came 
into collision with the city authorities and with the people. 
He asked the town council to make the apothecaries subject 
to him as the city physician, and that they should not be 
allowed to sell any medicines except at his order. This 
was probably a just request from the point of view of a 
wise physician ; but the apothecaries would not submit to 
the control of Paracelsus, and they excited the people 
against the reforaier. This action was construed as a direct 
attack upon the business of all the druggists and apothe- 
caries in the city ; and it excited the jealousy of the other 
physicians, who likewise turneil against the innovator. 

As a professor and lecturer in the univei-sity Paracelsus 
carried his spirit of innovation still farther than he had done 
as the city physician. From the very first the method of 
Paracelsus was boldly original, not to say egotistical. He 
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did wliat bod not before been undertaken in connection with 
university teacliiog, — he iliHeai-Unl Latin in hia lectuvex, 
and spoke in tlie vernacular, wliieh was Swiss - German. 
Then he did not reprodui.'e tlie teachings of the books, did 
not go to Galen. Celsu», or any of the masters of tlie past ; 
but he drew from his own obnervations, and presented 
theories ami nielliods of bis on-n. This was doing in medi- 
cine wliat Erusnius had dune as a scholar and what Luther 
had done as a religious teacher. In Paracelsus, howe; 
there was not the gravity and solidity which marked the 
careers of Luther and Erasmus ; and he laid himself open 
to the charge of being a charlatan. In his lectures he de- 
nounced the teachings of Galea and Avicenna. then the 
great masters of medical science, and he burned their works 
before his pupils in a drainittin manner. He said that ilie 
physicians educated in the old way were (juacks and im- 
postors, and tliut in his own shoe-strings was more knowledge ' 
than in the men whose writings had been the standards uf 
medicine for centniies. He proposed to cut wholly loose 
from the old medical system, and to establish this science 
Upon a basis of its own, which he was ready U) supply. 

Pamoelsus seems to have had an egotism which was re- 
pellent to otliem, rather tlian an aid to his own success, fie 
•aid in the preface to one of bis books : '■! know that the 
monarchy of mind will belong to me, that mine wilt be the 
honor. I do not praise myself, but Nature praises mc. for 
I am bom of Nature, and follow her. iShe knows me and 
I know her." In another preface he wrote in the manner 
of his lectures at Itnsle : '' After ine. ye. Avicenna. Galen, 
Bhaees. Montagnana. and others '. Yuu after me, not I 
after you. ye of Paris, MontpelUer, Suevia, Meissen, and 
" ' ' *" 1. and all thut come from the ccnintries 

id Rhine and from the islands of the 
Dalniatio, you Sarmatia, Athens, 
dita ! FoUow me 1 It U not for 
the monarchy. Con 



Cologne, ye of Vienn 
along the Danube ai 
ocean ! You Italy, you 
Greece, Arabia, and Isr. 
t to follow you, because □ 






of the night of the mind ! The 

of you shall remain in this daik corner who will i 

object of contem|>t to liie world, because 1 shall be the 

monarch, and the roonai-chy will he mine." He ninde the 

tame boasts in his lectures, so eonttdent was he of his own 

poution, and of the superiority of his methods. 
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The immediate cause of the departare of Panuselsns from 
Basle was the failure of the city council to sustain him in 
his rights as a physician. A certain Canon Cornelius of 
Lichtenfels hecame very ill and lay at the point of death 
with the gout He called Paracelsus to his aid, who gave 
him two small pills, which caused his speedy recovery. 
When the canon was awaiting death he promised Paracel- 
sus a large remuneration ; hut when he returned to health 
so easily he refused to pay what at first he had promised. 
Paracelsus brought suit against him, but failed to recover 
his fee. A complication of causes, however, led to the fail- 
ure of Paracelsus in Basle ; this was only the last straw. Of 
these causes Professor Ferguson gives a clear statement : — 

*' The trutli of Paracelsus's doctrines was apparently con- 
firmed by his success in curing or mitigating diseases for 
which the regular physicians could do nothing. For about 
a couple of years his reputation and practice increased to a 
surprising extent. But at the end of that time people be- 
gan to recover themselves. Paracelsus had burst upon the 
schools with such novel views and methods, with such irre- 
sistible criticism, that all opposition was at first crushed fiat. 
Gradually the sea began to nse. His enemies watched for 
slips and failures ; the physicians maintained tliat he had 
no degree, and insisted that he should give proof of his 
qualifications. His manner of life was brought up against 
him. It was insinuated that he was a profane person, that 
he was a conjurer, a necromancer, that, in fact, he was to be 
got rid of at any cost as a troubler of the peace and of the 
time-honored traditions of the medical corporations. More- 
over, he had a pharmaceutical system of his own which did 
not harmonize with the commercial arrangements of the 
apothecaries, and he not only did not use their drugs like the 
Galenists, but in the exercise of his functions as town physi- 
cian urged the authorities to keep a sharp eye on the purity of 
their wares, upon their knowledge of their art, and upon their 
transactions with their friends the physicians. The growing 
jealousy and enmity culminated in the Lichtenfels dispute ; 
and as the judges sided with the canon, to their everlasting 
discredit, Paracelsus had no alternative but to tell them his 
opinion of the whole case and of their notions of justice. 
So little doubt left he on the subject that his friends judged 
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it pradent for him to leave Basle at once, as it had been 
resolved to punish him for the attack on the authorities <if 
which he had been {^ilty. He de]iarted from Basle in such 
baste that he carried nothing with liim, and some chemical 
apparatus and other property were taken i^harge of by 
Oporinns, his pupil and amanuensis. He went first to 
Esslingen, where he remained for a brief period, but had 
soon to leave from absolute want. I'hen be^^an his wander- 
ing life, the course of which can be traced by the dates of 
his various writings. He tlius visited in succession Colmar, 
Nuremberg, Appenzell, Zurich, Pf&Sers, Aogsbnrg, Villach, 
Ueran, Middelheim, and other places, seldom staying a 
twelvemonth in any of them. In this way he spent some 
dozen years, till 1541, when be was invited by Archbishop 
Ernst to settle at Sulzhurg, under his protection." 

Paracelsus was evidently a man of fervid and erratic 
dutracter, fall of great purposes, wliich he had not the 
stability and persistence to realize. He had genins, was an 
ori^nid investigator and thinker, but he was visionary, and 
WKniing in sound judfrmcnt. He was brave and fenrless, 
but also wrong-headed and vatgar. The inconsistent ele- 
ments in his character are well described by Profeseor 
Ferguson : " It is nut difficult to criticise Pamcelsus and to 
re])resent him as so far below the level of his time as tn be 
utterly contemptible. It is iliflicuU, but perhaps not im- 
possible, to raise Paracelsus to a place among the great 
■pints of mankind. It is most dithrult of all to ascertain 
what his true character really was, to appreciate aright this 
man of fervid imagination, of powerful ami persistent con- 
viction*, nf uualuited honesty and love of tnith. of keen in- 
sight into the errors (as he thought them) of his time, of k 
nerciless will to lay hare these errors and to reform the 
abuses to which they g.ive rise, who in an instant offends us 
by his boasting, his grossness, his want of setf-reepecL It 
is a problem how tn reconcile his ignorance, his weakness, 
bis snpor>ilition, his crude notions, his erroneous observations. 
his ridiculous inferences and theories, with his grasp of 
nicthod, his lofty views of the true scope of medicine, his 
lucid statement, his incisive and epigrammatic criticisms of 
men and motivRs." 

His personal n|ipearance and his poitraits Itave been 
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described by Hartmann : ^< Whether or not FkneelBiM was 
emascalated in his infancy, in consequence of an accident, 
or by a drunken soldier, as an old tradition says, or whether 
he was or was not emascalated at all, has not been ascer- 
tained. It is, however, certain that no beard grew on his 
face, and that his skoU, which is still in existence, approxi- 
mates the formation of a female rather than that of a male. 
He is painted nowhere with a beard. His portrait, in life- 
size, can still be seen at Salzborg, painted on the wall of his 
residence. Other portraits of Paracelsus are to be found in 
Hnser's edition of his works, and in the first volume of 
Hauber's BMiotheca McLfficcu The head of Paracelsus, 
painted by Eaulbach in his celebrated picture, at the Museum 
at Berlin, called The Age of tJis Reformation^ is idealized, 
and bears little resemblance to the orig^aL" 

Among the charges brought against Paracelsus in his 
lifetime, and which have been repeated since his death, was 
that of being a drunkard. It is said he often appeared on 
the streets in a drunken condition, and that he was so fre- 
quently intoxicated that he was unfitted for his duties as a 
physician and lecturer. He was also charged witli being a 
magician, and with dealing with familiar spirits. It is said 
he sought for the philosopher's stone, and that he ti'ied to 
produce gold by magical processes. He had the reputation 
of holding communion with Galen in hell, and of being able 
to bring Avicenna from the infernal regions to aid him in 
his magical efforts. It is needless to say that these reports 
have no foundation in truth, — that they grew out of mis- 
representations and misconceptions of his medical labors. 
Even so late a writer as Mackay, in his Fojpular Delusions^ 
repeats these worthless stories. 

Hartmann describes the last years of Paracelsus some- 
what more in detail than has been done by Professor Fer- 
guson, and with some differences of statement : '' Paracelsus 
resumed his strolling life, roaming, as he did in his youth, 
over the country, living in village taverns and inns, and 
traveling from place to place. Numerous disciples followed 
him, attracted either by a desire for knowledge or by a wish 
to acquire his art and to use it for their own purposes. The 
most renowned of his followers was Johannes Oponnus, 
who for three years served as a secretary and famulus to 
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^^H him, and who afterwards became a professor of the Greek 
I^V langua^, and a well-known publisher, boukseller, and 
If printer in Basle. Pui-acelsus was exceedingly reticent in 

regard to hia Becrets, and Oporinua afterwards apoke very 
bilterly gainst liiin on that account, and thereby served hia 
eneniies. But after the dentil of Paracelsna he regretted 
hiB own indiscretion, and expressed great veneration for 

" Paracetsns went to Colmar in 1528, and raiiie ti> Esb- 
tingen and Nuremberg in the years 1529 and 15^0. The 
regalar physicians of Nuremberg denounced liim as a quack, 
charlatan, and impostor. To refute their accusations ha 
reqaested the City Council to put some patients that had 
been declared incurable under Lis care. They sent him 
some cases of elephantinHis, which he cured in a short time, 
and without asking any fee. Teatimonials to tlmt effect 
may be found in tlie archives of the city of Nuremberg. 

P" But this success did not change the fortune of Faracel' 
BUB, who seemed to be doomed to a life of continual wander- 
ing!. In 1530 we find him at Noerdlingen, Munich, 
Regensburg, Aniberg. and Meran ; in 1531 in St. Gall, and 
in 1535 at Zurich. He then went to Maehren, Kaernthen, 
Krain, and Hongary, and finally landed in Salzburg, to 
which place he was invited by the Prince Palatine, Duke 
Ernst of Bavaria, who was a great lover of tlie secret arts. 
In that place Paracekus obtiuned at lost the fruit of his 
long labors and of a widespread fame. 

" But he was not destined to enjoy a long time the rest 
he BO richly deserved, because on the 24tli of September, 
1541, he died, after a short sickoess (at the age of forty- 
eight years and three days), in a small room of the inn 
to the * White Horse,' near the quay, and hia body was 
buried in the graveyard of St. Sebastian. There is atill K 
mystery in regard to his death, bnt the most recent investi- 
gations go to confirm the statement made by his conteDi]>o- 
^raries, that' Paracelsus during a banquet had been treach- 
LiSrously attacked by the hirelings of certain ph)'sicians who 
were his enemies, and that in consequence of a fall upon a 
>ck, a fractare was produced on his sknll, that after a few 
lays caused his death." 
Faracelsua was a prolific writer, for he pubiished fourteen 
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wvrki darii^ his HfotiBW, and nuuij odMn OTme out wtbn 
hia death. Hm>j writing* wen sttribntad ta hwn whiuh 
were not of hit inrodiwtiaa, and it ia do* dHHiwlt to detei^ 
mine whidt are geBniiie. Ha wrota in Sw ia i Gtennan, and 
I to have had no knowledge of Gnek, and not m tot 
- - ■ — ■ ■ ■ "89-«i 



extended one of Latin, 
by Hoeer in eleven Ttdmnest and, thowh other editiona 
have been jrablished, this ia the beet They ware trana- 
lated into Latin by hii diaciplee, and pablianed in a eom- 

Cete edition. About a doien of his writinga were tnuu- 
ted into English daring the nxteenth ai^ ■ersnleenth 
centuries. 

Paracelsns was the first of the new taee of alehemirt^ 
who nrow in the sixteeuth eentnry, who abandoned the 
search for the philosopher's state, and who sought for 
ehemical remedies fn ^sease. He said that the tne nae 
of chemistry ia not to make gold, bnt to prepaie medieinee. 
Thongh he was very far from being wholly emandpated 
from the spirit or the fact of alchemy, yet be made many 
remarkable diBcoveriea in the direction of modem science, 
and he anticipated in part so many modem facts and laws 
that he can be regarded as no other than a genius, becaose 
of his wonderful insighb 

Faracelena rejected all traditional and anthoritatiTe teach- 
ings in medicine, and was noted for his revolntionary inde- 
pendence of thought. He broke away from the hnmanists, 
and sought to make medicine popular by discarding the use 
of Latin. He rejected the study of anatomy, and sought 
the source of disease in part in the spiritual nature of man. 
His Neo-Platonism made him regard man not only as a mi- 
crocosm, but as having the source of all his bodily qualities 
in the soul. He sougitt for remedies that wonld act upon 
the spiritual nature of disease ; and these he found in chemi< 
cals, many of which he introdnced as medicines, especially 
antimony. He also made a large use of laudanum, which he 
was the first to employ as a medicine. He originated the 
chemical system of medicine, which was gready influential 
during the seventeentli and eighteenth centuries. 

He made much of the doctrine of signatures, or the cor- 
respondence of the microcosm with the macrocosm. This 
led him to his theory of specifies, and to hia arcana of med- 
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ioines. His positive services to meilicine, says Professor 
Ferguson, are to be Buinineil up in liis wide appliration of 
chemical iileas to pharmacy and tlierapeutics ; his indirect 
and passilily greater services are to be found in the stim- 
olua, the revolutionary stimulus, of his ideas about method 
aud general theory. Paracelsus was also a reformer in 
Hurgical practice, as well as in medicine. His merit here 
was his observation of nature, and his faithfulness in the 
descriptiop of diseases and injuries. His surgical writings 
were of great value in theiV time. 

It was not alone in medicine and cheraiatry that the influ- 
ence of Paraoelaus was felt, for his name ajipears in the his- 
tory of philosophy as that of one of the nien through whose 
theories the modern conceptions of the universe have been 
built Dp. Erdmann says tliat he was the first to make the 
doetrine of the microcosm and macrocosm the ceiitrtd point * 
of the whole of philosophy. Witli him nature-philosophy 
began, which reached its highest espression in Schelling, 
and which has hod so important an influence on modern 
science. Brilliant were some of his ideas, and fruitful in 
results for modem thought ; but he was also the victim of 
fancy and fanaticism. He was & theosophist, and held to 
many theories which have recently re-appeared under the 
name of " Esoteric Buddhism." Very nearly all which has 
of late years been taught as " Christian Science " is to be 
found in his writings. Slodem ** Theosophy " adds nothing 
to what be taught, and has less excuse for its existence. 
Ue had not learned to separate these speculations from those 
of legitimate science ; and in his writings they are almost 
inestncably mixeil with each other, the true seienUfic 
method being employed to maintain the wildest theosophic 
or cabalistic specnlationa. This strange mixture of good 
ftnd evil in his teachings is well described by Erdmann, 
who is writing of his tiieory of the arcana. " Here, aa in 
general with Paracelsus, it is hard to tell where self-decep- 
tion ceases and charlatanry be^ns. He cannot be acquitted 
of either; on the contrary, neither here nor in the case of 
the famous recijie tor the production of the homuoculus, is 
it possible to think of an ironical jest. That in all his 
alchemistic works he demands that the stars and their con- 
stellations should be observed, that the sun's crop and tii- 
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]ow aeaaon, i. e., nunmer and wiiiler« diovld be dialiii- 
gaished, is a necefsaiy eonsequeiiee of the intardependeiiee 
of ftll thiogs whieh he aMerte. Amid ell the atiertione 
which appear eo fantastie he is never tired of wanung his 
readers against fantasies, and of demanding that Matore 
herself shoold be allowed to point oot the way. Bat he not 
only regards it as saeh goidance, that an accidental eacperi' 
mentum teaches how an herb has once operatedi bat also 
when Natare promises a oertain definite effect by means of 
the form of a plant taken as a signature ; and finally, when 
from the fact that a beast can feed on, i. e., draw to itself, 
that which is poison'to ns, we draw the inference that this 
poison will draw away, «. «., to itself, oar woanda, we fol- 
low not oar own conceit, bat Natare. He is entirely in 
earnest that oar knowledge is only the self-revelation of 
Natore, that oar knowledge is bat listening to her; and 
that he heard a great deal from her is prored by his for- 
tunate cores, and by the fact that many of his fundamental 
principles have maintained themselves to this day.'' 

In his article on Alchemy M. Jules Andrieu speaks of 
those who condemn Paracelsus because of his imperfect and 
spiritualistic teachings as not judging him truly : '* A far 
truer estimate of Paracelsus has been given us by Mr. 
Browning in the drama which bears his name." To the 
same efiEect is the Cambridge lecture of Charles Kingsley, 
published in his Historical Lectures and Essays, where he 
says: '* Paracelsus . . . lias been immortalized in a poem 
which you all ought to read, one of Robert Browning's ear- 
liest and one of his best creations. I think we must accept 
as true Mr. Browning's interpretation of Paracelsus's char- 
acter. We must believe that he was at first an honest and 
high-minded, as he was certainly a most gifted man ; that 
he went forth into the world, with an intense sense of the 
worthlessness of the sham knowledge of the pedants and 
quacks of the schools ; an intense belief that some higher 
and truer science might be discovered by which diseases 
might be actually cured, and health, long life, happiness, 
all but immortality, be conferred on man ; an intense be- 
lief that he, Paracelsus, was called and chosen of Grod to 
find out that great mystery, and be a benefactor to all fu- 
ture ages. ... He had one idea, to which if he had kept 
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tnie. his life wonld have been a happier one — the firm 
belief tlwt all pure science was a levelDtion froni God ; that 
it was not to be obtained at second or third hand, by 
blindly adhering to tlie norka of Galen or Hippocrates or 
Aristotle, and putting them (us tlie scholastic pLilosophevs 
round him did) in the place of God ; bnt by going struight 
to Nature at first hand, and listening to what Bacon calls 
' the voice of God revealed in facts," " 

Browning hna interpreted Parauelsns as a believer in in- 
tuition as a source of truth, and this he undoubtedly was. 
He expected to arrive at the secreta of nature by direct 
apprehension or by intuition. He thought that the soul 
could see directly into nature, and read its truths by the 
interior vision of the soul. Instead of keeping strii-tly to 
the methoda of the phyiiical student, he sought to arrive at 
troth by intellectual intuition or by the special activity of 
the interior nature. In his Db Nalitru Rerum he said: 
" Hidden things of the soul which cannot be perceived by 
the physical senses may be found through the sidereal 
body, throu h whose organism ne may look into nature in 
the same way as the sun shines through a glaxs. The inner 
nature of everything may tlierefore be known through 
Magic in general, and through the powers of the inner or 
■econd sight. TIteRe ore the powers by which all the se- 
crets of nature may be discovered, and it is necessary that 
« physician shoiilil be instructed and become well versed in 
this art, and that he should be able to find out a great deal 
more about the patient's disease by his own inner percep- 
tion than by questioning the patient. . . . That which gives 
healing power to a medicine is its Spiritus (its ethereal es- 
sence or principle), and it is only perceptible by the senses 
of the sidereal man. It therefore follows that Slagic is a 
teacher of medicine far preferable to all written books. 
Ma^c power alone (that can neither he conferred by the 
nniversities nor created by tlie awarding of diplomas, but 
which comes from God) is the troe teacher, preceptor, and 
pedagogue, to teach the art of coring the sick. As the 
physical forms and colors of objects or as the letters of a 
book con be seen with the physical eye, likewise the essence 
Bad character of all things may be recognized and become 
known by the inner sense of the boqL" 
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FuscebuB giTM quite amodiBr mwmJBg to angie flmi 
that which is now giTen to itv for ho h>j»: ** Migui aad 
SoroeiT are two entirely different tfaii^ and there it as 
much differenee between them aa there la be t w ee n U^ and 
darkness, and between white aad Uadu Mngie ia the 
greatest wisdom and the knowledge of snfiematnral powers. 
A knowledge of spiritual things cannot be obtained by 
merely reasoning logieally from external iqipearanees erist^ 
ing on the physical plane^ but it may be aeq^dred by obtain- 
ing more spirituality, and making one's self eapaUe of seeing 
and feeling the tlungs of the qnrit." Again, he says : ^ The 
exercise of true magic does not require any ooemonies «r 
conjorationB, or the "**^**»g of eirdes or signs ; it requires 
neidier benedictions nor maledictions in wmds, neither 
▼erbal blessings nor curses ; it only requires a strong ftuth 
in the omnipotent power of all good, that can accomplish 
everything if it acto through a human mind -who is in har> 
mony with it, and without which nothing useful can be ae- 
complished. True magic power consists in true faith, but 
true faith rests in knowledge, and without knowledge there 
can be no faith." 

*' Another great spiritual power, " he says, *' is contained 
in faitli. Faith stimulates and elevates the power of the 
spirit. A person who has strong faith feels as if he were 
lifted up, and were living independent of the body. By the 
power of faith the Apostles and Patriarchs accomplished 
great things, that were above the ordinary mn of nature ; 
and the saints performed their miracles by the power of 
faith. ... A dead saint cannot cure anybody. A living 
saint may cure the sick by virtue of tlie divine power that 
acts through him." ^^ Faitli accomplishes that which the 
body would accomplish if it had tlie power. Man is created 
with great powers ; he is greater than heaven and greater 
Uian the earth. He possesses faith, and faith is a light more 
powerful than and superior to natural light, and stronger 
than all creatures. All magic processes are based on faith. 
By faith, imagination, and will we may accomplish whatever 
we may desire. The power of faith overcomes all spirits of 
nature, because it is a spiritual power, and spirit is higher 
than nature. Whatever is grown in the realm of nature 
may be changed by the power of faith.'* ''If any one 
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thinks that lie oan care a dlsectse or accomplish anything 
el»e, because he believes that he is able to accomphah it, be 
believes in a Euporatltion ; but if he liDava that he can per- 
form such a thing, because he ia conscious of having tbs 
power to do so, he will then be able to accomplish it by the 
power oF that conBciousiiesa, whieh \a the true faith. Such 
a faith is knowledge and gives power. True faith is spirit- 
ual consciousness, but a behef based upon mere opinions and 
creeds is the product of ignorance and is superstitious." 

In his account of the relations of the animal and the 
spiritual nature Paracelsus presents ideas which have been 
adopted by Browning, not only in the present poem, but in 
many others. " Man," says Paracelsus, " need not be sur- 
prised that animals have anima.1 instincts that are so much 
like his own ; it might rather be surprising for the animals 
to see that th^r son resembles them su much. Animals fol- 
low their animEd instincts, and in iloing so they act as nobly 
and stand as high in nnture'as their positdon in it permit* 
them, and tliey do not sink thereby below that position ; it is 
only animal man wlio may sink below the bnite. . . . Man 
may learn from the animals, for they are his parents ; but 
the animals can learn notlking useful to them from man. . . . 
A man who loves to lead an animal hfe is an animal ruled 
by his interior animal heaven. The same heavenly influ- 
ences that cause a wolf to murder, a dog to steal, a eat to 
kill, a bird to sing, make a man a singer, an eater, a talker, 
a lover, a murderer, a robber, or a thief. These are animal 
attributes, and they die with the animal elements to which 
they belong ; but the divine principle in man, whirh consti' 
tutes him a human being, and by which he is eminently 
distinguished from the animals, is not a product of the earth, 
nor is it generated by the animal kingdom, but it comes 
from God : it is God, and it is immortal, because, coming 
from a divine source, it cannot be otherwise than divine. 
Man should tlierefore live in harmony with his divine 
parent, and not in the animal elements of his soul- Man 
has an Eternal Fatlier who sent him to reside and gain m- 
I>erieDce in the animal principles, but not for the purpose of 
being absorbed by them." 

One of the best sources of information about Paracelsus 
IB the EneycUp/Bdia BrUanniea-, especially with referenoe 
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to bu historic importance and liis cantribations to 
And niedii^me. See articles on Paracelsus, ^cheiny, 
iitiy, medicine, Burgery, pathology, and mvBticiBin, Erd- 
muili'a History of Philosophy gires thi; best occimnt in 
Slng^sli of Ilia (ihiluBopliiuil position. Tbe fullest conrce of 
{nforma^on is llartnmnn'ii Life of ParaeeU»», vhicli trnns- 
latM many pa£sa^s fniui hia writingB ; bnt this work has 
Iittl« ciitical insight or Boiinduess of judgment. The nutlior 
tefcea the good and the bad of Paracelsus with equal rcndiness, 
and defends bis magic and his occulUKm with an astt>niBh- 
ing creduli^. llie lecture of Eingsley, ali'eady mentioned. 
may be consulted with profit. The contribution of Dr. Ber- 
doeon Paracelsus to The Prou-ning Soeiety's Papei-s, part 
eleven, reprinted in bis Prowninif's Message to His Time, 
will be found of value. Mrs. Fanny Holy, St. Lonis. Mo.. 
hu published a very helpful Outline Stvdy of BroKiiing's 
Paraeelsus : for sale by Charles H. Kerr, Chicago. This 
is tlie fullest and most salisfaclory study nf the poem yet 
published. Ifot least important are Browning's own notes 
to the poem, which contain much vfduable matter. 

For interpretations see Alexander, and Sharp. Alio see 
New Monthly Magazine, John Forster, 46 : 289 ; The Ex- 
aminer. John Foi-ster, Sept. 6, 1835 ; Monthly depository, 
W. J. Fox, 9 r 716 ; Leigh HviU'e Journal, 2 : 405 ; The 
Browning Society's Papers, 1 : 101* ; Poet-Lore, 1 : 117 ; 
Kingsland's Chief Poet of the Age, 

Many emendations have been made in Paracelttit in tbe 
form of omissions, additions, and revisions. Nearly a third 
of the lines have been changed since the poem was first 
printed. The first and last editions have been carefully col- 
lated with each other, and the result is given below. In the 
first book every change has been noted, except those of the 
slightest character, such as the substitution of one conjunc- 
tion nr preposition for another, like and for but. In the 
other books only the emendations of considerable importance 
have been indicated. A few omissions of foot-notes may 
also be mentioned. Riverside edition, p. 105, 1. 46, had 
this footr-note : " He did in effect afdrm that he had dis- 
puted with Galen in the vestjbule of hell." P. 116, L 25, 
had this : " ' Poracelse faisait profession dn Pantheisms Is 
ploa gToesier.' — Renavidin. " 
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H CHAXOES REASIXGS, ACDITIONS, AlfD OMISSIONS. ^^| 


H L Fiuoiuui Auuu. ^^1 






^H p. 1. BsnH. Wlinbuig. -~ A iud« In 
^B p. 3, L 1. TboH CTMklng'ncM but 


p. m. Soma, WGriburn ; a faidan In ^^^^| 


p. SS, 1. 9. Nor bLune Uioia neakHc ^^^| 


^H wltbllielr fruit -udM 


tne> beni with Ibeir bult^ ^^H 


^B L 4. Am (ir thn wind! — 


LIS. Then for the oludi— ^^^1 


^B L S. SlAll T<I tluit (lb Ch*t OYOllDOlU 


L 13. Uiall vex thai uh wblcb orer- ^^^H 


^H tfacrMt, 


lookl TDD both, ^^^H 




L an. EiFb fuuiiT ^^^1 




1. 36. Ifl. p.loted «.a ^H 


^H p. <. 1. 1. For when bmtde tbii nook 
^^H I 8. pndJct Hiiur Emt 
^H LIS. HidiilflhitlUiBjronulii 


LXt, FoTwhaieunlDthlinoak ^^^H 


1. 38. pn<dl..t Co me ^^^H 


p. -JO, L3. nodiJIlbiDgetlieycduiiiin ^^^H 
\.6. iovebeu,ihutG.».eU ^^H 


^H l.-il. bHIIOXHwalliJiutlii 


^B p.&,L3. Tb>t,l«Iro«tb>in, 
^V 1 B. Ktbb Is fnuDii m wl>h 


L 8. ThU, when >lmj. ^^H 


1. ] 4. Aod (uhLm aien a wlih ^^^B 


^ Lll. «.IIll«jii«. 


well tbar fare. ^^H 


hVi. Ttil.F«tu.kDow.; h«ldo. 


1. l8.B«lde.tMiF.rtiuk.>o». ^^H 


1. 1*. ]oy« h* quiu -. 


L 20. ]<.r. 1 milt, ^^H 


LIS. That •• bioutitol l« OHi Axd 


L 34. That 'I bMuUool proiu alike 1 ^^H 






TlIIl m^ ™ion >lgbt bo cu 
oijoj 


That sieiy cammoii pleiaura Dt ^^^H 
the wurU ^^^B 


L2I. ^' joj.,d,.rlv«i 


!'m: .rt.ko-hleh...h^''*St'5 ^H 


p.B.1.1. Bidwhieh.rulipmTiuitol 






aim^ ' *'^°'' "^ '™"' ' ^^1 


ThU It tSordi not 


Tl.atUt*al[ord*D(>I. ^^H 


L J. kno-tag llil. 


1.30. thliinHew ^^^1 


LIO. Wmbebstwoeiiiu... 




P.7.LQ. Oh, jomhill 


1.13. Oh, on. day ^^H 


B»t»rrprotido»<l.y!. , . 


Ton fbaU be t«t proud 1 ^^^H 


L IL TJk .olumM, I JuJl «U1 b. h. 


[.Iter Lit.] ^^H 


L IS, *™"' for TJiin It hx*. to »rk 


1.16. fornioallproleeUeeem ^^H 




''"■ I.t«linge™l^.'"'A'lSX'JX ^H 


AratHlmgaxuinow. Old olotw 
L IS. Tho gUU It proHer'd went 


LZl. TheKlttithe7aDeTedproT>Hl ^^^| 


K 8, L 1, md fllll ilaalit 


L 2fi. and yet dHlit ^^^1 


So whit from pro]«t« where Uwjf 


No whit from prolecH where re- ^^^^1 


bsTa BO put. 


p»eoorlov. ^^H 




Hit> ^^H 


L S. AIM 1 H I fOTbod., tM. weight} 


L ^. Oiico more 1 A1» 1 Al I foretold. ^^H 


^^1 


L 11. Asd MiU i iliten 


L 34. Too Ud me lliten ^^H 


L14. . mother ebould hope 




Lit. vidnrlvfllUieirdrlfeC 


!:«; aoddl'JttiS'rd!^ ' 


nodfaif D»tlay, it thM might 


l«l iB thetr Bnka, eludiiv dee- 


be- 

p. e. L 1. And Uniht ma to know them 


p. »l , L l!''ii;iiiiht me to know mankind 


■nd know mymV : 


and know mfH-lf : 


LS. ThUInuitramd>r»t>l 




LB. _^ VbePTOD.h^ 


L a Tbat, from m, -"U^^ ^^^ 


B*T* l™n.'d^^^r[-« j_^^.^ 


T« hear n; perpoea , . . 




Beforehand aU^ani>lD(^i''«iD- ■ 


^^ will |.rod«ee. 






L IS. Of our hvrt HheiDS et IU>, what ^^M 
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And God*i upfnmA will ~ bo 

two faiths erar 
Agreed Moon afne: neztyoocli 

allowe 
Tlieae pofnta an bo mno tMod- 

•ry truths: 
But, onoe dstormin'd, it remains 



Ood*fe 

£iitbie*flr 
As his with 

us allows 
fklth sboold to 



villi BO two 

V«aEt,«Mbo( 



Tto act upon thorn straight as bask 
wenujt 
y^lOiLS. aathoriae — 

A broad plan, Tagoe and ill do- 
fined enough, 
But oourting oensoro and implor' 

ingaid: 
WeU — 
L9l Our minds go orory way togothor 

^-all good 
L18. irtioOljtoGod 

Isinalifa 

tU, L e. that ho should send 

7. orilndottt 

How else they may to satiated: 

tot this 
Ambiguoos warfare wearlea . . . 
. . . Not so much 



E 



Lift 



L90. 

tar. 

LM. 
L47. 



1.10. 
1.13. 
1.17. 
1.19. 
1.21. 
L33. 



L 11. And for his own sake, not for ]». 32. 
yours? 

1. 16. Choose your party : 
12, 1. 1. nor ftpy out 

5. thi^ all you covet 

1. 7. That the strange course 
L 9. And count the minutes 
L 21. heart has long 

NourishM, and has at length ma- 
tured, a plan 
To give yourself up wholly to one 

end. 
I will not speak of Einsiedeln ; 

'twas as 
I had been torn 
p. 13, L 8. As ^ou had your own soul : 
accordingly 
I could go further back, and trace 

each tough 
Of this wide-branching tree even 

to its birth ; 
Each full-grown passion to its 

outnpring faint ; 
But I shaU only dwell upon tto 

intents 
Which flll'd TOii when. 
L 16. Whom fsmed Trithemius 

1. 17. and not the dullest 
1. 19. Was earnest as you were ; 
L 22. Now, Just as well tove I descried 

th« growth 
Of this new ardor which supplants 

the old : 
I watchM it — 
p. 14, 1. 15. Secured 
p. 15, 1. 1. But after-signs disclosed, and 
you confirmed, 



Wen, 

Our two miads go together— all 
tto good 

loGod,lsaeen 
InUvingJuk 

thskGodshooldssnd 
aaj how aoon 

g<>ld; Iknow 
Ito wor]d*s oiy well, and how to 

answer it. 
But thb amb^fooos warfare . . . 
. . . Wearies so 
1.6. To urge it?— for his sake, 
not yours ? 

Choose your side, 
nor espy 
prove, all you covet 
Prove the strange course 
Nay, count the minutes 

longsinoe 
Gave birth to, nourished and at 

length matures 
This scheme. I will not spesk of 

Einsiedelen, 
Where I was bom 



L 40. As you had ' jroor own soul and 
those intents 
Which filled it when. 



1. 44. Wliom, here, Trithemius 
p. 83, 1. 1. and not one youth, 

1. 3. Came earnest as you came, 
[after 1. 6.] 



L 6. Now, this new ardor which sap> 

plants the old 
1. 7. I watched, too ; 
1. 20. Maintained 
L 28. For after -signs disclosed, what 

you confirmed. 



I^^^^^^^^l 


^^^^^^ ParacelsuB. SST I 


^1 L ID. IbU roD, DDt nnnlns ■• ■ toTelj 


L ST. - Tliul fou. not BiinbiB M • 1 






^H Tllll P<1T|KH, with tin apt ot 


Thi. pur,™, wltli the ms» «t 1 


^h old%n!>. 


the put. ^^ri 


^H I. 31. 0«»tl« ibiU luOiln or iluU 




^^1 undo TOO : 




^H Tt.i..o.Tt«.d. 


n>»yl;^,^ ^^M 










Ihfin ^^^M 


^1 L IS. And llwt nich pnlv iwmu bMt 




^B ■Itnin-rl when Ha 


"iilnM sben mu ^^^H 


^K L U. TO. (A«', Uia i-ul<^m>7il, Li Di>t 






"■ ^"[.^ul'" "^ "* "" ^^H 


^K Xlwn™ ■ DUTH nm UiB wtb : 




^H Irtnun 




^H Fn«in»DottoKrT.Ood 


1. IB. Pr»un.« Bol to .rre God ^^H 


^^1 p. IT, 1. 3. TTiiHigh I doubt uacb if ho 


^H 










^V Too «<U lUxgo DO Dtiier conipre- 








H T1» work lo qunUoD .m iU 








^1 I Ju)! iHinu th« ilm Improved i 




H TkU lC> in.pliD.t«l in Ibe iMua 


^^^^^^^^^1 


■ »^.S»-,..M,»...-- 






^H A* Iboogli it mr* my luk thjiC 




^H yni portonn. 




H And •mu plum* doffi'dDfbMli 




^H tlUitw.ndo». 




^B BuppoH thit own'd thsD : jaa 


"'SsL'turz.;:: H 


^H (Too«nili«dw«U jootuBiimi^ 




^B '(wDylaiUi 




B^ eiHll loHt ioipUoltlr wliU tbej 






■ffimi), 




I «m>ot think ;«i dan nna to 




«icb 


■ L IE. Ax lpMn« pnrpoi. - ilJU thit 






gill" areata ' "" '^^ 




L K. C^dud.. to „oow, n»k. d... 

Db|«ua *nb oui'e •ildnTCH'. 






'■'" OfittZrt.«.t t^-™*W 


^B ThttitciLlj^ 




^1 r 16. Wnlne error le not, but lOFceia li 


1.41. For iu mirmer. 

p. as. 1. 8. Without ■UOVB loroTor Is 




Ltiajn.1 


^H p. 19, 1. 17. Tbut for the ruth 

^H I. U. Th«t padiuu itriFa to learn - 


l.?S. Thiatortbtfolth 


1. 21. Tbeae podanU uri'a to Iiani uid 


H Iha n»«lc Ilia]' 




OmtWontTtheSei^tandBub. ^^ 


^H leeli to know 




B IfllHirt: 






L33.aodbalplug,Ooddinctbv«iW)'- ^H 


^H dinctlnir. 




^K L 11 And axry obieM •bidl ba eliuied 


L 3S. And anrr ubiMt there ba cbugcd ^^H 


^^B To tucb, to gnlUf . juid to tuf 


^^K 


appoint*; ^H 
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Paracelsus, 



L 1. And I am jfWQf , 

Li. I, who MB dngtod oot for 

L 6b tbo popakNu narfb, 

L 17. I rBPOODOo 

All boiw of iMrnlnff furtber on 

thia hMMl; 
And what I next adTsiKW holdt 

ftoodM woU 
With one iMiired Uut aU Umm 

thhia are true; 
For n^ht not mnh eeek oot a 
faat retreat— 
L 22. there to bare 

r21, L 3. Tb Uft hfaneelf 
i. ToflU oat fuU thdr anfallUlM oa- 
reera, 
L6. Proiioaiioediiiextrioable,bataiirel7 

left 
L 9. and imtrM force— 

L 11. From numer etUl? Buoh one 
m^ht wall do thip. 
Biit TOO bare link*d to tUe, jonr 

enterpriMf 
An arfaitraiy and moat ptrplaziQf 



L ST. And I Mi vmbv. 
L». IfibtM 



47 VmIii% 
oirtftethfa, 



On 



L41. thahOMfUlTotth, 

I».S8,L«L Caliaie,tnth— 

Whj Mt Bonna It In a faet m> 

treat, 

oC 



L9. 

L12. -BoHftjoonelf 

L2S. And flU oat foU their nafoiilied 



LIS. PronoaneediBartriflaUa,tnieI— 

hut left 
L 18. naw4ieaited fovea, 

L 20. From mmier eCfll : tUe waj aoo- 
ceee nJi^ be. 
But you baTe oot^led with joor 

enterpriee 
An arfaitniy 



[after ili.] 



L 15. B^jectinff paet example, practiae, 
precept — 

That BO yoa may etand aidleaa and 
alone: 

If in thia wUd rejection yoa re- 
gard 

Hankind and their award of fame 
— «tia clear, 



LM. What booka an Id the deaertr 

Writeetbeeea 
The aecret of her yearning in Taet 

cavea 
Where youra will fall the first of 

human feet ? 
Haa wisdom aat there and re- 
corded aught 
Tou preaa to read? Why turn 

aaide from her 
To visit, where her reeture nerer 

glanced, 
Now — aolitudee eonilgned to 

berrennesa 
By Ood^s decree, which who shall 

dare impugn? 
Now — ruina where abe panaed 

but would not stay. 
Old ravaged citiee that, renoun- 
cing Iter, 
She called an endleaa curae on, ao 

it came : 
Or worst of all, now — men yoa 

visit, men, 
Ignoblest troopa who never beard 

h<»r voice 
Or hate it, men without one gift 

from Rome 
Or Athens — these aball Aareole*B 

teachers bo ! 
Rejecting past example, practice, 

precept, 
AidlesH^mid these be tUnka to 

stand nlone : 
Tliick like a glory round the 

Stsgirit') 
Tour rivals throng, the 

here stand you 1 
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Paracelsus. 



Tow isptart vttli. Bad I bin 

ehoMu like yoa 
1 111001(1 •aoiroto BM witli lov« — 

•hooldniM 
A nmiNurt of Und wUbM; 

^ 88, L 1. If MM Mduoad or dugor 

drantad me, 
L 10. Onoe more (iinoe I am fonod to 



WonI 

■M Willi lOVO, 



WhohMfuU libeityethlsdiMro- 
tkm) 
L90. And I regret it; there '§ no laeri- 
flce 
To make; the ■agea threw ao 

muchawaj 
While I moat be oontant with 
gainiagalL 
p. 88, L Ob aUhough 

No Tiaible good flow thanoe, giro 

upaomepart 
Of joor renown to another: ao 

Touahall 
Hide from yooraalf that all la for 
TOunelfa 
L 12. And who but Ute 

L14. WhomahouldlloTebutyoa? 

p. 34, 1. 1. facultiea which hare 

1. 6. which thev can uever feel — 

PaaKiouleu midst 
L 8. live wholly 

On objecta you ao lightly priie, 

which make 
Their heart's sole wealth : the soft 
affections seem 
1. 14. though iu another it were 

1. 16w I dare not blame you : 

L 17. I Judge you one 

p. 86^ 8. first fruits I should fear ? 
L 8. How many years of hate 
L 11. Well to deserTd that love 
L 14. I should have made all sure 

For my departure that remains 

to do; 
Bo answer not, while I run lightly 

o*er 
The toi^ca you have urged to> 

night. It seems 

We acquiesce at last in all, save 

only 

. 8G, L 1. will offer Josrs 

. 6. precepts of old sages, 

L 6. But then 

Truth is within ourselves ; 
L 11. Wall within wall, 
L 12. Perfect and true perception — 
L 14. Which blinds it, and makes error : 
and, " to hiow " 
Bather consists in opening out a 

way 
Whence the imprisooM splendor 
may dart forth, 
L 20. And yoa shall trace 
p. 87, 1. 1. for hitherto. 



f. 



Toor: 

Ukavoa 
I woddo 

andraiaa 
A ranpavft of my fallowa ; 

i-SJ-T.^ - . thagrartglfl^ 

L8T. If dang 

An II ■ il 

onoaOa 
[iafl«rL4&] 



p. 42, L Ol WooM tharo wwa aono raal 
aacrlflee to nnka I 
Tonr frftenda tfaa aagaa throw thilr 



WhOa 



away, 
I mnat be 



with 



L 17. Oiva up 

(Althongh no TiaOila good flow 

thanoe) aoasa pact 
Of tfaa gloty to anolfaw; hidfa« 

thua 
Even from jonnalf, thtft all la fte 
yo ura a l L 
L28. And who b«t lately 

L 94. Whom ibotild I lovo hot both of 

yoa? 
L 32. fkealtlea which bear 

L 3C. themselvea can never feel. 

Passionless 'mid 
L 38. can live 

On objects yoa prise UghUy, but 

which make 
Their hearts sole treaaare: the 
affections seem 
p. 43, L 1. thoogh in another it acowls 
L 2. I dare not Judge you. 

L 4. I own you one 

L 16. first fruits of my qoest? 

L 17. How many years of pain 
1. 20. To justify your love ; 
[after L 22.] 



1.23. 



1.28. 
1.32. 
L83. 

1.38. 
L88. 
1.41. 



p. 44, 



I was to go. It 
Too acqaleace at la2t in all save 
this— 

will yet retain 
preoepts of old time. 
But, friends. 
Truth is within oaraelves ; 
Wall upon wall. 

This perfect, clear perception — 
Binds it, and malces all error: 

and, to KKOW, 
Bather consists in opening out a 

way 
Whence the impriaoned splendor 

may escape, 
1. 2. And yon trace back 

for hitherto, your sage 



HU 


^H " 


^ 
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■ 


V •zzv.^r^'"- 


Zten H he fcnow, not how thoe- 
beami are bom. 


^H 




Ai UtUe knowa he what unlwka 




' Ihrfr Mr; 


their (ouul. 




rmim 






LG. Anddud 






L 10. bu oft bnnght lonb 


l.», gliuUrlhatlatt 




AtTutb 






1. 12. io.idbi. Kim. 


I. Ifi. Inyt.lble air. 






1. 19. Th» InlerpMing bar which blD<l> a 


^^^1 


AiiJ Qi^kH the Idiot, juat a» 


^^1 


1. IB. Some Aim reniovod the harpT 


Boinn aim ri-uioied, the happj 




oultat -h««. 






It U<.i>« proudly ? KietaK ll>u Ihe 


Tmlh°i™™'^rouJly' See thi. 




■Did 






I< deXhleu (wa knm •rclll buc 






A°pilK^r°Md ■ thrill, thio t 




^^1 








Thil it lUlTU •mkly [q EhB oLQd. 


1.23. HowlliIrlTMwfahlrln thecblld. 




[.Itorl-ja] ^ 


wLnrihi. Heib we ha<e to 


■ 


p. 18, 1. 1. ThU not Blou 










L IL Bnlng lU thit oh; 4hauld t plus 
Alby^pu to win KHM d.j U» 


[alter 1, ST.) 






^^1 


■n)u>tronn 
















^^H 


ihan^ If n.lur,. 






And HnlgUt becoma luSiuiid 






•lib light -»tb«t 






For DiT Kle good — leaving the 






world to •«li 






SilntioD out u 11 belt miy, or 






Tbe Buas long Ihoms rouno • 




^^H 


No.lwmi«Mn 






Bow u HI free the nal >Uke In 






•U. 


In all. 




Bt Huchioc out the Im 
p. tt, 1. S. But U put lorlh our itreneth. 


Dl»<»8ting the Irae Uwa 








1. «. Blfled alike, .11 ngle^red. 




LS. Hyrtuloiuknowledin 


r*- lonilotorneYuloimd 








^ L 18. And bwiteotu fuidoe, hope., «.d 
^H Were bom Dulf to wltber In tbii 
■ lJII^^.»^rbor„od.r.tethelr 


[.It«LI2.] "~* 


^^^1 


1. M. Were onl; bom to nnldi Id tU* 
Kelu'vd to nt them to Ita aarrow 


^^H 










B Of^X to thi. narrow .pb«e, 


But FhoM to Agon loitb anoUier 


^^^1 


^M To fl^iTlmd «H.«l<e mother 






^H world 






^B B. ta. 1. g, Uke tbein 

^B L 14. Tender, to mingled and In'olVd 
















^H or HhMoDi partlclei of nre. 






^H And ■Tin 




1 
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L 3. Tf'll mn, Pcxtno, Ml-h 






Ljnoplfl \ the hooK ot ft 

I bU till! length at domH 



B w<nidcr truly ; [p. i^^ la 1, b.] 



To laDk about, Mth i 
Have r^Dillitr iqnk 



That, mnk toKunblr ■> iittp ■ 1 

igrh Uie KTip« — J. 13. Eiid tlilun or m^ikd them, -^ wbj, ^ 

M " " "'"" ■ ^' ■ ■ Voider fiu ' '™""^* '" •*■" 



[p. Nl, (Itw L 10. J 



Loid ^D, but all tflo loir 

Bo (iat HU« ■ on It iUmd 

U tba TOlM irani iwl ar W) ; 

1 bekrd H Id ddj jouth whu lint 

Tba wawta of m; Ufa ontbant : 

But. now tb^ itnwn ebbi Unt, 

Tbit nk», atni l», tMt Itlai. 

Bhonld BTa the •nRld.ud ttw» 
QnU (Uti to, bat vbo, Tmud, n- 



anU|UU 



p. n, L 1. So, mourn oM oC b; hint 

Ai If theae leased tn air; Hag 
To taka ma ; tbla tba aouf Uny 

L Si Kncwiittvluit tbouddk'itbaaMth. 
Bo Bilk m IB tbOM nM TMji, 



^^^LAH ^^ 
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■ Who. Iiv.'4 1» 


Mltlto'trpin, 
41x1 uk lor UiHi, 


Wlio. ll<lluITiit,hIut Ilf c o'erpuL 

1. 18, Tot WB tmited thou thouldit 
•peik 
Tho meuigo whtoh our lip.. K» 

dWB ' 
Our fault : mcb tnul, ud HI ■ 


[p.l(6.Jl«l.l] 












[p.BT..n«rLl.l 
LT. Ay. look^oo m 


t .b^ I b. Idng 


p. M, 1. ^ Art Uun the poM alio ihaU 

1, 8. Art IhoD UkU^ I Doly Mmed to 

HtwU of kll«-tli>c. my tiry Kit 

Who robH Mm Id my robe wd 








[p.S8.>tUiLl.] 






FofjUrta^fLSt,™ «kD«. > oeit- 
L 39, Thou art ttao aDbeT •Buobci, OMi- 


L3.1«.Mt«d.gl.dod,.lt«.U. 


A> l?!'"'a«lrt''th«ogb lu. tho. 
Ay.loU tbo ToridID>g»d« ma 


tp.(ie..n«ri.i3.] 






p, 66, !, IS. Oh. 'j« who ■mied ma at 


t.n»iis.) 






ygt£*KU.«d ^^H 

"is""-'""-"-'-'-" ■ 

And th«a clear imlUng >y» of ^^^H 

Tbu palntol fmltlou MriTtof ot 
Iha broir 

Haih>>,tai>,inlMdllto<iasd,iBd ^^H 
IwDedtbecaUHl) ^^H 

" 1 














Thi'™''"' 

lo iuTn™ -'""^ 
Thai lMM(U"«e. "wld 


Ti™,q>oa'd 


tnlC. dl"oi«. 
Wm iwlndlr 


■ 


™«gtl»M; 
. ^thoigbl 


J 
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ParacdsuB. 



JXL PlXAdUDI. 



— ▲ ohambw la th* Imnim of 

FvtoelMU lit BmQ. 
^8B,L10. MorwMlUatlw 

•choneof OB* 
Enamoiir'd of a lot nnUko tho 

world'a, 
And thw fir wan finwi oonuBOii 

(I^Sy^foUlM I) in that, thu, 

tbomind, 
Became tiM only wbtter of fata* 
No; what I term*d and mli^t 

oonceiTe n^ chdoa, 
Alieady had been rooted In my 

■ool— 
Had long been part and portioa 

of myeelL 
[p. 90b after L 23.] 



Scene, Bead; a 
of Buac 

p. 67, L 28. That 
d^fBl 



In On 



!». 92, L 4. I spoke not of my labon 
here — past doubt 
I am quite competent to answer 

an 
Demands, in any such capacity — 
p. 99, L 9. Nay, wae auuxed no aoch 

could be for me, 
[after line 19.] 



p. 100, 1. 19. WhateTer that may be— 

but not tell then, 
p. 102, L 21. the hate between ne 

Is on one side. Should it prove 

otherwise 
p. 103, 1. 7. It is, I fancy, some slight 

proof my old 
Devotion sufferM not a looking- 

off, 
p. 104, 1. 9. Its nature in the next career 

they try 
pb 106, 1. 4. As calmly, as sincerely, as I 

may; 
p. 118, L 13. I know your unexampled 

ains, 
But I know too what aort of soul 

is prone 



p. 70^ 1. 8. To Judge by a^y good their 
piayera ofleot. 

I Knew yon would hare helpad 
me — why not he. 

My atrange oompetttor la enftar- 
priae, 

Boond for the aame end by an- 
other path. 

Arrived, or 111 or well, before the 
time. 

At our diaastroua Journey *a doubt- 
ful close ? 

How goes it with Aprlle? Ah, 
they miss 

Your lone sad sonny Idleneea of 
heaven. 

Our martyrs for the world's 
sake; heaven ahuta faat ; 
[after L 39.] 



[p. 74, after 1. 10.] 

L 21. With aima not mine and yet poxw 

aued like mine. 
With the aame fervor and no 

more auoceaa, 
[after L 43.] 



p. 75, L 43. 



[p. 76, after L 4.] 



but if I fall. 



1. 6. These old aims suffered not a look- 

ing-off 
I. 28. The nature of the hated task I 

quit, 
[p. 78, after L 18.] 

p. 80, 1. 48. I can your ala asoeiH 





^^H^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^HB^^^^^^^^^B ^^^1 


^V Pumcehuf. ^^| 


H To .mr. .1 th.t .C^iip - .In. 


^H 


^H likoln.jiring 

^H Jrom OBO iloiw whon Ufs 


E-Jir'iV]' '^'*' f™ ^ 'i™ "" ^U 


^H p. lU, 1. 1 And IhU h]( dituring wordi 


^H ■bould ■aDChB Eu bottir 




^H nuu f iilKoi* tribnlea : not th(t 




^H Godie, I iriU iln m obsn m^/ 


L S. Come. I wOl iliow rm «h»r> m; ^^H 




mentUee. ^^H 






^H RmJi hope menu : I »t u 




^B U»Hwb »ch on. 




^H Who hHD me inif u|:in : now 








^B p.llG,L4. fTeftomike 


1. £7. (reo to moont ^^M 


^1 'mt iw ot .no »l>lch I dUd>ln'd 


ThBH lAbon u > plotloni, ^^H 


^H tomdHi 








Bat hwl I dnm'd th>[r linmlng 


^^H 






I tad b™ other th«. I «n) - u, 


^^H 






p. llfc L 6. WHh H-rdul«'' club. 


p. S3, 1. 1. Oruod wttb DI^Het' bow, ^^H 


^m "^ AchUiH-tUcid. uir»«' 


A^hiUee'elileld- ^^M 


^L Bow-.,.h,l«,ri,hlto™»lli. 










Hde our betrt* duce to thj ^^M 






■ 


A proiwr «ght to «>» the cmwe ^^H 


^V p. 117, L J. 1 taY. .bjnrod. 


L m '"'^ J-irt "bl-,«d| ^^1 








througb tbo world. ^^^H 


^H 1. S. Ind, lor tbe princlrlu. 


Thrn, lot tbs prlodplei, ^^^B 


■ n-^ P_ 


»[>■ AunB. ^^1 


^H f. m. BeeiH. - A boun M ColtDU, in 


p.£S. Scene. CoImu in AlBtUi u tarn. ^^^| 


^H "^ Aluti*. 




^B p. lai, I, 13. Bo wfU bnt tbere ttao liid- 


p. SO, 1. 16. OdE of the furrow ; then ^^H 


^m '^ MuxUtntohldKUr. 


IhU fUmp idiell lUr ^^H 


^H Xe tucta tbe mu iIwt t»m od 


To (how the cut tbey bwa on, ^^H 


H .l,<>tbc,.n 


wt,.I they »e. ^H 




Thil BikII mih lt> nufnilH,— ^^H 






^P p. t9S, 1. 12. Ones mors I U|i[ic 1 And 


p. ee. 1. 88. Od» more I uplre. I uU ^^^1 


^K ymi >n ben 1 All tbta 






Ton come. Tmi thought my me.- ^^^H 




Kgeetnl«e7 ^^^B 


p. IIB, L 9. I h>d hn«« i>niH, ind 


p. 87,L33. igothogo^nUe^bnloii. ^^m 


donbtlue night bure grown 


Ony hi the eipo^tioo ol mch 




^ Mtlc, 




^B Had iBTnock luted tonirsnougb; 




^h bMneh 




^H Wu not nj ponwH: one nn 




^H ne'er k»p down 




^H , Oor looUnh nUun'e weekneea . . . 




^H LB-Otttntb. Fortb-ltb . ml^tf 


Lis. 0(traU.,"]uM*b>tTOubaul>inel ^^H 


^H tqnidcoii nnlgbt 


I epoke out. ^^H 






^^ 


di.«u(, ^^H 
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ParaedsuB. 



^ !», L 9. Thto doetor Ml a teteol vp p. 88, L 10. TktX tar doeler who ted 



tortrhra 
TIm good eld waja whloii eould 
oolHMit onr drn. 



Did fc UwiMo wy ty^rtho, 



p.l88,Lll. IVoatelltnitwhmtirad 
wiadft w &iiif 
Spent wtth the ym* and lw«lii« 

Cp. 184, after L 10,] 

p. 185, 1. 10. wliieh liitdy eeem^ 

The meio penoMlonel hntetHn 
dreune: 
PbLIS.] 

L18. WeHtheii — 

For en my canee diOQld aeom tba 
of God 



pBLlS.] 

]. 18. nor iboald, 

On the olbor hand, Ummm liooejrM 
pleamrea foUow 
p. 186, L 10. nor ehall aad dajrs 



p. 137,1. 15. I ne^errought to domineer; 

The mere aaaertiog my supremacy 

Has little mortified their self-con- 
ceit ; 

I took my natural station and no 
more; 
p. 138, 1. 6. and, bad I been but wise, 

Had neVr concem'd myself with 
scruples, nor 

Communicated aught to such a 
race; 



L 9. But been content to own myself a 

man, 
[after 1. 18.1 
L 19. Your tenets* aonndnoM in his per> 

son. 
[p. 143, after L 6.] 



p. 143, 1. 7. ShaU make as thoogh my 

ardent words should find 
Cp.l44,afUrL18.] 



asf, 



Tba food 

j**8B*^ ^**^ o*ar, 
p. 90, L lOiDowB ata - alda moantabi 



Vyon trae topa iHMva titad wiiida 

arataiB, 

L40. AprilawaaapoattlBakaaoiifa — 

p. 81, L IS. late yaaia haira tnaacMd : 

I hava triad aacb way dngly: 

now f Off both I 

L 15i. at onoa, 

Vot ona witboot tha otter aa ba- 

fon. 
Boppoaa my liter atenld aecm 
6od*k own oanaa 
LSI. MyaoBi 

Can dia tteB, nor te taontod — 

•'Whatwaagainadr** 
Hot, m tte otter tend, ateald 
plaaaora follow 
L41. HoratePttewaaaut— 

A faw don tenra, a paan^ ahama 
or two, 
p. 92, 1. 18. I would spare their self- 
conceit 



what idle acmplea, then. 



L2fi. 

Were those that erer 

soften it, 
Communicate it gently to tte 

world, 
Instead of proring my supremacy, 
Tsking my natural station o'er 

tteir head. 
Then owning all tte glory was a 

man's! 
L 41. (Fiat experieniia eorpore viti) 

Tear medicine's soundness in his 

rrson. 
Why do yon start? I say, 

she listening here, 
(For yonder — Wiinborg through 

the orchard-bouffh !) 
Motions as though such ardent 

words should find 
L 82. Have I, yon ask ? 

Often at midnight, when moat 

fancies come. 
Would some such airy project 

▼idt me : 
But erer at the end ... or wiU 

you hear 
The same thing In a tale, a par^ 

able? 
Tou and I, wandering orar tte 

wide world. 



B^^QH ^^ 


^ 




Ct.«,« l„ »t f«,t opoB . dwrt 












BrokK tha InvctwUi rilnn iM 




th«,r«to!" 




-Th.ir querulou ocbo HnitlBi 




■u; ..tun>: 
















Wblhi wa r«d, 




Th. .L«p >lt ■rind, lcip.ti.i.t ter 




thalut 




Of «i«B thiM noord, •rIalfuUy 




eoiDH md go™. 




Or •liigi thit >< ncDTar, miMk- 




Initlt. 




TM« !• Ihe r«ord ; ud mi »ol«. 

IMwind'i. [Hrilnai. 

P.96.LT. Withcta.rti.jpr«iluofiK 


^H Wtlh •psedlng vlDd ud ■ bomid- 


T-'7;^Nr..»«"^.bo«rf- 


^m i>«»n- 


id(«.n, 


^M [p.lW..ft.r],!.] 


L 1i To 1»« ih. pl.yfol billow.- (aiui 


^H LeLCed.r.p>l»lnK«.t«ln>w 
^H K.'|>t out tba fti.k« ol dUK;ldc 


LIS. Wh.>.c*d>tpol«>iD»eoMrow 
K-pC out tlwfl>k«af tl»duDbi« 

brlDs, 
And u •-niiiK dro<q»d tb* tout 


^H An awnJiiE droop-d tba nuM be- 




belDW. 




In(oWo«(oldof thapatptafloiS , 


^H L 11. Wlicn the ■im divn'd, pj and 


1. 26, Wh™ tha HU d*w»d, oh. m 1 


^H 


»<t tM '^ ^H 


^m Lil. U)-«t«oh'd-«ehw«»i7™. 


1. 3G. Ujr^r,t,J»d UoBg, a«l. ««I7 ^^H 


^H [p, IM. inar 1. Z.] 


L 40. 3a tba >t>n obHlad round, and ^^^| 




tba dulD» vut. ^^^H 


1^1 L S. 11 mom <r* iturM 






p.ffr.L^J^dv^rtM™-pn.t. ^^1 


IUi<«U mwt our Imgiof it* •, 


L»L Mu>]ri>nlKbtiu>dlun7>i>j, 

And Uud, ttiMiiti bat • rock. 
.unigh; 
t IS. And M U» purpl. R*p Id tba 


L 4- For .o«T . nicht «k1 ™jr . d.,. ^^H 


L 7. I.el iL 'purpla ■mini Ikp in tba ^^^| 




^^^1 


^ MT, L 4. A l04ded nK. ud )B).pi 

Ihroniti 
L n. TlHH. wi Hoki With uddtu lurt 


1. %. A laadad roft Hlh hupp^ throngi ^^^H 




V. P.UCOJ 


»ATr..» . ^U 


fe™«. -A H.TI In th. Hdapttd Df St. 




Sebutlu. at Bilibum. 


olSt. SebartUn, ^^M 


p. IN, L 14. Olhnr proiwlou U for hlB 


p.Kn.L4), KlEliarpKnUUBlaCotlihu ^^^H 




Amid our poiiipaiu>dclnri«: wa ^^^| 


p. VZ, I. •:. B, th^m : laiH wUt bid im 


p. IOC. 1. ^By tfaa nthxn : Vhiit liad ^^^| 


Uido.w«,j«r.r 


youlodD Bmapacriir ^^H 




H-..^ rt<ii.S or rlrtla, Latto, ^^H 




^^H 






^^^ 


l^t'ililaak """" ^^H 
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Paracdmun 



battel ths 



with 



r%&. 



■V 



poor pnviiB|pO| is 



L 9L Onlj oboorvo: wlqr 

koni f xouk them 1 
L 10. Xhoir dood iuuboi 

Wrotehod erav 1 



Thqr Taaco % 
todlMAMr. 
Only oboorvo 1 why, flopdo naj 
Iflom from thorn I 
L 87. And thoir dood 



lag BM 1 Onj eroir, 
~ In froth 



LIS. how wo moi fMO to fMO . . • 



Tot otoeped 

tromhul, 

L 40. We met hero feee to fooe : 

I Bold the erown ihonld Cdl from 

theo. Onoomoio 
We moot ae hi that i^uwUy 

bole: 
Look to my brow I Hoipo I 



pELia] 



myplodfoT 
^108, Li. Oh, emjitiuim of fomo I 



L 20. In truth my delicate witch, 

p. 173, L 7. whlte-hAir*d Jews . . . 



p. 177, 1. 17. In and out the eoft and 
wet 

Clay that breeda them, brown aa 
they, 
p. 178, L 2. Arouaea . . . 
p. 181, L 7. It is not fair. Your own 
turn will arrive 

Bome day. Dear Featua, you will 
die like me — 

Tour turn will come so that you 
do but wait ! 
p. 186, L 22. though the lion heart re- 
pines not 

At working through such lets ita 
purpose out. 
p. 190, 1. 3. (So would a spirit deem, in- 
tent on watching 

The purpose of the world from ita 
faint rise 

To its mature doTelopment) — 
some point 

Whereto thoee wandering rays 
should all converge — 

Might : neither put forth blindly. 
L 20. Anticipations, hints of these and 
more 

Are strewn confusedly every- 
where — all seek 

Au obJ<>ct to possess and stamp 
their own ; 



O Porrio Zorooolor, lotd of ofeon t 
—Who said thooo eld vobowm, 

doodkof ofo, 
Could mako mo ovoilodk tho Ihr- 

bigwoiM 
To goM through gloon wX whon 

th«y stood, bdeed, 
But stand no longer? What » 

warm light life 
After the shade ! In truth, my 

delicate witch, 
p. 109, L 32. white-haired Jews 

Bound for their own land where 

redemption dawna. 
p. Ill, 1. 35. In and out the marl and 

grit 
That seems to breed them, brown 

aa they: 
L 41. Bouses, creep he ne'er so stilL 
p. 113, 1. 22. It is not lawful. Tour 

own turn will come 
One day. Wait, Featua I Ton 

win die like me. 



p. 116, 1. 10. thus I ontorod on my 

course. 



[p. 117, after Une 27.] 



1. 28. Bome point where all thoao 
tered raya should meet 
Convergent hi the facultioi of 

Power — neither put forth Uindly, 
L 43. Hints and previsions of whidi 

faculties, 
Are strewn confusedly ovexy^ 

where about 
The inferior natures, and all lead 

up higher 



p, IM, I. 4. AlCluiugh n 



{p. Il», ii%a I 90.] 



1 ifiw AnHlfl — my April4 tHivt 
p. IK. 1, 19. Bqt '[ li buC toi ■ UmB ; p. 122. I. 8. It li but tor ■ tima ; 

Farleyings with Certain People of Importance in 
Their Day : To « it ; Bernanl He Mamkville. D.-iniel B«r- 
toli, Clirislupher Smai-t, George Biibli Dodington, FranciB 
Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, and Charles Avison. Intro- 
daoed by A Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates ; con- 
cluded by Another between John Fust and hia Friends. 
Smith, Elder & Co.. London. This was the full title- 
page of the poem ; and on the next page iroa the following 
dedication : In Memorium J. MilBiind. Obiit iv. Sept. 
MIXXKlLXXXVr. Abse-Tis absentinn, aiuiitque videt- 
j«e. Pajies. 1-268. PaUished in 188T. 

at. Milaand was one of Browning's earliest friends. 
To him was dedicated the revised Sordello. He was the 
first Pitrnchnian to recognize the poetical work of Brown- 
ing, ftnd he wrote an essay on that subject in 1851, which 
was published in the Hevue des deux Mondee, 11 ; 631. 
He bIso reviewed Men arid Women in the same periodical 
in 1856, 16 : 511. For several summers the two friends 
spent Bonte tnonlhs near each other in Normandy. In a 
letter written ininiecliately after the death of M. Milsand, 
in September. 1886, Brownini; called him "my belovedest 
of friends." "The relationship between Browning and Mil- 
sand was B very henutiftil one," says Mr. Kingstand ; "and 
it was truly delightful to see these old and staiinuh friends 
together." 

See The Sromnlny Society'* Papers, nuralwr nine, 
2 : 169, Arthur Symons ; also 2 : 211» and 2 ; 187» ; Net- 
tleship's Essai/s and Thoughti. 

Porting at Morning. See Meeting at Night, of which 
this poem 'm ihe ficqiiel. 

Patriot, The. An Old Story. Men and n'omen. 
185o. Romances, 1863; Di-amatic Somanres, 1868. 

Browning baa distinctly slated that this poem does not 
refer to Arnold or Arnaldo of Brescia, thongh in the firat 



\e scene of ^^H 



880 Paul Den/urges Maillard. — Patdl 

Mtition Bresria was mentioned in the poem as llie g 
tiie niiveiiture described. No particular historieul event is 
indicated ; the aim of the poem is Rot biBtoriciO, but drama- 
tie. Bi-escia is an important city of Lonibai'dy, about mid- 
inej between MiUn and Verona, with a population of nearly 
flf^ thousand. It has had a long and eventful history, 
and mi;;ht well have been the scene uf the patriot's success 
■nd failure. 

Paul DflsfonieB HsOlard. The leeoBd of the poeta 
IB Two poet* of Croino, which aee. 

Patiline : a Fragmfmt of a Confeesion. Written 
in 1832, and pnUished by Saonden A Otley in 1883, 
price five shillinKi. At the end the poem wae dated. 
' " Richmond, October 22, 1832 ; " bat the poet never lired 
in that place. Tlie extract from S. Cor. Jgrippa, Da 
OeevU. Phil., which wae printed as a prebce, vaa dated 
"London, Jannary, 1833." Papee, l-Tl. 

In his Bi-ticle on The Early Writings of Robert Broum- 
iny, printed in the Century Magazine, republished in Per- 
tonalia. Mr. Edmund Gosse gives the following account of 
this poem : " At Richmond, on the 22d of October, 1832, 
Mr. Browning finished a poem which he named, from the 
object, not the subject, Patiline. Tliis piece was read and 
admired at home, snd one day his aunt said to the young 
man : ' I hear, Robert, that you have written a poem ; here 
ia the money to print it.' 

"Accordingly, in January, 1833, there went to press, 
anonymously, a little book of seventy pages, which re- 
mained virtually unrecognized until the author, to preserve 
it from piracy, unwillingly received it among the acknow- 
ledged children of his mnse, in 1867," 

Sharp, in his Life, adds an item or two in his account of 
the writing of this poem : " When he read the poem to his 
parents, upon its conclusion, both were much impressed by 
it, though his father made severe strictui'es upon its lack of 
polish, its terminal inconcision, and its vagueness of Ihouglit. 
That he was not more severe was accepted by his son as 
high praise. The author had, however, little hope of seeing 
it in print. Mr. Browning was not anxious to provide a 
publisher with a present. So one day the poet was grati- 
fied when his aunt, handing him ue reqnbite sum, re- 
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marked tliat nhe had be&id he had wrilten a fine poem, and 
that she wisbed to have the jiIeaBiiie of sei-ing it in print." 

Some phases of the subsequent liistory at the poem are 
well told by Mr. Gosse. *' But, although S'auliae was ex- 
cluded from recognition by its author [or more than thirty 
years, he bus to confess that its prodwtion was attended 
with circumstances of no little importance to hitii. it was 
the intention and desire of Mr. Bi-owntng that the author- 
ship should remain entirely unknown, hot Miss Flower told 
the secret to Mr, Fos, who reviewed the poem with great 
warmth and fullness in the Moiithlij Hepo»itory. But a. 
more carious incident was that a copy tell into the hands of 
John Stuart Mill, who was oidy six years the senior of the 
poet. It delighted him in the highest decree, and he im- 
mediately wrote to the editor of Ttilt's Muijaziiit, the only 
periodical in which be was at tliat tinie free to express him- 
self, for leave to review Pauline at length. The re|Jy was 
that nothing would have been more welcome, hut that, un- 
fortunately, in the preceding number the poem had been 
dismissed with one line of contemptuous neglect. Ur. 
Mill's opportunities extended no further than this one mago- 
line, but at his death there came into Mr. Browning's pos- 
session this identical cojiy. the blank pages of which were 
crowded with Alill's annotations and remarks. 

" The late John Fui-sler took such an interest in this 
volume that he borrowed it, — ' convey, the wise it call,' — 
and when he died, it passed with his library into the pos- 
session of the South Kensington Museum, whei-e the curiooB 
relic of the youth of two etnineiit men has at lost found a 
resting-place. Nor was tliis the only instance in which ^ 
poem, despite its anonymity and its rawneu, touched a kin- 
dred chord in a man of genius. There was much in it 
that was Dew, forcible, and fine. — such passages of de- 
scription as tliat of the wood where Pauline and her lover 
tnet^ or such fine bursts of versilicaliun as tliat about An- 
dromeda. 

"Such beauties as these were not likely to escape the 
notice ni cuiious lovers of poetry. Many years after, when 
Mr. Browning was living in Florence, he received a letter 
from a young painter whose name was quite unknown to 
him, asking whether he were the author of a poem colled 




Patdins, which wm aomewhat ia 1m win—yni wUdi 
the writer had an gnaHy aidniir«d that be iwd liBMiiiliiwl 
the whole of it ia the Briiiah Unaeoni nMaffneat. The 
letter wh ligued D. G. Boaaetti, aad tfaM 'btgan ISr. 
Brawuiiig'a acgnMnbuMte with thii emin^ niuu Bat to 
tite world at Wge PmrfitM woe • sealed book, read I7 po- 
body, and the reviewwa ninply igacwed U." 

lu » letter addreaeed fi«n laira, France, to Ur. Wmiam 
Shan>i BrownlnK gave an aecoont at Boaaetti'a intend in 
PotuuM, and ol their rabeeqaent aegnaintanee : "&oa- 
Htti'a Pauline letter waa addreaaed to ma «t SlorMwe mere 
than thirty yean ago. I have preaerred it, bnt, ereo were 
I at home, ahoold be noaUe to flad U without troahleeoBie 
BBOTGhing. It waa to the effect that the writei, peraoaally 
and altogether nnkaown to me, had oome npon ^ poem in 
the British Mnieum, which he copied the whole of, trtaa its 
being not otherwise procnrable — that he judged it to be 
mine, but could not be tiure, and wished me to prononnee in 
the matter — which I (I1<1. A year or two after, I bad a 
visit in London from Mr. (William) AUingham and a 
friend — who proved to be RosBetti. When I heard he 
was a painter I insiated on calling on him, tliough be de- 
clared lie had nothing to ahow me — nhicli was far enough 
from tlie caee. Subsequently, on another of my returns to 
Iiondon, he painted my poi'trait, not, I fanry, in oils, but 
watercolors, and iiniahed it in Paris aborlly after. This 
must have been in the year when Tennyson published Maud, 
for I remember Tennyson reading the poem one evening 
while Roesett) made a rapid pen-and-ink sketch of him, 
very good, from one obscure comer of vantage, which I 
still possess, and duly value. This was before Bossetti'a 
mftiriage." 

The review of Pauline by W. J. Fox opens with a dia- 
onseion of the importance of recognizing tlie soul in litorft- 
tnre, and then continuea: " These thoughts have been Bug- 
geated by the work before na, which, though evidently a 
basty and imperfect aketcb, haa truth and life in it, which 
gave uB the Uirill, and laid hold of us with the power, the 
sensation of which has never failed us as a test of geniua. 
Whoever tlie anonymous author may he, he is a poet. A 
p;riender to science cannot always be safely judged of by 
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a brief pablicnlion, for the knowledge of some facta does 
not impl}' tlie kiioivl«<Ige uf oilier facts: but the claimant 
of poetic honors may generally be appreeiateil by a few 
pages, often bat a few lines, fnr if they be poetry, he is k 
poet. We cannot judge of tlie house by the brick, but we 
can judge of the statue of Hercules by its foot. We felt 
certain of Tennyson, before we saw the book, by a few 
TBTses wliifh hatl straggled into a newspaper ; we are not 
lees certain of the author of Paidine. 

" Pauline is the recipient of the confessions: the hero is 
as anonymous aa the author, and this is no matter ; for 
poet \i the title buth of the one and the other. The con- 
fesBiona have nothing in them which needs names : the ex- 
ternal world ia only reflected in them in the faintest sliades ; 
its inflaencea are only described after they liare penetrated 
into the intellect. We have never read anything more 
purely confensiunal. The whole composition is of the spirit, 
spiritual. The scenery is in the chambers of thought ; the 
agencies are powers and passions ; the events are transi- 
tions from one state of spiritual existence to another. And 
yet the composition is not dreamy ; there is on it a deep 
stamp of reality. Still less is it characterized by coldness. 
It has visions that we love to look upon, and ttines that 
touch the inmost heart till it responds." 

'' The poet's confessions are introduced with an analysis 
of his spiritual constitution, in whicli he is described as 
having an intense consciousness of indiTidnality, combined 
with a sense of power, a self-supremacy, and a ' principle of 
restlessness which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel 
All' of this essential self; an imagina^on, steady and un- 
failing in its power, is described as the characteristic 
quality. A 'yearning after God' or supreme and on i ver- 
bal good, unconsciously cherished through the earlier stages 
of the history, keeps this mind from utterly dissipating 
itself ; there is added an unaptness for love, a mere percep- 
Uon of the beautiful, the perception being felt more pre- 
cious than its object. In tlie progress and development of 
the being thus constituted, we tirst see a solitary boy, whose 
mind neitlier parent, teacher, nor friend seems to be in 
communion with, or influencing ; untutored by any one, un- 
attrscted towards any one, shut up by himself in a library. 
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and spontaneously intent on tlie great daasie writers. But 
the ideal, though thus strongljr infosed into his hdng, did 
not whoUj pervade or permanently derate it A Tagne 
•ense of power was generated, hot the pressure of drenm- 
Btances kept the spirit down; restraint humUed and cor- 
rupted the soul; and the mental and moral degradation 
which had commenced would have nroceeded rapidly and 
fatally, hut that a purity of taste had heen produced which 
interposed to check the downward progress ; and in munc 
a ministry was found whidi was one of preservation^ till 
the soul was ripened for higher aerations. 

^ Dissatisfied with his own acquirements and achieve- 
ments, the young minstrd now seeks to know what has heen 
done hy the roaster«]Mrits of the earth ; he gases on the 
works of mighty bards lyod sages ; he looks unappalled, for 
he finds his own thoughts recorded and his own ])owers ex- 
emplified ; he turns from them to self-study and analysis ; 
his siglit is Bharpened and his powers excited by introspec- 
tion ; he feels the misgivings felt of old, and would make 
or recognize the discovery desired of old : he, too, would 
solve the world's enigma. 

** He enters the world, and the bright theories which at 
first 8])read their lustre over the affairs of real life are soon 
darkened and dissipated by his nearer observance. A cor- 
responding change in himself follows. Tliis state is de- 
scribed through several pages, with its various incidents, 
fi actuations, and modifications, until the moral power 
shows its returning life by a feeling of irritable dissatisfac- 
tion, a lon^ng after higher good, and a sense of capacity 
for its enjoyment. 

*' And now, when he has run the whole toilsome yet 
giddy round and arrived at the goal, there arises, even 
though that goal l)e religion, or because it is religion, a 
yearning after human sympathies and affections. The 
poem is addressed to Pauline ; with her it begins and ends ; 
and her presence is felt throughout as that of a second con- 
science, wounded by evil, but never stern, and incorporate 
in a form of beauty which blends and softens the strong 
contrasts of different portions of the poem, so that all 
might be murmured by the breath of affection." 

The first of the mottoes to the poem has been trans- 
lated in this manner : — 
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at now am 1 whnC I have been. 
or know how I niay he agaiu." 

The author was the Norman-French poet, Clement Marot, 
who Uved from 1497 to 1544, and wlio was noted for his 
satire and Ilia Fruteslant spirit. The oilier prefatory motto 
is from tlie preface to the Occult Philmophy of Henry 
Cornelius A^ippo, a French physician and astrologer, who 
lived from 1480 to 1535, and tiaa heen put into English in 
this form : '* I doubt not but Uie title of our hook by its 
rarity may entice very many to tlic ]>eruBitl of it. Among 
whom many of hostile opinions, with weak mindn, many 
even malignant and ungrateful will assul our genius, who 
in tlieir rash ignorance, hardly before the title is before 
their eyen. will make a clamor. We are forbidden to teach, 
to scatter abroad the seeds of philosojihy, pioas ears being 
oSendeil, cleai--seeing minds having ansen. I, as a coun- 
selor, OMail tlieir const^ienrea, but neither Apollo, nor all 
the muses, nor on angel from heaven, would be able to save 
me from their execrations, whom now I counsel that they 
may not read our books, tliat they may not understand 
them, that they may nut remember them, for they are nox- 
ious, they are poisonous. The mouth of Acheron is in this 
book : it speaks often of stones ; beware, lest by these it 
nhake the undersL-inding. You, also, who with fair mind 
shall come to the reading, if you will apply so much of the 
discernment of prudence as bees in gathering honey, then 
read witli security. For, indeed, I believe you about to 
receive manv things not a little both for instruction and en- 
joyment. But if you find anything that pleases you not, let 
it go that you may not use it. for I do not declare these 
things good for you, but merely relate them. Tlierefore if 
any freer word may be, forgive our youth ; I, who am less 
than a youth, have composed this work." 

The note on page 20. explaining line 811, written in 
French, and signed "Pauline," is also im|iorlant as a 
means of interpreting the poem ; and especially is it help- 
ful in trying to get at the pur|>oae of the poet in this work : 
" I mach fear that my jioor friend will not be always per- 
fectly nnderstood in what remains to be read of this strange 
fragment, and it is less appropriate than any other port 
to iUnstrote what of iU ootnre can never be rnytbing but 
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dream and confusion. Moreover, I do not very well know 
whether in seeking to connect certain parts better one would 
not run the risk of obstructing the only merit to which bo 
singular a production can pretend. — thai of giving a close 
enough idea of the kind of nature of which it has mode 
merely a sketch. This unpretending opening, this stir of 
passions which go on at tint increasing and then by de- 
gi'ees subside, these outbursts of the soul, this sudden re- 
turn upon himself, and above all, the turn of mind quite 
peculiar to my friend, have made alterations almost impos- 
sible. The reasons he urges elsewhere, with others more 
powerful still, have found grace in my eyes for this work, 
which otherwise I should have advised liim to tlirow into 
the lire. I believe none the less in the great principle of 
all composition. — in the great principle of Shakespeare, 
Raphael, and Iteethoven, — from vhencc it follows that 
concentration of ideas is dne much more to their concep- 
tion than to their manner of execution : I have every reft- 
Bon to fear that the first of these qualities is still foreign 
enough to my friend, and I doubt very much if redoubled 
labor would enable him to acquire the second. It would 
be best to burn this : but what Ian I do F 

'* I think that in what foUows he refers to a certain in- 
vestigation he has made elsewhere of the soul, or rather of 
his soul, in order to discover tlie connection of the objects 
which it might be possible for him to attain, uid from 
each of which, once obtained, a kind of platform could be 
farmed from whence one could perceive other ends, other 
plans, other joys, which, in their turn, could be surmounted. 
Thence it would result that oblivion and sleep should come 
to end all. This idea, which I seixe imperfectly, is perhaps 
as unintelligible to him as to me." 

Only five years after the publication of Pauline Brown- 
ing had come to feel its imperfections, as he indicated on 
the fiy-lea( of a copy of the book, according to the report in 
the Browning Bibliography, p^e 38 : — 

" Pauline . . . written in pursuance of a foolish plan I 
forget, or have no wish to remember ; involving the assump- 
tion of several distinct characters ; the world was never to 
gaeas that such an opera, such a comedy, such s speech 
proceeded from the same notable person. Mr. V. A. (see 
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page second) was Poet of the party, and predestined to cat 
no inctMiaidernble figure. * Only tliis crab ' (I find set 
down in tny copy) * remains of the shapely Tree of Life in 
my fools' Paradise.' 

" (I cannot muster resolution to deal with the printers' 
blunders after the American fashion, and bid people ' for 
jocularity ' read ' synthesis,' to the end of tlie chapter). 

"ZJecemiw 14, 1838." 

In 1868, when Browning was publishing an edition of his 
Poetteal WorAa, he included /"ufiine. in order to prevent 
its publication by other bonds ; and the preface to this edi- 
tion was a special defense of tliis act. This preface, to- 
gether with an addition to it written for the edition of 1888, 
are of value in the study of the poem. They are both 
given in the Riverside edition of 18H8. The poem was re- 
vised for the edition of 1888. FauUw was edited from the 
original edition in 1886. by Thomas J. Wise, and pub- 
lished in London by R. Clay & %ins; pages, 71. 

In ft note sent to Mr. Thomas J. Wise, in 1886, the poet 
explained some passages in the poem : " The King is 
Agamemnon, in the tragedy of that name by Aeschylus — 
whose treading the porple carpets spread before him by his 
wife, preparatory to his murder, is a notahle passage. The 
boy is Orestes, as described at the end of the Choepharoi by 
the same author. V. A. XX. is the Latin ahhreviation 
of tffcci annus, I was twenty years old, that is, the iiiii^- 
nary whject of the poem was of that age." 

Some of the allusions in the poem makti it obscure until 
they are nnderstood. A part of them are here explained. 

Page 4, lines 38 and 40. and page 5, line 2, refer to 
Sbelley. 

Page 8. line 38. The god u-andering after beautg ia 
Apollo seeking Daplmis. See King's Metavimjihoae* of 
Ovid. L 554. 

Page 8, line 39. 5%? ffiant is Atlas as described by Ovid 
in his Metamorpkoset, See King's translation, iv. 744. 

PagB 8, line 41. The high-created chief is Nestor, who 
at tho close of the Trojan war sails to Tenedos. as related 
in Homer's Odt/uetf. See Bryant's translation, iil. 200. 

Pago 9, line 6. The itUt of ihe bliu sea are those of 
tbo Aegean. — line 9. Tha rwiflfooted is Hermes, the 
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henild of the gods, who with Firoaerpiiie u oonneetod with 
death. See Aeschylus' Choephorae, I 136 ; Ofid*s JM»- 
morphnses, ii. 862 ; Homer's (Mytsqf, z. 608. 

Psge 10, line 36. The man prrferred to a syslam is 
sud % Mrs. Orr to refer to Fkto^ The editor of Foet- 
Lore is of the opinion thai the man is Shellej, who is 
several times referred to in the poem. 

Pftge 12, line 27. The Arab bird is the pelican, which 
often goes far from land, and eontinaes its mght all night, 
floating on the wind, withoat moving its wings, for a long 
time. 

Page 14, line 26. The king treading the purple is Aga- 
memnon, as described in the plaj of Aesdiylos W that 
name. See Fotter*s translation, line 1017; also Brown- 
ing's translation, page 28, line 22. 

Page 14, line 32. The bog unth white breast and brow 
is Orestes, as described in the Chocphorae of Aeschjlos. 
See Potter's translation, line 1073. 

Page 16, line 27. The Andromeda described is that of 
Ovid*8 MetamorphoseSy iv. 792. Also that of a picture by 
Polidoro di Caravaggio, an engraving of which Brown- 
ing had always before his eyes while he was writing this 
and his other earlier poem. Of this Sharp says in his 
Life : '^ It is strange that among all his father's collec- 
tion of dra^vings and engravings nothing had snch fascina- 
tion for him as an engraving of a picture of Andromeda 
and Perseus by Caravaggio. The story of the innocent 
victim and tlie divine deliverer was one of which in his 
boyhood he never tired of hearing : and as he grew older 
the charm of its pictorial presentment had for him a deeper 
and more complex significance." 

Page 23, line 44. The fair pale sister is the Antigone 
described by Sophocles in his play by that name, line 760. 

See Kingsland and Sharp, The Monthly Repository^ W. 
J. Fox, 7 : 252. The Athenceum, April 6, 1833. The 
allusions in the poem are explained in Poet-Lore^ 
January and February, 1889. The early criticisms are 
given in The Browning Society*s Papers^ number nine, 
2 : 194*. 

The question of a reprint is discussed in The Atlantic 
Monthly, 49 : 570. 
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Pearl, A. a QirL Asolando, 1889, 

Peter Roosard. The speaker in The Glove, who tella 
the stiiry of buw Sir De Lurge snatched a gtuve from amidst 
tbeli.ms, 

Pheidippides. Dramatic IdyU. First Series. 1879. 

This poem in based on an incident related in HeriKlotue, 
Jlittttry, vi. 105. 106; Pausttni.Ts. Dfifrljitum of Greece, 
i. 28, Tiii. 54 ; Curneliiia Nepoa, MUliaiies, 4. In Paiiaa- 
nias and Cornelius Nepos the iiuriie of tlie hero \e Fhilippi- 
dee : and in Herodotus both forms are given in diiTorent 
tnanusrripts. In tiie year 490 B. c. when the Persian^ nere 
innKtinp; Greece, the former landed on the coast of Attica, 
and camped on the shore near the plain of Marathon. Word 
of this having been received in Athens a coniiultation was 
held by the generals, who sent a swift runner to Sparta to 
beg for aid. His adventui-es are described by Herodotus in 
hit HUtory, as translated by RawUnson : — 

" And tirst. before they left the city, the generals unt off 
to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides, who was by birth an 
Allienian, and by birth and practice a. trained runner. This 
man, according to the account which he gave to the Athe- 
nians on his return, when he was near Mount Partheniuni, 
above Tegea, fell iii with the god Pan, who called him by 
his name, and bade him ask the Athenians ' wherefore tliey 
neglected him so entirely, when he was kindly disposed ti>- 
wiu^la them, and had often helped them in times past, and 
would do so again in time to come 'f ' The Athenians, en- 
tirely believing in the truth of this report, as soon as their 
affairs were once more in good order, set up a temple to Pan 
nnder the Acropolis, and, in return for the message which I 
have recorded, established in his honor yeai'ly sacrifices and 
a torch-race. 

" On the occasion of whii^b we speak, when Pheidippides 
was sent by the Athenian generals, and, according to his 
own account saw Pan on bis journey, he reached SjiarUi on 
the very nest day after i]uitting the city of Athens. Upon 
bis arrival he went before the rulers, and saiil to them : — 

" ' Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians beseech you to 
hasten to their aid, and not allow that state, which is the 
most aticient in all Greece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. 
Eretria, look you, is already carried away captive, and 
Greece weakened by the lose of no mean eity.' 
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" Thiu did PheidippidM deliTer Ae menage c ommhta d 
to Urn. And the Spartans wiahed to belp the AUnmkna, 
but were unable to give them any meant aneecnv aa tfaej 
did not like to breiSk their eetablidied l»w; It waa the 
ninth day ol the first deeade, and they eonkl not manh out 
of Sparta on Ae ninth, when the moon had not teaehed the 
fnU. So they waited for the fall of the moon.*' 

Ptosaniasy in his D$$oripii(m of Greece^ gires Ae stonr 
in a briefer form : ** And as to nn, they say that Fhilh- 
pides (who was sent as a messenger to Lacedaemon when 
the Persians landed) reported that the Lacedaemoniana 
were deferring their march ; for it was their enstom not to 
go out on a campaign till the moon was at its folL Bot he 
said that he had met with Pan near the Pkrthenian f ore s t t 
and he had said that he was friendly to the Athenians, and 
would come oat and help them at Marathon* Pan has been 
honored therefore for tins message." 

The distance from Athens to Sparta is from 1S6 to 140 
miles. Pheidippides evidently belonged to the trained run- 
ners, who had great powers of endurance, and who were 
employed on occasions like this. The Spartans were cele- 
brating, on the arrival of Pheidippides, their great national 
festivfd of Cameia, which lasted for nine da3rs, and during 
which they were not permitted to take the field against an 
enemy. Grote thinks the act of the Spartans the result of 
the '^ blind tenacity of ancient custom." Rawlinson is of 
the opinion that it " may be explained on selfish g^ronnds, 
and that the excuse was no more than a subterfuge." The 
Greek game of Lampadepharta^ or torch-bearing, may have 
been suggestive to Browning in the writing of this poem. 
Neither Herodotus nor Plutarch g^ves any account of Phei- 
dippides after the battle of Maratiion, as related by Brown- 
ing. This part of the poem is probably original, or sug- 
gested by his general knowledge of Greek legend and custom. 
See Mrs. Orr and Symons. 

Piotor Ignotus. Florenoe, 16—. Dramatic Bo' 
mances and Lyrics, seventh number of Bells and Pome- 
granatesn 1845. In Poetical Works, 1863, this poem was 
placed among Men and Women without the second part of 
the title ; also in 1868. In the Selections of 1865 the fall 
title is given ; and also in the Poetical Works of 1888. 
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n imaginary one, bat the poem 
^al spirit wliich is tmly historieaL 
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The character is wholly a 
jivei a view of ihe inedire 
See Corson's Iniroductwi 

Pied Piper of Hameliu, The, Accordinc to Mr. Fnr- 
nivail this poem was written for the son of William Mae- 
ready, whose name wna the same aa his father's ; and in 
order that lie might have something adapted to illustration. 
Browning had written for the hoy a ptiem on the death of 
the Pope's legate at the Council of Trent, and this he illus- 
trated with such clever drawings that the poet sought out 
e picturesque subject, anil took up that of the Pied 
Piper. The ]>oet seems to have thought the poem of but 
little value ; and it was only when publishing his I>ra.ma.tie 
Lyrics, aa the'third number ol BelU and Porneyranatta, 
that it was put in at the end, when the poems alreaily fur- 
nished did not fill out the sheet, and the printers called for 
additional "copy." Mr. Gosse says the poem was "w,jeu 
d'enprit which he had written to amuse little Willie Mac- 
ready, and which he had no idea of publishing." 

It is stated by Mr. Furnivall, in his Bi-owning Bihtt- 
oyraphy, that this story was tahen by the poet from Ths 
Wonders of tha Little World : or. A General Hixtorti nf 
Man, by Nathaniel Wauley, published in folio in 1678. 
Waniey's account of the Pied Piper, as given in a later edi- 
tion of his work, is as follows : — 

" At Mamniel. a town in the Duchy of Brunswick, in the 
year of Christ, 1284, upon the twen^-sixth day of Jnne, 
the town being grievioosly troubled with rats and mice, 
there came to them a piper, who promised, upon a certain 
rate, to free them from them all : it was agreed ; ho went 
from street to street, and playing upon his pipe, drew after 
him out of tlie town all that kind of vermin, and then de- 
manding bis wages was denied it. Whereupon he began 
another tone, and there followed him one hundred and 
thirty boys to a hill called Koppen. situate on the north by 
ibe road, where they perished, and were never seen after. 
This piper was called the Pied Piper, because his clothes 
were of several colors. This story is writ, and religiously 
kept by them in their annals at Hammel, read in their 
books, and punted in their windows and churches, of which 
I am a wituess by my own sight. Their elder magistrate. 
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for Hke eonflmmtaon of the truth of thk, an went to wrilt 
tB conjunction, in th«T public books, sneh a jear of Cbrii^ 
and Buch a year of the tranmnigratioii of the ehiMren, ate. 
It i« alio obaerred in tha memoiy of h, that in the ■ln. c t 
be paned out of, no pper ia admitted to thii daj. The 
rtreet is called Bn^eloaeatraMe ; if a bride be in th^ rtree^ 
till the IB (tone ont of it there ie no dandng to be eulfered. 
- Witr. de Ftattiff. DavuM. L 1, c. 16, p. 47. Sehot. Pkj/a. 
Curios. L 3, c. 24, p. 6X9. ffoKePt Sp. toL L f 6, epdat. 
J», p. 241." 

Wanley's rcferencee to the eonrcea of hia aceomt are 
enriooa, rat they do not indnde all which might have been 

g'T«L The story u told in Hmlin's Miaveoawuu and in 
mion's Awxtomy of Mdanckiiy, as well Is in nnmerooa 
more recent and many older works. The last of the refe^ 
ancee given by Wanlmr is to James HoweD's JBpintolae S^ 
BlioHae : Fi^Uiar Letten Donusiie and FmvH, where 
the Btory is told in these words ; — 

"Tlie said Town of Hamelen was annoyed with Rats 
and Mice ; and it char'd, that a Pied-costed I^per came 
thither, who covenanted with the cliief Burgers for snch a 
reward, if he could free them quite from the said Vermin, 
nor would he demand it, till a twelvemonth, and a day after ; 
Tlie agreement being made, he began to play on his Pipes, 
and all the Batt, and the Mice, followed him to a great 
Lough hard by, where they all perish'd ; so tiie Town was 
infested no more. At the end of the yeer, the Pied I^pev 
return's for his reward, the Bui^rs put him off with 
slig^nga, and neglect, offring him som small matter, 
which he refusing, and staying som days in the Town, one 
•Sunday morning at High-Masae, when most people were at 
Church, he fell to play on his Pipes, and all the children 
op and down, follow'd him out of the Town, to a great Hill 
not far off, which rent in two, and open'd, and let him and 
the children in, and so clos'd ap again : This happen'd a 
matter of two hundred and fifty yeers since ; and in that 
Town they date their Bills, and Bonds, and other instru- 
ments in Law, to this day from the yeer of the going out of 
their children : Besides, ther is a great piller of stone at 
the foot of the said Hill, wheron this itory is engraven." 

The first English account of the Pied Piper is that given 
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by Riclianl Veralegan. i 
telUgence, publislied in 



1 Ills Bestlhttwn of Decayed In- 
1G05. In his quaint i 



" Tliere came into the Towne of HaniH m the Ciiuntry 
of Brunswyicke an ulil kind of companion, wiio fur the fan- 
tastical! Coate wliich he wore. I>eing wrought with suudt-y 
colours, was called the pide piper : for a ]iiper he wits, be- 
sides his other qualities. This fellow forsooth offered the 
towns-men for a certaine Honime of money to rid the Towne 
of all the RaU that were in it (for at that tymc the IlurgeiH 
were with tliat vermine greatly annoyed), The ai^uorcl in 
fine being made the jiide Piper with a shril Pipe went 
Pipisg thorow tlie streets, and forthwith the Rats caiue all 
mnning out of the Houses in great numbers after him ; all 
which hee led into the River of Weaker, and Uierein drowned 
them. Thin done, and no one Rat more perceived to l>e left 
in llie Towne ; hee afterward came to demand his reward 
according to his bargaine. but being told that the bart^in 
was not made with him in good earnest, to wit, with an 
opinion that ever he could bee able to doe audi a feat : tliey 
cured not what they accorded unio, when they imagined tt 
could never be deserued. and so never to bee demanded ; but 
nevei'tlielesse seeing hee had done such an unlikely thing in- 
deed, they were content tu give him a good reward ; and so 
oflred him tarre iecsB then he lookt for : but hee therewith 
discontented, said lie would have his full recompence ac- 
cording to his bargain ; but they utterly denyed to give it 
him, he threatened them with revenge ; they bad him doe 
his worst : whereupon he betakes him againe to his Pipe, and 
going thorow the streets as before, woo followed of & num- 
ber of boyes out at one of the Gates of the City ; and coni- 
ming to n little Hill, there opened in the side thereof & 
wid hole, into the whiub hiTniwlf Sl all the children, being 
in number one Imndretli and thirty, did enter ; and being 
entred. the Hill cliweil up agiune, nnd become d6 before. A 
boy tliat being Inine and came somewhat lugging behind the 
rent, seeing tins that ha|med, returned presently l>acke and 
told what he hail iieene ; forthwith began great lamentatiim 
among the Parents for their Children, and men were sent out 
withall diligence, both by laTid, nnd water to enquire if ought 
could be heard of them, but with nil the enquiry they could 
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possibly ose, nothing more thmn is af oresucl eoold of thorn 
be understood. In memory whereof it was then ordained^ 
that from thenee-forth no Dmmme, Pipe, or other instm- 
ment, should be sounded in the street leading to the gate 
thorow whichthey passed ; nor noQiteiy to be there holden. 
And it was also established, that from that time forward, 
in all publike writings that ^ould be made in that Towne, 
after the date therein set downe of the veere of our Lord, 
the date of the yeere of the gmng f oru of their Children 
should be added, the which they have accordingly ever since 
continued. And this great wonder hapned on the 22. day 
of luly^ in the yeere of our Lord, 1376." 

We need not be concerned about the difference in the 
dates of these accounts, for the story of the Pied Piper is 
nothing more than a mjrth of the wind. Mr. Baring-Grould's 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages shows that the story is 
a widespread one, and that it is related to the Bishop of 
Hatto, which he also describes, to Goethe*8 Erlking, who 
steals the soul of the child, and to many other similar le- 
gends. Mr. John Fiske's Myths and Myth-Makers ex- 
plains the story on niythological grounds, and its connection 
with many other foims of folk-lore. He says that '' as Tann- 
hauser is the Nortliern Ulysses, so is Goethe*8 Erlking none 
other than the Piper of Hamelin. And the piper, in turn, 
is the classic Hermes or Oqiheus, the counteq^art of the 
Finnish Wainamoinen, and the Sanskrit Gunadhya. His 
wonderful pipe is the horn of Oberon, the lyre of Apollo 
(who, like the piper, was a rat-killer), the harp stolen by 
Jack when he climbed the bean-stalk to the ogi*e*s castle. 
And the father, in Goethe's ballad, is no more than right 
when he assures his child that the siren voice which tempts 
him is but the rustle of the wind among the dried leaves ; 
for from such a simple class of phenomena arose this entire 
family of charming lepjends." 

Pietro Coxnparini. The reputed father of Pompilia, 
in The Bing and the Booky who is murdered with her and 
his wife by Count Guido. 

Pietro of Abano. Dramatic Idyls, Second Series, 
1880. 

This poem is founded on the career of Peter of Abano, 
a physician, alchemist, and magician of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury. Pietro di Ab&nu, known also oa Petrns de Apono or 
Aponennis, wan bom in 1250, took liig nnnie from the place 
of his birth, which waa located live and a half miles from 
Padua. He left the village of Abano to study at Padua, 
then went to Ginstantiuople to acquire Greek, and after- 
wards ho continued Lis studies in Paris, where he became a 
doctor of medicine and philosophy. Returninj; to Padna, 
he became a professor of medicine, and sctjuired a great 
reputation as a physician. He followed the Arabian jihyai- 
cians both in his practice and in the medical works he wrote. 
He charged enormous prices for his servicesi and was 
very avaricious, amassing large wealth. His personal ego- 
tism, together with his dahblings in magic and astrology, 
raised him up many enemies. He gained such a reputation 
as a magician that he was cited before the Ini^uisition iu 
1306. One chaise popularly made against him was that 
his league with the devil enabled bira to bring back into his 
purse all tlie money he paid out; and another was that ha 
possessed the philosopher's stone. He defended himself to 
■nccessfully before the Inquisition, where he vae charged 
with being a heretic and atheist, that he was aoqaitled. He 
removed to Treviso in 1314. but the next year he was again 
before the Inquisition on a charge simiUr tu the first. Ha 
died, however, before he could be brought to trial, in the 
year 1315. The trial was continueil. be was condemned, 
and hia body was ordered to be burnt. A friend had hid- 
den the body, and the Inquisition burnt him in efiigy, after 
promulgating tt« sentence. He was a follower of Aver- 
rboes and the Arabian writers, he translated their medical 
works, and he pmnmlgaled their philosophical opinions. 
He was not an original thinker or investigator, but he skill- 
fully used the knowledge lie acquired from others. Hia 
best work ia his Conciliator differentiartim quae inter phi- 
lo»opho9 et mtdiro* vennntuT. 

It ifl said that Pietro hated milk and cheese, that lie fell 
into a awoon vhenever he saw thum ; and this report is 
mode use of by Browning. 'I'he lines given by Browning 
in a note, and said to have been found in a well at Aliano. 
he translates ; and he also refers to a version by Father 
Pi'out, who Englished them in fun ; see his Seli'/"rii, 
p.4:- 
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"Stndyiiiff my ojphen with the eomiwii, 
I fiod I shall soon be under the daisy ; 
Because of my lore, folks make siioh a mmpqii 
That every doll dog is thereat miauy.*' 

At Padua, in the wall of the vestibule of the SftcriBtjr of 
the Church of the Eremitaniy is set a stone to the memory 
of Pietro as follows : — 

PETRI APONI 

Cineres 

Ob. An. 1315 

Aet66. 

The popular conception of Pietro in his own time is well 
set forth in Mackay's Popular Deiusians : '* Like his 
friend Arnold de ViUeneuve, he was an eminent physician, 
and a pretender to the arts of astrology and alchemy. He 
practiced for many years in Paris, and made great wealth 
by killing and curing, and telling fortunes. In an evil day 
for him, he returned to his own country, with the reputa- 
tion of being a magician of the first order. It was univer- 
sally believed that he had drawn seven evil spirits from the 
infernal regions, whom he kept enclosetl in seven cryntul 
vases until he required their services, when he sent them 
forth to the ends of the earth to execute his pleasure. One 
spirit excelled in philosophy ; a second, in alchemy ; a third, 
in astrology ; a fourth, in physic ; a fifth, in poetry ; a sixth, 
in music; and the seventh, in painting; and whenever 
Pietro wished for information or inntruction in any of these 
arts, he had only to go to his crystal vase and liberate the 
presiding spirit. Immediately all the secrets of the art 
were revealed to him ; and he might, if it pleased him, ex- 
cel Homer in poetiy, A])elles in painting, or Pythagoras in 
philosophy. Although he could make gold out of brass, it 
was said of him that he was very sparing of his powers in 
that respect, and kept himself constantly supplied with 
money by other and less creditable means. Whenever he 
disbursed gold, he muttered a certain charm, known only 
to himself, and the next morning the gold was safe again in 
his own possession. The trader to whom he gave it miglit 
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lock it in fais btroug box and have it guarded by a troop of 
BolJierv. but tlie charmed Dietul flew back to its old master. 
Ereti if it were buried in the earth, or thrown into the aea, 
the dawn of the next morning would behold it in the pock- 
ets of Pietro. Few people, iu contieqiiencc, liked to have 
dealings with such a personage, especially for gold. Some, 
bolder than the rest, thought that his power did not extend 
■ silrer ; but, when tliey made the experinieiit, tliey 
found themselves niiatAken. Bolts and bare could not re- 
strain it, and it sometimes became invisible in their very 
hands, and was whisked through the air to tlie purse of the 
magician. He necessarily acquired a very bad character ; 
and having given utterance to some sentiments regarding 
religion which were the very reverse of orthodox, be was 
summoned before the tribunals of the Inquisition to answer 
for his crimes as a heretic and sorcerer. He loudly pro- 
tested his innocence, even upon the rack, where he suffered 
e than nature could supporL He died in prison 
ere his trial was concluded, but was afterwards found 
guilty." 

TbH story of the young Greek calling npon Pietro is 
taken frpni the legenOK of the time. A Spanish coUevUun 
of early Btories, El Conde Lwmnor. givee a similar legend, 
and the poet Chaniisso has pot into Geroian verse a similar 
story. In Bishop TUirlwall'sXe^fM to a Friend lie relates 
a story of a like diameter, picked up in Spain : '• A 
young Htudent calls on Don Manuel at Seville, and auks 
for a spell to get liim along in life. Don Maaael calls to 
his housekeeper, ' Jacinla, roast the jiartridges. Don Diego 
will stay to dinner.' The student niakes a grand career ; is 
Dean, Bishop, and tlien Pope soon after he is forty. When 
Don Manuel calls on him in Rome, he tltreatens the magi- 
cian, who has made him, with the prisons of the Holy 
OfUce. And then heoi-s Don Alaimel caU out, ' Jarinta, 
you need not put down the partridges. Don Diego will nut 
stay to diimer.' And lo ! Diego found himself at Don 
Manuel's door, — with bis way yet to make in the world." 

Halomo ai nosaet (noisset). Had Solomon but known 
this. — Teneor vut. I acnrcely contain myself. — Hactenii* 
(8 made long). Hitherto. 

Feasim. Old KngLish for peas. — Pou sto. Whire I 
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ttand ; the reputed sajing of Aiehimedee, that if he had » 
place to stand he could move the world. 

Tithon. Tithoncw, the U>Yer of Aurora, for whom ehe 
obtained the gift of eternal life. — Apage^ 8€Uka$uiif 
diicam verbum SalomonisI Depart, SirtanI I eommand 
[thee] in the name of Solomon ! 

The reference at the end of the pdem to SNbmiiii is 
taken from Suetonius* Lipes of the Ctusars / in Alexander 
Thomson's quaint translation^ as follows: **Soon after, as 
he was marching to Ilyricum, he called to consult the oracle 
of Greryon, near Patuvium [Fkdua] ; and having drawn a 
lot by which he was desired to throw golden Uui into the 
fountain of Aponus, for an answer to lus enquiries, he did 
so, and the highest numbers came up. And those very toK 
are still to be seen at the bottom of the fountain." This 
fountain, situated in the Euganian hills, near Padua, 
famous for its mineral waters, is celebrated by Claudian in 
one of his elegies. 

VenuSy in the postscript, was the Roman term for the 
highest throw of the dice. ^^ It signified, therefore," says 
Mrs. Orr, '* the highest promise to him, who, in obedience 
to the oracle, had tested his fortunes at the fount of Abano, 
by throwing golden dice into it. The ' crystal ' to which 
Mr. Browning refers is the water of the well or fount, at 
the bottom of which, as Suetonius declared, the dice thrown 
by Tiberius, and their numbers, are still visible. The little 
air which concludes the postscript reflects the careless cr 
Milting' mood in which Mr. Browning had thrown the 
* fancy dice ' which cast themselves into the form of poem." 

See The Browning Society* 9 Papers, number two, 1 : 191, 
for the Rev. J. Sharpe's careful analysis of the poem and 
its teachings, also for a short sketch of Pietro of Abano. 

Pillar at Sebzevar, A. FerishtaK's Fancies, 1884. 

The Hudhud is the fabulous bii*d of Solomon, according 
to Hebrew and Mohammedan legend, — the lapwing, a 
widely known bird in Asia and Europe. — Sitara is the 
Persian name for a star. 

Pippa Passes: A Drama. The first number of 
Bells and Pomegranates, 1841, was occupied by Pippa 
Pousses, which filled sixteen pages of the double-column 
pamphlet, and was sold for sixpence. Mr. Gosse says the 
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public was first won to BrowniDg by thia drama. First re- 
printed in tlie Poems of 1849. 

Of tho origin of the play Mtg, Orr says : " Mr. Brown- 
ing was walking alone, in a wood near Dulwich, wben the 
im^e flashed upon him of some one walking thus alone 
through life ; one apparently too obariire to leave a trace of 
his or her passage, yet exercising a lasting though uncon- 
scious influence at every step of it ; and tlie image shaped 
itself into the little sUk-iriniler of Asola, Felippa, or Pip- 
pa." 

The scene of the drama is laid at Asola, a small town 
tltirty mites nuvthweat of the city of Venice, and in the 
present province of Venice. See Aaolatido in tliis volume 
for an account of A»ola. 

The play has no Iiistoricnl foun<]ation. Pipp&'s song in 
the second part, heard by Jules and Phene, refers to Cath- 
erine Comaro, the Venetian queen of Cyprus ; and this is 
the only historical fact iu the play. 

In his Select Poema Rolte gives this drama with an 
introduction and extended notes. In Browning't Women 
Uiss Burt devotes a part of her chapter ou lyrical chara^ 
ters to Pippa. 

Fippa. The young girl wlio works in the silk mills, and 
who is the phief character in Pippa Passe*. 

PlBgah - Sights. Pacckiarotlo, tnVA other Potrms, 
1876. Two poeiiiB, numbere<l as I. and II., wepo pub- 
lished under this title. In the Sdeetiona from his poems 
made by himself, Second Series, 1880, Browning put as HI. 
under this title the " Proem " to La Saisiax. 

Plot-Culture. FerUhtah'a Fantlea, 1884. 

Laila is one of the poet's own creatious, just as Ferishtah 
is also a fictitious personage. 

Poems. Under thia title Browning mode in 1S49 the 
first collected edition of his poetry ; but it contiuned only 
Paraeetaiis and Bella and Pomeyranatea. It was puli- 
lishcd by Chapman &, Hall, and was in two Tolumes. It 
contained the following words of preface : — 

" Many of these pieces were out of print, the rest hod 
been withdrawn from circuktion, when the corrected edi- 
tion, now submitted to the reader, wu prepared. The 
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▼arioas Poems and Dramas have receiFod the anthor's most 

careful revision. 
" December, 1848." 

The first volume contained : Paracelsus ; Pippft Piuses ; 
King Victor and King Charles ; Colombo's BirUiday. The 
second volume contained : A Blot in the 'Scutcheon ; The 
Return of the Druses; Luria; A Soul's Tragedy; 
Dramatic Romances and Lyrics. 

The first complete edition was published in 1863, by 
Chapman & Hall, in three volumes, with the title: The 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning, Third £dition. 
VoL I. Lyrics ; Romances ; Men and Women. Vol. II. 
Tragedies and other Plays. Vol. III. Paracelsus ; Christ- 
mas-Eve and Easter-Day ; Sordello. In the first volume 
appeared these words : — 

*^ I dedicate these Volumes to my old friend John Fors- 
ter, glad and grateful that he who, from the first publica- 
tion of the various poems they include, has been their 
promptest and staunchest helper, should seem even nearer 
to me now than thirty years ago. R. B.** 

'* London, April 21, 1863." 

The poems of the first volume were preceded by this note 
of explanation as to the new arrangement of its contents : — 

"In this Volume are collected and redistributed the 
pieces first published in 1842, 1845, and 1855, respectively, 
under the titles of * Dramatic Lyrics,' ' Dramatic Ro- 
mances,' and * Men and Women.' Part of tliese were in- 
scribed to my dear friend Jolm Kenyon : I hope the whole 
may obtain the honor of an association with his meinorv* 

«*R. B." 

Tlie next complete edition was the Foetical Works of 
1868, in six volumes, published by Smith, Elder & Co. 
The poems were printed in the order of their publication, 
with a few exceptions, as follows : Vol. I. Pauline ; Para- 
celsus ; Strafford. Vol. 11. Sordello ; Pippa Passes. Vol. 
II r. King Victor and King Charles; Dramatic Lyrics; The 
Return of the Druses. Vol. IV. A Blot in the 'Scutcheon ; 
Colombe's Birthday ; Dramatic Romances. Vol. V. A 
Soul's Tragedy ; Luria ; Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day ; 
Men and Women. Vol. VI. In a Balcony; Dramatis 
PersonaB. 
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t a revised anil complete edition wa^ lie;,iin, und 
was finialied the following ^ear ; piiblifiheil Lv Sinilh. 
Ehler & Co., in sixteen vuluni ex, as follows: I.'piiuliue; 
Sorddlo. II. Paracehns; StratTunt. 111. Pippa Piisbcb; 
King Victor and King' Cluirles : The Itetuni of tlie Di-uHea ; 
A Sixil's Ti-agedy. IV. A Blot in tlie 'Scutcheon ; Co- 
lumbe'fl Birthday ; Men and Women. V. Dramatic Ro- 

Christraaa-Eve and Eaater-Day. VI. Dramatic 
Lyrics; Laria. VII. In u Balcony; Dramatis PerBome. 
VIII. The Rinff and tlie Book, books i. to vi. IX. The 
Ring and the Biiok. Looks t. to viii. X. The King and 
the Book, books ii. to xti. XI. Balaustion's Adventure; 
s Hohensteil; P'iRne at the Fair. XI [. Red Cotton 
jhl^Cap Country ; The Inn Album. XIII. Aristopha- 
nes' Apology; The Agamemnon of ^Eschvlus. XIV. Pac- 
; La Saisiaz; Two Poets of Croisic. XV. Di-a- 
matio Idyls, First and Second Series ; Jocoseria. XVI. Pe- 
rishtah's Fancies ; Parleyinga. 

It is worthy of note that Browning's complete worka to 
date were publislietl in the succesttive numbers of the Qffi- 
eial Gitir/e />/ the Cklcaip niul Alton Ra'drond. Iteginning 
with December, 1872, and ending with October. 1874. 
They were edited by James Charlton, the geoertil passenger 
agent nf the rood. 

Poetics. Aiolnndr}, 1889. 

Polyxena. The queen of Charles in Kinij Victor ami 
Kin-j Cluirle», a young and noble woman. 

Fompilia. The young girl married to Count Guido, 
in The Rinif and the Bimlc, who was brutally treated 
by him, and when she escaped was murdered with her par- 
ents at his hands. The story of her life, as she tells it in 
tlie seventh book of the poem, is one of tlie most pathetic 
nf narratives. She takes rank as one of the purest and most 
beautiful of imaginative creations known in any language. 
Poet-Lore, 1 : 263, contains a study of this character. 

Fonte dell' Angelo, Venice Asotarula, 1889. See 
Appendix. 

Pope. The. in The Riny and the Book, to whom is re- 
ferred the linul decision in the murder trial of Count Giuido. 
His summing up of the ca«e and decision for capital ]mn- 
ishment forms the tenth book of the poem. 8ee Poet- 
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Lon, 1 : 309, fn- an interpnMiim of thia Aaimetn, bj Vn- 
&Mor C. C. ShaokfoTtL 

Pope, The, and the Nat Aaotando, 1889. 

In its muun intent thU poem wonld B^T to Sixtu Y. ' 
Iwttep than to any otbor pope, and especial^ ao wfaeB tfi* 
logandaijr aeoonnta of him are takra into tibw. HIa fMtbn 
waa not a fiahennan, and ba did not hang np in hia pa1aa> 
a ncti bat traditioii doea inaka bim a ^nito differant man 
bof on and after hia alaetion aa pope. Led'a taogniphy irf 
Sixtoa lepresenta him as diaaembling before hia eleetian, and 
aa amag a hand of power after he nad gained the objeet of 
hia amutioQ. Dr. FnraiTall ia of the opinion that Browning 
isvented the ■bny of the poem. 

The father of Siztoa Y. was -nrj poor, and the eon roae 
atop by atep to the poMtiom of cardinal, by hard a' 
leaL Leti deaeribee him as " verj homUe and as i 
diacliai^g the dntiea of hia ofiue. He diaaemWed i 
oonnbgly, appeared to be very aged and weak, acareely aUe 
to atand or walk, waa obseqaioua to all, and appeared to 
have na ambitions. 

" He very Beldom stirred out, and when he went to maaa 
appeared ao little concerned that one would have thooght he 
had no manner of interest in anything that happened witbin 
tltoae walls. But he was nevertheless advancing his inter* 
est at a great rate, whilst he seemed to give himself no 
trouble about it. . . . He had lived many years in a very 
obscure manner, with an attendance suitable to the mod«^ 
and humility he made profeaaion of. 'When he went to any 
consistory or congregation he put on an ur of mUdness and 
anbmission, and never was obstinate in supporting hia own 
opinion in contradiction to any other cardinal, bat giving np 
hia own sentiments, he always suffered himself to be gnided 
by somebody else. . . . 

" He had foreseen that there wonld be great contests and 
divisions, and that the chiefs of the p&Kies would concur tn 
the election of some very old and infirm cardinal, which 
would give them time to lay their schemes better agsioat 
anotlier vacancy. This was the true reason of his sham- 
ming tbe imbecile, affecting to appear like a dying man. > . . 

" When he perceived there was a sufficient number of votea 
to aecore his election he threw the staff, with which he naed 
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to BQppart himself, into the middle of the chapel, iitretch(?d 
himself up, and appeared taller, by almost a foot, than he 
had done for several years. . . . 

"At the very moment the scrutiny was ended he bid adieu 
to thai appearanire of humility he had so long worn. . . . 
Femese said to him, ' Your flolineas seems a quite different 
sort of a man from what you were a few hours ago.' > Yes,' 
gaid he, ' I was then looking for the keys of Paradise, which 
obliged me to stoop a little : but now I have found them, it 
is time to look upwards, as I am arrived at the summit of 
all human glory, and can climb no higher in this world.'" 

Pope Bixtoa the Fifth goes out from his palace, in 
The Bean-Feiiat, to see how his people fare, and sits down 
to eat beans with a pnar man and his family. 

Porphyria'a Lover. First printed in 1836, in The 
MoMkty Jtiposkorif, edited by W. J. Fox, and pnblished 
in London by Charles Fox (vol. x. p. 43), the title being 
Porphyria. It was sii^eil "Z." In the third number 
of Belis and Pomei/rttnatea, called Dravuttk Lyrics, 1842, 
this poem was reprinted as If. of Mudhoiise CelU. In 
the Foetloal Worka of 1863 it was printed by itself, and 
with the present title. Momaneea, 1863 1 Dramatic So- 
manner, 1868, This poem has an interest as being the first 
monologue which Browning wrote. 

Pretty Woman, A, Men and Women. ISSfi. In 
Poetical Work* of 18fJ3, put under Lyrics; in 1868, in 
Dramatic Li/rics. 

Prince Berthold. The lawful claimant of the duchy 
held by Colornbe, in Colombeg Birfhdiy. 

Prince Hohenstiet-Sohwangau. Savior of So- 
ciety. Published in December. 1871, by Smith, Elder & 
Co.. London. Pages, i.-iv., 1-148. 

In this poem Hohenstiel-Schwangau represents France ; 
but the name is formed from Hohen Schwaiigau. one of the 
easttea of the king of Bararia. Hie Prince is Louis Napo- 
leon III., and it is he who is speaking throughout the poem, 
addressing a woman who has asked abont his career. The 
poem was written immediately after the expulsion of Louis 
Napoleon from France by the Germans, and his retirement 
to England. It is a study of his character, and the means 
by which he came to be the emperor of the French. The 
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poet doa not Rdhere itrictlr to hirtoiy, and he e 
eoBMe quite otber moral jwoblenu than tboee whiei 
belong to dw charaetcT of NepoleoB IIL 



A corioni intereet eaneeted with thii poem is that vUdt 
growi oat of the Het of Hn. Bramiitig'i gnat admire 
tion for Njqxrfeon m. She realljr rwuded him, at the 
time when he became the pteaidait ef mt French lepoUie, 
ae a ntvior of ioeie^, and one frem whom Uie neatest 
dunge eoold be eipected. She had " a tmlj tamrwaaoa be- 
lief in Looie Napoleon's goodneH and geniu," eaja Ur. 
John H. IngniD, her bic^^apber. She idealiied him, made 
him a hero, looked to him for the lalvation of Italfi and be- 
fieved that he would realiie her own Rowing eonnetiime 
Goneeming demooracj. Writing to one of her friends in 
1862, Hue Bfaiy R. Mitford gave an aeeoont of lira. 
Browning's faith in Lonia Napoleon: "Mrs. Browning 
sajre that the connge and actirity >hown in the coup Otat 
have never been surparaed. She says that the Prince says 
of himself, that bis life will have four phases, — one all 
rashness and impudence, necessary to make his name 
known, and to make his own faults known to himself ; the 
next, to combat with and triumph over anarchy ; the third, 
the consolidation of France and pacification of Europe ; 
and last, un coup de pistolet. The passion of parties is so 
excited, that the only thing which renders the hut improb- 
able is the sort of fate by which men of that hi^ and calm 
courage often escape dangers by braving them." In a letter 
to Hisi Mitford is to be found these words written by Mrs. 
Browning: "I wonder if the Empress pleases yon aa well 
as the Emperor. I approve altogether — and none the less, 
that be has offended Austria in the mode of announcement. 
Every cut of the whip on the face of Anstria u an espedal 
compliment to me. or so I feel it. Let him lead the De- 
mocracy to do its duty to the world, and use to the ntmoet 
his great opportunities." In her Poems before Cimgrett, 
and in other poems about Italian independence, especially 
in her Napfdeon. III. in Italy, she expressed her un- 
bonnded faith in Louis Napoleon. She did not live long 
enough to have that faith destroyed. 

At first. Browning shared in a measure the faith of lus 
wife, for be too was a lover of Italy, and anxiously hoped 
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for iti independence and unity. That earij faith donbtlew 
had much to do in causing him to write hie subtle onaljtis 
of the character and career of the man who so thoroughly 
dii<ap[>ointed his hopes. Later evunta than those of 1852 
showed that Louis Napoleon was in some degiee an adven- 
turer, that he did not believe in his own democratic utter- 
ances, nnd that he cared more for personal success and 
glorj than for the liberation of oppressed peoples. The 
contrast between what lie seemed to be, and what he proved 
to be, led the poet into his study of a character so well 
adapted to his love of eccentric and complex personalities. 

Of the description of the succession of Roman high prieste 
on page ttT5, Mrs. Orr says : " Mr. Browning desires me to 
say that he has been wrong in associatiug this custom with 
the little temple by the river Clitnmnns, which he describes 
from personal knowledge. That to which the tradition re- 
fers stood by the lake of Nemi." 

In number eight of The Browning Societi/'g Papert, 
2 : 119, is a study of this poem by C. H. Herford ; and in 
number eleven is a study by Joseph King. Both of thew 
will be found very helpful in the analysiB and int«rpretatiuii 
of iho poem. Also The New Eng'iander. 33 : 433 ; The 
Examhier. Dec. 23, 1871 ; The Academy. G. A. Sinicox, 
Jan. 15. 1872. 

Prologue. FerUhiah'a Fancies. The valley of the 
Aoel», in which this poem wits written, is in the northern 
part of Piedmont. Gremony is a village in this valley. — The 
ortolan is a song bird of Europe, and here refers to the 
Emberita hortulana, or garden banting, which is very com- 
mon in Italy. This particular ortolan ig not a songster, but 
is greatly vitlued fur food. These birds are captured ia 
great nnmbert, artilicially fattened, and prepared fur the 
table in the manner described in tlie poem. When fattened 
the ortolan ig a mere lump of fat, of a luscious flavor, and 
is l"s;lily jiriied hy gourmands. 

Prologue. Pacchlanitlo. Given in the Second Series 
of Seleetions, 1880. under the tjlle. A M'uU. Mm. Orr 
■ays it " ia a fanciful expression of the ideas of impediment 
visible and invisible, which may be raised by the aspi-et of 
a brick wall; ench a one, perhaps, ■• projects at a right 
angl« to the window of Mr. Browning's vtody. and wu* be- 
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lore him whm ha wrote." Sm BoUa't SAd Pcm$ far 
oomsieiitB and notes. 

PrcMipioe. DramatiM Periofus, 1864. 

This title means *< Looking lonrard." The poem was 
written in the antonm snoeeeding the death of Mrs. Brown- 
ingv and it is the poet's expression of his strong faith in » 
personal immortalify. His &ith in a life beyond death 14^- 
pears in Apparmit Failuref PiMgak Sights^ Evdjfn Hape^ 
jSMn Ben Eura^ Joekanan HtMeadoiht La Saitia*^ Rev- 
0riet and other poems. In these poems, as well as in Pro- 
Mpieet his manner u dramatio and poetieal, hot the idea is 
qoite as distinct as and mmre emphatie than in plain prose. 

He has also spoken in prose. To a friend, not long before 
his death, he said : *^ Death, death ! It Is tins hai^g on 
death I despise so mneh, — this idle and often oowardly as 
well as ignorant harping ! Why should we not change like 
ererjTthing else ? In fiction, in poetry, French as well as 
English, and, I am told, in Amencan art and literature, the 
shadow of death — call it what you will, despair, negation, 
indifference — is upon us. But what fools who talk thus ! 
Why, amico mio, you know as well as I that death is life, 
just as our daily, our momentarily, dying body is none the 
less alive and ever recruiting new forces of existence. With- 
out death, which is our crape-like churchyardy word for 
change, for growtii, there could be no prolongation of that 
which we cidl life. Pshaw ! it is foolish to argue upon such 
a thing even. For myself, I deny death as an end of any- 
thing. Never say of me that I am dead." 
• At an earlier period, and to another friend, he said : '^ If 
there is anything I bold to, it is thai : why, I know I shall 
meet my dearest friends again ! '* 

In 1876 a lady who believed herself to be d^dng wrote 
to the poet to tiiank him for the help she had found in his 
poems, especially Rabbi Ben Ezra and Abt Vogler ; and 
he sent her a reply which indicates how strong was his 
faith : '* It would ill become me to waste a word on my own 
feelings, except inasmuch as they can be common to us both, 
in such a situation as you describe yours to be, and which, 
by sympathy, I can make mine by the anticipation of a few 
years at most. It is a great thing, the greatest, that a hu- 
man being should have passed the probation of life, and 
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snm up its experience in a witness lo llio power and love of 
Grod. I dare congratulate j-ou. All the help I can offer, 
in my poor degree, is the assui'ance tliat 1 see ever more 
reasun to bold by the same hope — and that by no means in 
ignorance of what boa been advanced to the contrary ; and 
for your sake I would wish it to be true that I had so much 
of genius as to permit the testimony of an especially privi- 
leged insight to come in aid of the ordinary argument. For 
I know 1, myself, have been aware of the communication of 
something more subtle than a ratiocinative process, when 
the convictions of genius have thrilled my soul to its deptlis, 
as when Napoleon, shutting up the New Testament, said of 
Christ : ' Do you know that I am an underetander of men ? 
Well, He was no man I {Saoea-voaa que je m» aontuiU en 
hommeg? Eh bien, celui-la nefut pm un kotnme!) ' Or 
as when Charles Lamb, in a gay fancy with some friends, 
as to bow he and they would feel if the greatest of the dead 
were to appear suddenly in fiesh and blood once more, on 
the final suggestion, 'Aud if Christ entered this room?' 
changed his manner at once, and stuttei'ed oat, as his man- 
ner was when moved, ' You see, if Shakespeare entered we 
should all rise ; if Jie appeared we must kneel.' Or, not to 
multiply instances, as when Dante wrote wliat I will tran- 
scribe fram my wife's Testament, wherein I recorded it 
fourteen years ago, - Thus I believe, thus I afiinn, thus I 
am certain it is, that fi'om this life I shall pass to another 
better, there, where that lady lives of whom my soul waa 
enamored.' '' 

Reference is made to Mrs. Browning at the end of the 
poem, which expresses tlie depth of his conviction that he 
would pass to that life where lives the lady of whom his 
soul was enamored. 

See Corson, Rolfe. and Kingsland. This poem was set to 
music by C. V. Stanfonl ; London, Stanley. Lucas 4 Webber. 

ProtuB. Man and tVoTac?i, 1855. Sontaiieea, 1863 ; 
Ih-aviatio Romances, 1868. 

This poem is wholly imaginary, but it accurately de- 
scribes the rapid changes in rulers in the later Roman Em- 
pire. The bust of the " baby-face with violets in the hair " 
n imafipnary o 
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that title, addresses his letter on the imperfecUons of life. 
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Qneec The. In In a Bilamy. a vonmn o 
age, vrliH lovtH Norbert, llie loTer of Constance. Althongli 
married, tlie Queen pro)Hises to eecure a divorce, and ttien 
to wed NorLert. When she leamB that he loves and will 
only wed CoiiBtance her anger is great; and nnder its omi- 
DODM shadow tliis frHgiuentary drama ehtses. 

Rabbi ben Ezra. DramatK Feravna; 1864. 

Kahbi beti Eira is called by the Ejicijdojia-dia Br'itanniea 
Abeneira or Ibn Ezra, and also Ahenare or Evenare ; and 
it says his real name was Abraham ben Mcir ben Eira. 
According to Fried IfiiidtT his faiiiily name was Ibn Ezra, 
WM toM mwuM ADnumn* jIbo mn6 mnUkAv w^i aoi 
ftrttwr*! BUM VM BC^ Hxi Eb*. Ahnteoi Iba Wan, 
ms bora in Tc^Kle, dm aotjof moniiitaAectBiillifsdtfa 
tuj other in Esrops, it tne «1 rf Hm denntli eoBtanr, 
M t Bi wil Mtboritiei gmay tfco yimt m 109S and H88. 
Hn nuunj wm poot^ uid m pMnd Uuuufjli nwij harv 
Ai|» in youth. He studied hard, having k genrna for 
leuning, and h« found many opportunities for acqninng 
knowledge in the ci^ of his birth. He had excellent 
tm«ben, snd books were at hand. He early showed a taste 
for poetry, and be wrote both liturgical and eecnlar poems. 
la a poem written in later Ufe be says : — 

" In fumcf <)bt>, vhan T wu yoxtag, 
I ponied fortli my woal in long ; 
For fiiu ironld I, with policy'* jewali 
Adi^ mj owB, Euj Hebrev EUktion." 

His learning drew to him pupils from far and near, yUm 
propounded to him qoestiuns on a great variety of mbjeeta. 
Amongf his intimate friends was the principal Hebrew poet 
of the Middle Ages, Jehodah Hallevi. Tradition says that 
Ibn Ezra was the son-in-law of Hallevi. and tells a romantic 
tale of how the daughter was won. Friedllnder tells this 
story in his introduction to Ibn Ezra's Co^mnentary on 
Isaxah; and it is somewhat differently related in a paper 
on Hallevi in the Papers of the Society of H^evs Litert^ 
tun, for 1886. 

Ibn £ira evidently had no gift for prospering in worldly 
matters ; bo was too much the student. He found it diffi- 
calt to provide for his family and to establish a borne. He 
WM oftoi diseonntgad and poared ont his grief in poetry ; 
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but he was also full of trast in God, strong in love of his 
people, witty, lively, and aleit in muid. The unsettled con- 
dition of affairs in Toledo, owing to the conteHts between 
Moors and Christians, caused liiiu to leave that city. He 
went with his son Iijaau to Datnascus, where they parted ; 
but the Holy Land was probably the main object of his 
Eoatern travels. Little b definitely knowu of hb travels, 
but he seems to have been in £^ypt, Arabia, possibly even 
Persia and India. He also traveled in Franne, Italy, and 
England, many of his works having been produced on his 
journej's through those countries. FriedlUnder says, " It 
would seem that he came to Africa together with Rabbi 
Jehudah Hallevi, when the latter was on his way to the Holy 
Land. An anecdote represents him as visiting Egypt nt 
the time when the great philosopher Maimoiiides was living 
there. . . . But little is said in his commentai'ies on the 
Bible of his observations and investigations in Africa. He 
gives some interesting information about the Nile, the posi- 
tion of Raamses, the Red Sea, etc. In Arabia he tasted 
the BD-called manna, and convinced himself by experiments 
that it wag quito different from that heavenly manna which 
God gave the Israelites during their wanderings through the 
Arabian desert. While staying in Tiberias in Palestine, he 
devoted himself to the study of old manuscripts of the Bible, 
and had conferences with the elders of the congregation on 
that subject Tiberias was certainly not the only town in 
Palestine which he visited, but it is doubtful whether he ven- 
tured upon entering the Holy City, which at the time when a 
Christian sovereign ruled in it would not offer to the Jewish 
pilgrim any protection or gaiety. There are some critics, 
both of the old and modern school, who are of the opinion 
that Ibn Ezra never was in Jerusalem, because his remarks 
touching its topography are based on imitgination rather 
than on personal inreatigation, and appear to be in direct 
Opposition to the residts of modern scientific researches. . . . 
" Even from the scanty remarks which we find in hii 
commentaries, we may conclude how attentively he observed 
everything in the countries through which he traveled. He 
studied everywhere the character and customs of the people, 
their dress, and food. . . . Ili^ remarks on the Nile, on the 
Mediterranean, the difference of time between London or 
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odtar places ud JeniBatcm, and similar intercBting obaer- 

''raB) alioiT that ho made bimself wall acqaaiiited with 
plijrB>t:al, mathematicBl, and politiciJ geography of tlie 
mnoui Muntri«8 through which he passed. It ueed hardly 
bs nid, that the condition of the Jews, the opinion and 
knowlMlgo which other people had of bis brethren, were 
m»tl«ii ol great interest to Ibo Esra. A fev remarks on 
tfaat point tell us how strange and sorrowful tlie results of 
hia nMBTcfaes are, and how much he himself muet have 
Mtfnod w « Jewish tMTekr. 

"A enrioos SBMdote m rdatod in coimatiaB widt bk 
tnvela. It i« Mid, tiat once when ba WMaaboMdmrw cl 
with HUM ot hia popiU, angiog rtom eonpelled du cap- 
tun to thiow oreiy Binlh nuu orerboard i br mma» of ui 
■Igebiweal f onniik, whiA bk imrthwtiral bamriodgo bad 
diaoannd, bs plaoad binudf and hia paa^ln locii apoai- 
tion that tlie Eidal- namber neror naehed ona ti tbem t but 
neither the plan of the captain nor the conntei^plot of Ifan 
Ezra is lufflciently known." 

Ibn Ezra found a home for tome years in Italy, and he 
lived in Borne, Lucca, JUantna, and Salerno. Rome disap- 
pointed htm with the iterance of its inhabitants and the 
incapacity of the pope. He devoted himself to his stadies 
and to literary production for some months in that ci^, his 
commentaries on the Bible being commenced there. His 
books on E^desiostes and Job were published while he was 
there, and were well deceived by his people. FriedUnder 
says, " Be wortbily nsed the ample opportunities given in 
these works for the display of lus talents, experience, and 
knowledge. His style and mode of witticism, his principles 
and arguments, most have been entirely new to his brethren 
in Italy, where the study of the Talmad and Midrash, and 
the style of Kalir's poetry, seems to have obtained the vic- 
tory over the exegetical, grammatical, philosophical, and 
Ketical works of the Spanish school. We are not informed 
w far he sacceeded in enlisting among the Italian Jewish 
communities the attention and respect due to these branches 
of learning ; bat this is certain, that he found friends and 
admirers, who eagerly listened to his instruction, and gladly 
provided for his livelihood." 

In Lucca Ibn Ezra remained for a longer period, and he 
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culled it his resideiipe. There be wrote on aBtronomy and 
mathemat.i(^9, aad there he produced his eommentary on 
e illness came upon him, which caused him 
to make a vow tlint it he recovered he would write a com- 
mentaiy on the Pentateaclt. This work he began at the 
age of eixty-foar. but he uontpleted it, and then rewrote it. 
This commentary is regarded as the most original and 
learned of alt his writings. 

After this he visited England and lived for some time in 
London. His fame had preceded him, and he was welconied 
by bis bretliren. While in London he wrote a, piunpblet on 
the study of the Law and the nature of the Divine Com- 
mandments, and another on the time when the Sabbath day 
commences. The Erst of these works was written for " a 
certain Salomon," who is described by him as being " a 
man of truth, upright, and Goil-fearing." After leaving 
London he retarned to France, where he had been for some 
time previous to his visit to Enj^land ; and there he con- 
tinued his literary labors. In the south of France, at 
Bcziferes and Rhodez, be lived honored and respected by 
his people ; and under these happy auspices his commen- 
taries were continued. Ibn Exra died at the age of seventy- 
five. One authority says he died at Rome. Jan. 23. 1167; 
but the Encyrlopindia, Brilannira gives the date as 1168, 
FriedUnder says he died in Kalahorrn, on tlie frontier of 
Navarre, as some report, or in Rome according to other 
authorities. 

Through all the years of bis wanderings he was very 
busy as a writer, gaining a wide fame as a theologian, 
philosopher, physician, astronomer, mathematii'ian. and poet. 
He wrote a work on astronomy, another on the Talmnd, 
and he was especially able as a writer on Hebrew grammar. 
His great work was a series of Commentaries on the Old 
Testament, inchidiiig all its hooka, though a few of these do 
not now exist. The writer in the Ennjclopadia Bntannuta 
says his " commentaries are acknowledged to be of great 
value ; he was the ftrst who raised Biblical exegesis to the 
rank of a science, interpreting the te«t according to its literal 
sense, and ilhislratitig it from cognate languages." He 
usually wrote in the Jewish or vulgar dialect of the Hebrew, 
but he was familiar with the classical Hebrew, as well as 
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with Aramaic and ATubii-. His elyle wan elegant, but 
ciBe, occaBionaJly epi^ammatic, and Hometinies obixrure. 
He waa a. strong thinker, his works bIjow a philosophical 
turn of mind ; and lie waa intimate with the natural sciencea, 
HH they were taught in his day, and especially anioug the 
&1l>ot8 and Arabs. He luid a. leaning towards Hstrology, as 
nearly all men interested in physical science then had, for 
iistrunomy was then hut another nanie for astrology ; but he 
was an acute and inquiiing observer. He was in the habit, 
when on his travels, of lecturing at the places where be 
stopped on grammar, theology, astronomy, and other sub- 
jects. In England Joseph Mandeville was in this way one 
of hia pupils. 

Ibn Ezra found in Flatoniem, as modified first hy the 
Ne»-FlfttoiiiBti and then by the AnUui tbmkan, &■ buls 
of hU philoMpbj. He beliered that the nsiTene eent^n* 
an ideu element, ifhich never pUMS kwkj; and alao a 
material element, nhich is subject to constuit change and 
deitraction. What to Flato was of the nature of reason or 
mental activity was to Ibn Ezra of the nature of spiritual 
exbtences. To bim the ideals were purely spiritual, in- 
visible, everlasting; also they occDi)y the heaven of 
heavens, and are the models after which the universe ia 
formed. In his cosmology these ideals or angelic creatures 
create the universe and govern it, as the deputies of God. 
Friedlllnder says that to Ibn Eira " the ideals bear a strong 
resemblance to the fixed, eternal laws of nature, by which 
the Cosmos is regulated ; but on the other hand they seem 
to participate in the properties of the Biblical angels, and to 
be charged with executing the decrees of the Almighty." 
God, the. ideals, and the material world, are related to each 
other as genera, species and individua. In this way he 
held to the immanence of God, for God creates and sustains 
all things. 

Man is a microcosm, created in the image of God, and 
solely by the will of the Almighty. This makes man nnlika 
all other created beings, for be owes bis supremacy to the 
Bonl. to bis being of like nature with God. Man has a 
double nature ; he is spiritual and be is material. Aa a 
spiritual being he has< free will ; as a material being be has 
desire, lust, and passion. Will is beset with many material 
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tetDptations, but through ita freedom il is able b 
tLeiD. The following suniniaiy of Ibii Ezra's teai'hinga 
about the aoiil will be o£ interest in connectiou with Brown- 
ing's poem : " Id the ]>resence of the claiois of the divine 
and immurtiU elemeut of our existence, the well-being of the 
earthly and nii>rtttl body cannot be the leading object of all 
our thoughts and actions. The soul, only a stranger and 
prisoner in the boily, tilled with a burning desire to return 
home to its heavenly abode, certainly demands our principal 
attetitiun. If we succeed in securing for the soul its perfec- 
tion niid hapjiiness, these will be enjoyed forever ; ii we fail, 
the loss is mucti more to be deplored tlian the forfeited well- 
being of the body. 

" The greatest happiness of the soul is said to consist in 
the highent and moat perfect knowledge of God. The soul 
descends from heaven as a tabula, rasa, a blank, which ia 
to be filled up with the knowledge gathered here on earth 
during a sojourn in the body. On the attainment of this 
object the soul's true liappinesa depends ; in case of succens, 
the soul is received into the chorus of angels which surround 
the throne of the Almighty and delight Ln the splendor of 
hia everlasting glory. 

■' The power of determining the future of the soul is 
entirely in the will of man. It must therefore be man's 
primary duty to do everything by which his will may be 
influenced in favor of his heavenly souL . . . The know* 
ledge of God cannot he attained by direct means ; it can 
only indirectly be approached by the study of his works in 
the aniverse. and especially in coan, the microcosm. By 
knowing ourselves, by considering how the invisible, incor- 
poreal, immortal soul fills and governs the whole visible, 
mutable body, wo are by analogy enabled to conceive the 
idea of an invisible. et«Tnal Being, who fills and governs tlie 
whole universe. The investigation of the origin, nature, and 
aim of the soul is therefore indispensable to all who wish to 
find the right path of life. . ■ ■ 

" It is not so much the soul of the righteous that is to bo 
everlasting, as — to use the figure of the tabula rasa applied 
to the orii.'inal state of the soul — the divine vfriting in- 
aoribed thereon, tliat is to say, tlie knowledge acquired by 
the soul during ita connection with the body. ... So long as 
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the mind ie on its road to perfection, gathering more and 
more knowledge, subject and object are not identical ; but 
when it arrives at the highest degree of perfection, it has 
acquired that truth which includes all elements of human 
knowledge. The soul is then like God, who in perceiving 
anything, is the subject which perceives, the object per- 
ceived, and the perception itself. When the metital faculties 
of man reach this degree of perfection, thej are no longer 
a quality or action of the soul, they are the eool itself, in ft 
new form ; they are like an angel, ' cleaving nnto the Most 
High,' and participate, to some extent at least, in his divine 
power. ... In the same way the soul which has acquired 
a true knowledge of the Eternal, itt believed to share in his 
eternity, and to receive tlie reward wliich no eye except that 
of the Eternal ever saw, but which 'he wiU bestow on those 
who wait on him." " 

Dr. M. FriedlanUer has deTOtcd five volnmes to an expo- 
rition of the writings of Ibn Ezra, and these are published 
for The Society of Hebrew Literatore, by TrUbner & Co., 
Jjondon. The first series of these volumes consists of three 
works. The first contains The Commentary of Ibn Eara 
on Isaiah, edited from MSS., and translated, with notes, 
introduction, and indexes. The introduction contains the 
biography which has been condensed above. The second 
volume contains the Anglican version of the book of the 
Prophet Isaiah emended according to the commenlarj' of 
Ibn Ezra. The third volume contains the Hebrew text of 
the commentary on Isaiah, edited according to manuscripts. 
The second series consists of two volumes. The first volume 
contains an account of the phUosophy of Ibn Ezra, including 
his cosmogony, anthropology, and theology ; also an essay 
on the writings of Ibn Ezia, describing his commentaries, 
where manuscripts of them may be found, the various 
editions which have been printed, and much other rare 
bibliographical information. It concludes with unedited 
fragments of Ibn Ezra's commentaries, in Hebrew. The 
second volume of this series treats of the connection of Ibn 
Ezra's system of philosophy with that of his predecessors 
and immediate successorsi 

Many of the manuscripU of Ibn Ezra's writings are eon- 
buned in English libnriec His commentaries have been 
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Freqaently edited and quoted from by Biblical stndents 
among the Hebrews. His contiuent^ry on LumentationB 
was translated into EaglisI) in 161.'>, that on Ruth in 1703, 
and that on Shir kashthirim. by H. J. Mathews, London, 
1874. 

The potter's wheel of L 26 is from Isaiah Ixiv. 8 and 
Jeremiah xviii. 2-6. FranciB Quarles, in his MvMems, 
uses the same metajihor : — 

" Eternal Potter, wliiHe blest hands did laj 
Mf coarse foandBtiaD from s sod of r\%j. 

Thou knoff'sl cut slsnder tosmI ' a apt to break : 
Oh. mend what Thon luut made, whut 1 hitve broka; 
Look, look, ititb geutlti ejes. and in Th; da; 
DE rei^^eance, Lord, reueiuber I am cla;." 

See Berdoe's Browning's Mfssaffe to hU Time ; Poet- 
Lore. 1 : 57 : Rolfe's Sdect Poems, and Coreon's Introduo- 
tUm. Diider the titlf Grovi Old Along with Me the 
first part of this poem haa been set to music by Georgiana 
Schuyler j New York, G. Schirmer. 

Ran^ Qentilhoinme. The tirxt of the poets in Two 
Poefs nf Ci-oiiic, wliicli «eo. 

Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, or Turf and 
Towers, Published by Smith, Elder &. Cii., London, 
1873 ; at the end the poem is dated " January 23, 1873." 
P^es, i.-vi.. 1-282. Dedicated "To Miss Thackeray," who 
has since become Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

Mrs. Orr thus describes ihe manner in which the poem 
came to have its name : " The narrative is addressed to 
Miss Annie Thackeray [the novelist, and daiigliter of W. 
M. Thackeray] ; and its supposed DCcasiDii is tliat of a 
meeting which took place at St. Rambert — actually St. 
Anbin^ between hep and Mr. Browning, in the summer of 
1872. She had laughingly called the district '' White Cot- 
ton NightrCap Country," from its sleepy appearance, and 
the universal white cap of even its male inhabitants. Mr. 
Browffing, being acquainted with the tragedy of Clairvanx 
[wliicb gave origin to the poem], thought Jied Cotton Night- 
Cap Conntry would be more appropriate ; and adopted it 
for his story, an Mins Thackeray had adopted hers for one 
which she promised to write." 

The story told in the poem is one of actual occurrence. 
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the pardculars of which came to the knowledf^e ( 
ing during the fiumnier of 1872, a jiart of vhirh he sjient IQ 
that part of Nurnioiidy vhich lies south of Uie mouth of the 
Seine, in the province of CalvadoB. The chief actor in this 
bit of real life was one Antoine Mellerio, a Parisian jew- 
eler. He formed an illicit connection with Anna de Beau- 
pr^ ; and between iheni there grew up a veiy strong and 
persistent aSeetion. He chose to live outside Paris rather 
tliaii abnndon her, and bee&nie a resident of St. Aubin. 
Tiiis illicit relation gradually unfolded itself into tlie tra- 
gedy which is described by Browning, ending with tlie sui- 
cade uf Jdellerio. 

In the poem ms written the names of tlie actors and 
placea were correctly given, bnt when the poem was being 
rerised in proof-sheets thqr wei« clianged from prudential 
nuoni, becaoH the last act in the tragedy occuiTed only a 
brief period prior to the writing of the poem. 

Browning sobmitted the proof-«heet8 of the poem to his 
friend Lord Coleridge, then the English Attorney-General, 
afterwarde Chief Justice, who thought that a case of libel 
might lie for what was said, however improbable such ac- 
tion might be. He accordingly changed the names to 
fictitious ones. It was the year following tliis, and the pub- 
lication of the poem, that the appeal against the judgment 
in favor of the will of Mellerio was disniissed, and the 
case finally set at rest in hanuony with the conclosion 
reached by the poet. 

In the second edition of her Hand-Bex^ Mrs. Orr gives 
the correct names, as furnished to her by Browning him- 
self. These names will be found on the following pages of 
the Riverside edition of 1889 : — 

1. The Firm Miranda = Mellerio Brothers. 

2. St. Rambert^St. Aubin. Joyeiu, Joyoos-Gianl = 
Lion, Lionesse. 

3. Vire = Caen. 

9. St. Ramberteee = St Aubinese. * 

10. Londres ^ Donvres. 

11. London =; Dover. La Roche = Conrcelle. Monliea 
=^ Berniferes. Villeneuve := Langmne. Pons ^ Li^c. \m 
Bavissante ^ La D^ivrande. 

12. Raimbaux ^ Bayeox. Morillon = Hugonin. Mire- 
coort^ Bonuechose. 
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= Madrid. 

= TaiUev.lle. Gonlliiet= B^ny. Hous- 

lAoDce ^ Aiitoine. 
I Miranda, Liondon and New York " ^ 
" Mellerio Brothers " ; Meller, people say. 

. Rare Vi^eante =; Dell Yvrande. Aldahert ^^ Begno- 
herl. Eldoberl =^ Ragnobert. Mailleville = Beaudoin. 
Chaumont^r=Q«elen. Vertgalatil ^Talleyrand. 
31. RavUsantisli^^D^livrandiah. 

35. Clara de Milleficurs ^ Anna de Beaapr^. Coliseum 
Street ^= Mironiesnil Street 

. Steiner:=Mayer, Coniinercy = Larocy. Sierck^ 
Mctz. 

39. Muhlhausen ^ Debacker. Cartiiio Centofanti = 
Miranda di Mongino. 
42. Portugal = Italy. 
47. Vaillant= Muriel. 

52, Thirty-three ^ Twonty-flTO. 

53. Beaumont r^ Pasqaier. 
68. Seeaux =: Gsrges. 

66. The "guide " recommendud to Miranda was M. 
Joseph Milsand, who was always at St. Aubio during the 
bathing season, and who was an old fi-iend of Browning's. 

70. Lnc de la Maisnn Rouge i= Jean de la Becqneti^re. 
Claise i= Vire. Maude ^= Anne. 

71. Dionysios^ Eliezer. S«holasttca:= Elizabeth. 
74. Twentieth = Thirteenth. 

83. Fricquot = Picot. 

In the edition of 1888 two of the names have been 
changed to the correct ones. On page 15 Ma^lrJlcne was 
Turiaese in the first edition. On page 43 Gustave was 
Aljred in the first edition. 

The conflict in tlie mind of Antoine Mellerio between 
illicit love and Ultramontane Christianity is a pari of the 
actual hiittory which is the basis of the poem. In a men- 
■nre the pnem may be regarded as a satire on the exagger- 
ated religion then bo murh in vogue in France, which wor- 
ahiped iinitges, m:ide pilgrimages, and expected miracles. 
What is ascribed to Miranda in this direction applies in a 
large degree to that remarkable movement towards medie- 
valism in religion. 
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The home ol Mellerio is St. Aubin, a, email 1 
Ikgo in CalviuiuB. Menry Blackburn, in his Normandtf 
Picturesque^ Buys that '* Nine or ten minor eea-lMthing 

Elacee are situated north of Caen and Bayenx, in the fol- 
iwtng order : Lion, Luc, X>angrune, St. Aubin, CoarBealles, 
Araiiianches, Aruelles, Vurville, and Grandcamp. where ac- 
coiiimodatiun is more or less limited, and board and lodging 
does not cost more than seven or eight francs a day in the 
Heasou. Tbey are generally spoken of in the French guiiie- 
booUs as ' fit only for fathers of families.' St. Aubin, 
about tw't'lve miles from Caen, is one of the best." 

Mi-s. Katlierine S. Macquoid's ITirouyk Normandy de- 
scribes several of the places mentioned in the poem. " Dili- 
gences go several times a day [from Caen] to Coursenlles 
and DoQvres — where there is a veiy remarkable chureh, 
and also close by the chapel of La Dflivrande — to Bcr- 
nitres, St. Aiibiii, Lion. Langi-une, Trouville. ViUers, Houl- 
gate, Beuzeval, Cabourg^ut^Dives ; and many Caennaia 
go out to one or other of the smaller of these watering- 
places several times in the week for bathing. . . . 

" There are some very interesting Romanesque churches 
iu the small watering-places in the neighborhood of Caen. 
At Luc there is a nave of the twelfth century, and at Lion- 
Bur-Her a remarkable and lofty tower of the same date. 
At Lion, too, there is a charming chateau of the Renus- 
sance period : it is very elegant, with its tall slated roof 
and picturesque tourelles, its hold staircase tow«r, and lofly 
chimneys. 

" The f atnouB pilgrimage church of La IMlivTande, at 
Doflvres [a little to the north of Caen], called Notre Dame 
de la Dilivrande, first built in the twelfth century, haa 
been mostly rebuilt, but there is a little of the old work left 
in the arcades north and west. A quaint little book, dated 
1642, says that 'Robert CenaUs, Bishop of Avranches, 
affirms tl^ the first chapel of IMivrande was built by St. 
Regnobert, the disciple and successor of St. Exup^re, the 
first Bishop of Bayeux, to which city he was also Uie apos- 
tle, being sent there by his master, St Clement, disciple 
and contemporary of St. Peter. Bat during the reign of 
Louis L, King of France, Norman barbarians and idola- 
ten cun« from Norway, accompanied by the Dane*, and 
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made & descent into Gaal in the year 830, and after this 
made several other inroads, ravaging all Neuetria. Tliey 
profuned and burned all rliurrlies. . . . 

" ' Now tiie image oE Nutre-Diime, which was in the chapel 
of Lft Duiivraixle, remained buried under the ru! 
said chapel about two hundred years, that \a to 
the year 830 till the time i>F William II. of this n 
began to govern at the beginning of the eleventh century. 

" ' There lived at that time a lord named Uuldwin, C'uuni 
of the Beasin [Caen, fiaj'eux, and Ht Lo], who held his 
hnrony of DoQvres of the Ilishop of Bayeux, tlie shepherd 
of which lord perceived that one of his rams often retired 
from the flock and ran to a. place near tlie ptwture, there 
with its fool and its horns struck and scraped the earth, and 
then, being tired, lay down on the place where i 
image of the Virgin in the chapel of the D^ivraii 
ram never ate, anil yet it was the fattest ai the flock. The 
count, tliinking that this was a warning sent from heaven, 
went to the spot, together with the nobility, with a holy 
hermit, and with a great vruwd of people who ran thither 
from surrounding places. 

" ' He commanded that the trench which the ram had be- 
gun to make sliould be laid bare, and in it was found the 
image of Uotre-Darae. more than eight hundreil years oUI. 
This image was carried in solemn procession witli universal 
joy by all tlie people into the ehuri'h of DoOvrea. but was 
soon taken back by an angel to the place where it had been 
found. Then the Count, understanding the Divine will, 
founded and caused to be built on the s])ot the chapel, which 
now exists, and gave it to messieurs of Bayeux.' 

"Tliia little hook goes on to narrate the miraculous cures 
wrought by Notre- Dnme de la IMii-rande ; also gives rea- 
sons for the presence of images in churches — reasons why 
lUey are venerable and how they are to bo regarded — rea- 
sons why they are to be kissed and touched with devuliun — 
reasons for pi l^rri mages, etc. 

" Ln Delivrande is still a favorite shrine for pilgrimages, 
and the church is tilled with votive ofTerings and tabids. 

" At Langrune there is an interesting church of the thir- 
teenth century, with a lovely taperbg spire ; aad near Ber- 
niferea there is a very curious sunken road." 
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1863 i Dramatie Lgritm, 1868. 

" TlNm two nneonTMitieBBl BobMBi«B bren," txjm Pm- 
fessor Corson, " strolling together at night, at their own 
aweet will, see down the court along which they ar« strdl- 
iDff, three lampions flare, which indicate some hig plaee or 
ouer where the respectables do congregate ; and the wobmii 
Mya to the companion, with a htimorom sarcasm. Put for< 
ward yonr best foot ! that is, we most be very correct pan 
ing along here in this brilliant light By the loven are 
evidently meant George Sand (the speaker) and Jules 
Sandeau, with whom she lived in Paris, after sho left ber 
bnshand, M. Dudevant. They took just such tmeonveB* 
taonal night-strolls together, in the streets of Paris." 

Nettleehip's Robert Browning : Sstayt and Thmightt, 
gives an interesting interpretation. 

Return of the Drusee, The. A Tragedjr- Written 
in 1840, in five days, and in manuscript was at first named 
"Hansoor the Hierophant.'* BeJU and PomegrancUet, 
namher fonr, 1843. As first pnbliahad the title was thns 
given : The Return of the Druset. A Tragedy, in Five 
Acta. By Robert Browning. Author of " Parac^eue." 
Time H—. Poetical Work*, 1863. in second volnme, 
with Tragediet and Other Playt. The action of the pixy 
occnpies bat one day. 

The Dnues are a tribe or religions sect who inhabit the 
Lebanon, Syria, to the northward of Falealine. TIm^ Amw 
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a remnrk&ble amalgntration of races — Peru&n, Arab, 
Koord, anil perhitps Crusader, tugetiier with other admix- 
tures. Their religion is ako u coniliination of many faiths, 
including Mohammediinisni, Cliristianity, Zoroaattianism, 
Judaism, and Gnoetieism. 

The Druse religion originated with Hakem Biatnr Allah, 
or Bemrillah, the sixth Futimite Caliph of EgypL He was 
a ri'uel man, and given to deeds of the most fanatical ctiar- 
act«r. He was of a persecuting nature, opposed to intetti' 
pemnce and licentiousness, and full of zeal for religioua 
reformation. When lie had reigned twenty-one years, in 
the year 407 of the Hegira, lOlti of the Christian cm, he 
announced himself as the tenth incarnation of the Spirit of 
God. Associated with him in the promulgation of the new 
faith were Haraz^ and Darazi, Moiiammcdan mystics, who 
are thought by some writers to have been the real founders 
of the Druse religion. Bemrillah gave up his old religion, 
proclaimed toleration, and began to disseminate the new 
doctrines. Darazi set forth tlie Druse doctrines in tha 
mosque at Cairo, with all the power of tlie Caliph's sanction 
and influence, but the j>eople nearly mobbed him. The 
faith was then secretly promulgated in Cairo, and many be- 
came converts. Hamz^, who was the vizier of Bemrillah, 
zealously labored in its behalf, and with success. He de- 
Teloped the doctrinal and ritualistic features t>f the new 
faith, and combined with its Mohammedan teachings many 
doctrines from Moses, the Gospels, and the Sufi allegories. 

In the meantime, Darazi was sent by Bemrillah to the 
Lebanon, where he established the faith. It is said he 
gave his name to the Drtise people, but another origin for 
the word is given by some writers. He attempted to net 
for himself, as an independent prophet, bat the people did 
not favor this, and he perished in a religious quarrel. 

Bemrillah was bitterly opposed in Cairo by those who 
did not accept him as an incarnation of God, a doctrine 
wpecially offensive to t)ie Mohammedans. He waa proba- 
bly secretly assassinated ; at least, he suddenly disappeared, 
»nd DO trace of him conld be fonnd. His disappearance 
takes a prominent ]>lace in the Druse conception of the in- 
Cftmation. After his death the new faith made no headway 
in £gypt, and was soon wholly transferred to the Lebanon. 
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There it has maintained itself with a remarkable persifi- 
ence ever since. The Druse people now nomber between 
fifty thousand and one hundr^ thotuand people, and per- 
haps have never exceeded the latter number. They are an 
inaependent nation, speaking the Arabic language, and have 
> developed an eztensiTe literature of their own, mostiy reli* 
gious and theologicaL Almost nothing was known about 
..>them until their quarrel with the Maronites in 1843, which 
was again renewed in I860. The following summary of 
the Druse &ith is given by Colonel Churchill in the vohuna 
which he devotes to that people : — 

*' To acknowledge one only God, without endeavoring to 
penetrate the nature -of his being and attributes, (indeed the 
Druses are so far from admitting attributes in God, that his 
Intelligence, his Will, his Justice, his Word, are, in thmr 
sjTstem, created beings and ministers of God, his first pro- 
ductions ;) to confess that he can neither be comprehended 
by the senses nor described by language ; to believe that the 
Divinity has made itself manifest to men, at different 
epochs, in the human form, without partaking of human 
weakness and frailty ; and that the Divinity appeared for 
the last time, in the fifth century of the Hegira of Moham- 
med, under the figure of Hakem-biamar Allah, and that, 
after that, no other manifestation is to be expected ; that 
Hakem disappeared in the year 411 of the Hegira, or 1021 
A. D., to prove the faith of his servants, and to give occa- 
sion for the falling off of apostates, who had only embraced 
the true religion from worldly motives ; that he will re- 
appear in due time in glory and majesty, to triumph over all 
his enemies, to extend his empire over the whole earth, and 
to give the kingdom to his faithful worshipers. 

*' To believe the Universal Intelligence is the first of 
God*s creations, — the only direct and immediate produc- 
tion of his Almighty power ; that he has appeared on earth 
simultaneously with each manifestation of the Divinity ; 
and that, lastly, in the time of Hakem, he took the figure 
of Haraz^, the son of Ali, the son of Ahmed ; that it is by 
his ministry and agency that all things have been produced ; 
that he alone possesses the knowledge of all truths ; that he 
is the first Minister of the true religion ; that it is he who 
communicates, directly or indirectly, to other ministers, and 
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to simple believers, but in different degrees and proportions, 
the knoirledge and the grace which he receives immediately 
from the Divinity, and of which he is the sole medium; 
that he alone has direct access to the Deity, stnnding as 
Mediator between the Supreme Being and the great family 
of mankind. 

"To acknowledge that Hnmz^ it is to whom Hakem will 
intrust his sword, in the last dny, to smite all his adversa- 
ries, to make his religion triumphant, and to distribute re- 
wards and punishments to every one according to his 
deserts ; to know the other ministers of the Unitarian reli- 
gion, and the rank and offices which belong to each of them 
individually, and to render them that obedience and sub- 
mission which u due. 

"To confess that all souls were created by the Universal 
Intelligence ; that the number of human beings is always 
the same, — neither increasing nor decreasing; but that 
Bonis pass from one body to another : that they rise and be- 
come perfecteil in excellence, or deteriorat« and become 
lost and degrade<l, according to their love and attachment 
to the truth, or their neglect and disregard of it ; to prac- 
tice the seven commandments which the religion of Hamr^ 
imposes on his followers, and more esjiecially those which in- 
culcate a strict regard to truth in words, charity towards the 
brethren, entire reimnciation of all former modes of belief, 
and complete and unreserved submission to the will of Giod. 

" And, finally, to confess that all preceding religions what- 
ever were but types, more or less complete, of the only true 
religion, — all their legal and ceremonial precepts and in- 
junctions, but allegories ; and that the revelation of the 
true religion necessarily induces the complete abolition of 
all anterior ones. Such is an abridgment of the principal 
points of belief laid down in the reU^on of the Di'uses, of 
which Ham;r^ is the founder, and the followers of which 
are called Unitarians." 

The doctrine of incarnation is a cardinal one with the 
Dmses, and they teach that ten such manifestations have 
appeared, lliese have been Ali, Albar, Alya, Kloill, K^m, 
Hoe», Aziz. Ahou Zerhariali. Mansour, and Hnkem ; but 
it is Hakem who bus taken all these forms. At the end 
of things he will come again to conquer the world and to 
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"mn called mfipuiHoim, wned t 
Divine, Hnmsn, BofBl, Celertlal, Hd SaUiinei farm tfca 
■tjle of the Draaee, the IdDgdam ii the ssUne doetaiiM «l 
the UnitariMi religion, the moa ■■ in the Go^wl ths ki» 
dom of heaven is the doetrine of Jeeoe Qniot^ and tha ^i& 
dren of the kingdom the diieiplea of that doetriiw. The 
hnman flgnree nnder which the Loid appeared aie MOifr 
timee called ' placea and enTek^iee,' but it ia Bwential to ot 
aaiTe, that theae fignna moot not he eonfanndad with tha 
HniDanl^ of the Lend, which aniidat all theae ebangca it 
always the lame, and ineeparablj ^larlieipatea in aU tha 
uajeaty and immntalHli^ of the Dinni^. 

" The idea of the Dniwa is, that the Lord'e Hvanamkr i* 
eoeral with his Divinify ; andUioaKh foratinwbwaadotBed 
upon with the flesh, its ineompnhenrible and ineflSaUe ea- 
eence remuned ever the same ; and thns, if a Droae Oekal 
be asked whether he believes that God became flesh, he 
scoots the idea as impious and absurd, because in his mind 
he draws thia nice distinction, that God did not become 
flesh, but assumed the veil of the flesh, in the same way as 
a man putting on a robe does not be<^onie the robe." 

Under the name of " Day of Besurrection " the Dnees 
teach that atimt! will come when their faith will be publicly 
manifested in the sight of all men, that all apoatates and 
unbelievers will be punished, and that they will enter into 
glorious reward. Haliem will then enter upon a period of 
triumph, when he will reign on the earth, and the Saints 
will share in his kingdom. It is thought be will first appear 
in China, but his triumph will be complete throughout the 
earth. In this new order of things Hakem will appear as 
the Lord God, and Hamz^ will be manifested as his Mes- 
siah or Word. A Druse book, as quoted by ChurchiU, thus 
describes the coming of Hakem: — 

" As for UB, we belong to the Lord, we put all our trust 
in him, we keep norselves firmly and immovably attached 
to the Messiah (Haniz^), to be protected against the terrors 
of that day, which the tongue must fail to describe ; of that 
day when our hearts and our eyes will receive their perfect 
recompense ; when our Lord Hakem will reveal himself to 
his creatures, in a creature's form ; of that day when all 
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epirita and sonU nill tvemble for Fear, and when our Lurd 
will show himself in bis Glocifieil Humanity in great glory, 
surrounded by an inoumerable euinpuny of angels and arch- 
angels, and will ca-use his Unity to be adored- All the ends 
of the earth shall be submitted to him i all heads shall bow 
in humble submission before him ; all created sab«tancea 
shall confess that he is Lord Gixl, most holy, onto whom 
belong Might, Majesty and Dominion, for ever and ever ! 
Then a voice shall cry. To whom belongs the kingdom ? 
and it shall be answered. It belongs to Hakem, who can 
neither slumber nor sleep. The balances will be set, all 
actions shall be judged, all resources shall be taken away 
from liars and impostors ; the evil and shameful things 
which were hidden shall be brought to light and exposed 
before all eyes, and the true Messiah will render to each 
soul the reward of its deeds. The upright and just will 
enter into joy and felicity, as the price of their faith. 
Then unbelievers will repent of the calumnies which they 
have uttered against the Sainlfi. For the Almighty power 
shall have been made visible ; Truth shall have been mani- 
fested; dincernraent eSected amongst men; tlie days of 
trial and tribulation shall have ended ; and those who be- 
lieved gltull liast^ii to enter into the Sanctuary of everlast- 
ing joy, peace, anil felicity." 

None of the works consulted indicate that the Druses 
were ever at any time located on an islet of the southern 
Sporades, or ttuit the faith hua ever been accepted outaidft 
of Egypt, Arnbia. and Syria. The tierce conflict in 1843 
between the Druses and the Maronites doubtless led to the 
writing of this drama. 

The foliowing works are authorities on the Druses and 
their religion : Driiaea of the Lebanon, G- W. Chasseaud ; 
Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon, arid Notes on their 
Seligian, H. H. M. Herbert, Earl of Caernarvon : Mount 
Lebanon ; a Ten Years' Resuisnce, Colonel C. H. Church- 
ill j Researches into the Religions of Sifria, Rev. John 
Wortabet; La ThSoganie des Druses, U. Guys; Bxposi de 
la RHigion dea Driisea, Silvestre de Sacy. It is quit« 
probable Browning drew from the last work for his know- 
ledge of the Druses, as it was published in 1828. The best 
and fullest exposilion in English of the religion of the 
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Druses ia contained in the secotitl Tolume of Colonel 
ChurchiirB work, which m wholly devoted to their doctriiiBS, 
rites, and morality. A more recent work is that by the 
Earl of Caei-narron. 

See Alexander. In his Stories from Robert Broxcninij, 
Mr. F. M. Holland gives a brief account of the Druses, aud 
turns the drama into a prose story. In Miss Burt's Brown- 
ing's Wovieii Anael is discussed in the chapter headed 
" The Picture of Faith." 

Reverie. Asolando, 1889. 

Ring and the Book. The. Published in London by 
Smith, £ld(!i- & Co., with the author's name given as 
" Robert Browning, M. A., Honorary Fellow of Balliol 
C3ollege, Oxford." VoL I., November, 1868; Vol. II., 
December, 1868; Vol. III., January, 1869; Vol. IV., 
February, 1869. Each volume contained three books. 

A book found in Florence was the basis of this poem. 
From personal information turnirlied by the poet, and from 
ft careful study of the book from which Browning drew hia 
informaUon, Mrs. Orr wrote her account of the murder 
trial which this poem describes. Her Sand'Book must be 
drawn upon because of its accuracy, and because it gives 
details important to an understanding of the poem, and not 
elsewhere obtainable. 

" Mr. Browning was strolling one day through a sqoare 
in Florence, the Piazza San Lorenzo, which is a standing 
market for old clothes, old furniture, and old cnrioutieB of 
every kind, when a parchment-covered book attracted hia 
eye, from amidst the artistic or nondescript rubbish of one 
of the stalls. It was the record of a murder which had 
taken pl&ce in Rome, and bore inside it an inscription [Id 
LalmJ which Mr. Browning thus transcribes [page 3 j : — 

' A Romui Miirder.CBM : 

Of Ouido FruicsuKhiui, nobleman. 
With certain Poor the out-throata in hia pay. 
Tried, a]t fiie, and foond ^ilty and put to death 
3y heading or hanging as befitted ranks, 
At Home on Febrnarj Twenty-Two, 
Since our aaWation Sixteen Ninetj'-Eigkl : 
Wherein it ia disputed if, and when, 
Hoibuiila may kill adulterona wivea, yet 'scap* 
The cnatomary forfeit. ' 
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"The book proved, on examination, to contain the whole 
history uf the case, an carried on in writing, after the fashion 
of those days ; pleadings and counter-pleadings, the depo- 
sitions of defeiidaots and witnesses ; manuscript letters an- 
nouncing the esBcution of the morderer. and the ' instru- 
ment of the Definitive Sentence' which established the 
perfect innocence of the murdered wife : these various 
documents having been collected and bound together by 
some person interested in the trial, pussibly the very Cen- 
cini, friend of the Pranccscliini family, to whom the manu- 
script letters are addressed, Mr. Browning bought the 
whole for the value of eightpence, and it became the raw 
material of what appeared four years later as The Ring 
and tk« Book. 

"This name is explained as follows: The story of the 
Pranceschini i^ase, as Mr. Browning relates it. forms a circle 
of evidence to its one central truth : and this circle was 
n which the worker in Etruscan 
intal circlet which will be worn as 
n ring. The pure metal is too soft to bear hammer or file ; 
it must be mixed with uUoy to gain the necessary power of 
resistance. The ring once formed and embossed, the alloy 
is disengaged, and n pure gold ornament remains. Mr. 
Browning's material was also inadequate to his purpose, 
thoi^h from a different cause. It was too hard. It was 
'pare crude fact,' secreted from the fluid being of the men 
and women whose experience it had formed. In its existing 
state it would have broken up under the artistic attempt 
to weld and round it. He supplied an alloy, the alloy of 
fancy, or — as he also calls it — of one fact more : this fact 
being the eclio of those past existences awakened within bis 
own. He breathed into the dead reeoril the breath of his 
own life; and when his ring of evidence had re-formed, 
first in elastic then in solid strength, here delicately incised, 
there broadly 8tam)>ed with tinman thought and passion, he 
could cast fancy aside, and bid his readers recognize in 
what he set before them nnndnlterated human truth. 

" All this was not effected at once. The separate scenes 
of the Pranceschini tragedy sprang to life in Mr. Brown- 
ing's imagination within a few hours of his reading the booh. 
He saw them reenacted from his terrace at Casa Guidi on 
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m KilbT Mimmar night — mnrj place and ponaa prijeatod, 
M it wemed, agwnat th« thmulray dcj^ but in> tniiid did 
not jet VMiTe them into r whole, lie dnma htj bj hia 
and in him till the nneonadooe inepbatioB me eam^ete i 
and theOf one d»jr in London, be felt vhat he tlnw d»- 
Mribw [page 18] :— 

* A ipirit Isnglii lad Ima ttro ug h amy Hnb, 
And ligbta my ay*, and Ufta ma br A* hair, 
Latti^ DM ban my wiD again whk dwM,' 
end Th« Ring and the Book wu bom. All this io told In 
en iutrodnctorj chapter, wlueh bean the title of Um whole 
work ; and here alao Mr. Brownbff reviewa thooe broad 
facta of the Franceschiu ease whit£ are bejond dispute, 
and whicti constitnte, >o far a* the; go, the enide melal of 
Us ring. He has worked into tbu almost every iaeident 
which the chroniele lapplies, and hia bo(& reqoirei no 
■applement ; bat the fragmentary riew of its contents which 
I ftm reduced to giving can only be held toge^er by a pre- 
viouB outline of the story. 

" There lived in Rome in 1679 Pietro and Violante Com- 
parini, an ehlei'ly couple of the middle class, fond of show 
and good living, and who in spite of a fair incouie Had mn 
considerably into debt They were, indeed, at the period 
in question in receipt of a papal bounty, employed in the 
relief of tbe needy who did not like to beg. Creditors were 
pressing, and only one expedient BD^ested itself: tbej 
most have a child ; and thns enable themselves to draw on 
their capital, now tied np for the benefit of an nnhnown 
beir^trlaw. The wife conceived this plan, and also oarried 
it OQt without taking her husband into her confidence. She 
secured beforehand the infant of a poor and not very repu- 
table woman, announced her expectation, half miracnloos, 
at her past fifty years, and became to all appearance the 
mother of a ^rl, the Francesca Pompilia of the story. 

" When Fompilia had reached the age of tiiirteen, there 
was also in Rome Count Guido Franceachini, an impover- 
ished nobleman of ArcE^o, and the elder of three brothers, 
of whom the second, Abate Paolo, and the third, Canon 
Girolamo, also play some pari in the story. Count Guido 
himself belonged to the minor ranks of the priesthood and 
had spent his best years in seeking preferment in ib Pr^ 
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ferment had not come, and the only means of building op 
the family fortunes in his own pei-son was now a moneyed 
-wife. Me wns |)oor, fifty yeurs old, and pevsonalty unat- 
trnctive. A cuntcnipDrary uhronicle describes him as short, 
thin, and jinle, and with a projecting noae. He Imd notliing 
to offer but hia rank ; hat in the case of a very obecure 
heiress, this might suffice, and Buch a one seemed to present 
herself in Pornpilia Comparini. He beard of bcr at the 
local centre of gossip, the barher'a sfiop ; received un exag- 
gerated estimate of her dowry ; and made proposals for her 
hand ; being supported in his suit by the Abate Paul. They 
did not on their side understate the advantages of the con- 
nection. They are, indeed, said to iiave given as tlieir 
yearly income a sum exceeding their capital, and Violante 
was soon dauled into cunEcnting to it. Old Pietro wa« 
more wary. He made inquiries aa to the slate of the Count's 
fortune and declined, under plea of his daughter's estieme 
youth, to tliink of him as a son-in-law, 

'■' Violnnte pretended submission, secretly led Pompilia to 
ft church, the very church of .San Lorenzo in Lucina where 
four years later the murdered bodies of all three were to he 
displayed, and brought her back as Count Giiido's wife. 
Pietro could only accept the accomplished fact : and he so 
far resigned himself to it, that he {laid down an installment 
of his daughter's dowry, and made up the deliciency by 
transferring to the newly married cuujile all that he actually 
possessed. This left him no choice but to live under their 
roof, and the four removed togetlier to tlie Frariceachini 
abode at Ai-euo. The arrangement proved dUoAtrous, and 
at the end of a few months Pietro and Violante were glad 
to return to Rome, though witli empty pockets, and on 
money lent them for the journey by their son-in-law. 

" We have conflicting testimony s« to the cause of tbia 
rupture. The Govei-nor of Are/Ao, writing to the Abato 
Paul in Rome, luys all the blame of It on the Comparini, 
whom he taxeD with vulgar ami a^'ressive behavior ; and 
Mr. Browning; remllly admiltt that at the beginning there 
may have been fuulta un their aide. But |>upular jud[pnent 
as well as the balance of evidence were in favor of tlie op- 
given h ~ "■ 
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trial, of tlie petfy enielties and privatioiis to wUek both 
parents and child were aabjeeted. 

'< So much, at all events, was dear ; Yidlaiite's sin had 
overtaken her ; and it now occurred to her, apparently for 
the first time, to cast off its burden by confession. The 
moment was propitious, for the pope had proclaimed a 
jubilee in honor of his eightieth year, and abscintion was to 
be had for the asking. But the Church in this case made 
conditions. Absolution must be preceded by atonement. 
Yiolante must restore to her legal heirs that of which her 
pretended motherhood had defrauded them. The first step 
towards this was to reveal the fraud to her husband ; and 
Pietro lost no time in making use of the revelation. He 
repudiated Pompilia, and with her all claims on her hus- 
band's part. The case was carried into court The Court 
decreed a compromise. Pietro appealed from the decree, 
and the question remained unsettled. 

'* The chief sufferer by these proceedings was Pompilia 
herself. She already had reason to dread her husband as a 
tyrant — he to dislike her as a victim ; and his discovery of 
her base birth, with the threatened loss of the greater part 
of her dowry, could only result with such a roan in in- 
creased aversion towards her. From this moroent his one 
aim seems to have been to get rid of his wife, but in such a 
manner as not to foi-fcit any pecuniary advantage he might 
still derive from their union. This could only be done by 
convicting her of infidelity ; and he attacked her so furi- 
ously, and so persistently, on the subject of a certain Canon 
Giuseppe Caponsacchi, whom she barely knew, but whose 
attentions he declared her to have challenged, that at last 
she fied from Arezzo, with this very man. 

" She had appealed for protection against her husband's 
violence to the Archbishop and to the Governor. She had 
striven to enlist the aid of his brother-in-law, Conti. She 
had implored a priest in confession to write for her to her 
parents, and induce them to fetch her away. But the 
whole town was in the interest of the Franceschini, or in 
dread of them. Her prayers were useless, and Caponsac- 
chi, whom she had heard of as a ' resolute man,' ap])eared 
her last resource. He was, as she knew, contemplating a 
journey to Rome ; an opportunity presented itself for speak- 
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ing to hira from her window, or lier balcony ; and she per- 
suaded him. though Dot witliout difficulty. Ut asBist her es- 
cape, and conduct her to her old home. On a given night 
ahe slipped away from her buaband'a side, and joined the 
Canon where he awaited her witli a carrii^e. They trav- 
eled day and night till they reached Castelnnovo, a village 
within four hours of tlie journey's end. lliere they were 
compelled to rest, and there also the haaband overtook 
tliem. They were not together at the moment ; but the 
fact of the elopement was patent ; and if Franceachini had 
killed his wife there, in the supposed excitement of the dis- 
covery, tlie law might have dealt leniently with him ; but it 
suited him best for the time being to let her live. He pro- 
cured the arrest of the fugidves, and after a short confine- 
ment on the sjMjt, they were conveyed to tlie New I'riaona in 
Rome (Career! Nuove) and tried on the charge of adultery. 
" It is impossible not to believe tliat Count Guido had 
been working towards this end. Pompilia's verbal com- 
municatiuDS with Caponsacchi bad been supplemented by 
letters, now brought to hi:ii in her name, now thrown or let 
down from her window as he pa^iscd the house. They were 
written, as lie said, on the subject of tlie flight and as he 
also said, he burned them as soon as read, not doubting 
tlieir authenticity. But Fompilia declared, on examination, 
that she could neither write nor read ; and setting aside all 
presumption of her vei'acity, tliis was more than probable. 
The writer of the letters must, therefore, have been the 
Count, or some one employed by him for the purpose. He 
now completed the intrigue by producing eighteen or twenty 
more of n very incriminating charactei- which he iledared 
to have been left by the prisoners at CaBtelniiovo ; and these 
were not only disclaimed witli every appearance of aincerity 
by both the persons accused, but bore the marks of forgery 
within tliemeelve 
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and the Court found itself in n dilenima, which it acknow- 
ledged in tlie following way : it waa decreed that tor h 
complicity in ' the flight and deviation of Francesca Cam- 
pari iii.' ajid too greiit intimacy with lier, CaponEacehi 
should be Inuiished for ttiree years to Civila Vecchia ; and 
that Pompilia, on her aide, should be relegated, for the time 
being, to a convent. Tliat is to say : the prisoners were 
pronounced guJI^ ; and a merely nominal ptmishment was 
inflicted upon them. 

•*Th«TCO(mli of duf trial eontut a^Mt enfjaingW 
Uognphieal or even dnuaatie mtamt m tke origind Msk. 
11117 ■'"• M £ar ■■ th^ go^ tb* conpl^e faMtai7 of tiM 
MM ; and the Teanlt of the trial, ambipioaB «a it waa, ai^ 
{iliad tlie only aignnwiit on iriiich an orsn famal dnfaoos 
al tha ■nbaoqnant nmrdw conld be baaojL Hm aiilnlwiiMt 
of tbeee record* wpptmn in fall in Hr. Btowriw^ wwfc ; 
and lua raaderi eaa judge for tlieinaalTee wfaeth^ vtK lettna 
which were intended to substantiate Fompilia'i guilt could, 
even if she had possessed the power of writing, have been 
written by a woman go young and so nneultored as herself. 
They will also see that Uie Count's plot against his wife waa 
•till more deeply laid than the above-mentiDned cireant- 
stances attest. 

"Count Guido was of conrse not satisfied. He wanted a 
cUrorce ; and he continued to sue for it by means of lua 
brother, the Abate Paul, then residing in Rome ; but before 
long he received news which was destined to change hia 
plans. Fompilia was about to become a mother; and in 
consideration of her state, she had been remoTed from the 
convent to her paternal home, where she was still to be 
ostensibly a prisoner. The Comparini then occupied a 
small villa outside one of the city gates. A few montha 
later, in this secluded spot, the Countess Franceschini gave 
Inrth to a son, whom her parents lost no time in conveying 
to a place of concealment and safety. The murder took 
place a fortnight after this event. I give the rest of the 
story in an almost literal translation from a contemporary 
narrative which was published immediately after the Count's 
execution, in the form of a pamphlet — the then current 
substitute for a newspaper. [This pamphlet has supplied 
Mr. Browning with some of his most curious facts. It fell 
into his hands in London.] 
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" ' Beuig oppressed by various feelings, and stimalated to 
revenge, now by honor, now by self-interest, yielding to 
bis wicked thoughts, he [Cuunt Guido] devised a. plan for 
killing hia wife and her nominal parents ; and having en- 
listed in his enterprise four other raffians, labovera on lus 
property, started with them from Arezzo, and on ChristniaA* 
eve arrived in Rome, and took up his abode at Ponto Milvio, 
where there was a villa belonging to his brother, and where 
he concealed himself with bis followers till the fitting 
moment for the esecutiou of his design had arrived. Hav- 
ing therefore watched from thence all the movements of tlie 
Comparini family, he p]-oree<led on Thursday, tlie 2m\ of 
January, at one o'clork of the night [tbe first hour after 
suneetj, with his companions to the Compariuis' house ; and 
having left Biagio Agostinelli and Domenico Gamhaaini at 
the gate, he instructed one of the others to knock at the 
house-door, which was opened to him on his declaring tli&t 
he brought a letter from Canon Caponsacchi at Civita 
Veccliia. The wicke<l Franceschini, sup]>orted by two 
other of his assassins, instantly threw himself on Vioiante 
Cam))ariai, who liad opened the door, and flung her dead 
upon the ground. Pompilia, in this extremity, extinguished 
the light, thinking thus to elude her assassins, and made for 
the door of a neighboring blacksmith, crying for help ; see- 
ing Franceschini provided with a lantern, she ran and hid 
herself under the bed. hut being dragged from under it. tl)e 
unhappy woman was barbarously put to death by twenty- 
two wounds from the hand of her husband, who, not con- 
tent with thia, dr^ged her to the feet of Comparini, who, 
being aiiiiilarly wounded by another of the assassins, was 
crying, " Ctmfeaaion." 

" ' At tbe noise of this horrible massacre people rushed to 
tbe spot ; but the villains succeeded in flying, leaving behind, 
however, in their baste, one his cloak, and Franceschini his 
cap, which was the means of betraying them. The unfor- 
tunate Francesca Pompilia, in spite of all tbe wounds with 
which sbe had been mangled, having implored of the Holy 
Virgin the grace of being allowed to confess, obtained it, 
since she was able to survive for a short time and describe 
the horrible attack. She also related that after the deed 
her husband asked the assassin who had helped him to luu^ 
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der her if she were really dead ; and being Msnred tliat 
she was, qnickly rejoined, let ue lose no time^ bMt return to 
the vineyard [yiUtH] ; and so they escaped. Meanwhfle the 
police [ForzaJ having been called, it arrived intfa its chief 
officer [Bargeiio], and a confessor was soon procored, to- 
gether with a sorgeon, who devoted himself to the treat- 
ment of the nnf ortonate girL 

^' ' Monsignore, the &>vemor, being informed of the 
event, imm^iately despatched Captain ratrizj to arrest the 
culprits ; bat on reaclung the vineyard the police officers 
disooverod that they were no longer there, bat had gone 
towards the high road an hoar before. Patrizj parsaed his 
joamey without rest, and having arrived at the inn, was told 
by the landlord that Franceschmi had insisted upon obtain- 
ing horses, which were refused to him becaine he was not 
supplied with the necessary order ; and had mroceeded there- 
fore on foot with his companions towards Baccano. Coor 
tinning his march, and taking the necessary precautions, he 
approached the Mcrluzza inn, and there discovered the 
assassins, who were speedily arrested, their knives still 
stained with blood, a hundred and fifty scudi in coin being 
also found on Franceschini^s person. The arrest, however, 
cost Patrizj his life, for he had heated himself too much, 
and having received a slight wound, died in a few days. 

*' ' The knife of Franceschini was on the Grenoese pattern, 
and triangular ; and was notched at the edge, so that it could 
not be withdrawn from the wounded flesh without lacerating 
it in such a manner as to render the wound incurable. 

** ' The criminals being taken to Ponte Milvio, they went 
through a first examination at the inn there at the hands of 
the notaries and judges sent thither for the purpose, and 
the chief points of a confession were obtained from them. 

''^When the capture of the delinquents was known in 
Rome, a multitude of the people hastened to see them as 
they were conveyed bound on horses into the city. It is re- 
lated that Franceschini having asked one of the police o£Bcers 
in the course of the journey however the crime had been 
discovered^ and being told that it had been revealed by his 
wife, whom they had found still living^ was almost stupe- 
fied by the intelligence. Towards twenty-three o'clock [the 
last hour before sunset] they arrived at the prisons. A cer- 
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of Citt^ di Castello, and Alessan- 
nty itseU [probably Rome], both 
-s ot age, were the aasistants of Guido 
the murder of the Comparini ; aod Gam- 
basini oiid Agostioelli were those who stood on guard at the 
gate. 

*L' Meanwhile the corpses of the assassinated Comparini 
were exposed at San Lorenzo, in Lucina, but so disfigured, 
and especially Franceschini's wife, by their wounds in the 
face, that they were no longer recogniiable. The unhappy 
Francesca, after taking the sacrament, forgiving her murder- 
ers, under seventeen years of age, and after having made 
her will, died on the sixth day of the month, which was that 
of the Epipliany ; and was able to clear herself of all tha 
calumnies which her husband had brought against her. 
The surprise of the people in seeing these corpses was 
great, from the atrocity of the deed, which made one really 
shudder, seeing two septu^enarians and a girl of seventeen 
BO miserably put to death. 

'"The trial proceeding meanwhile, many papers were 
drawn up on the subject, bringing forward all the most in- 
criminating circumstances of this horrible massacre ; and 
others also were written for the defense with much erudi- 
tion, especially by the advocate of the poor, a certain Mon- 
aignor Spreti, which had the effect of postponing the sen- 
tence ; ijso because Baldeschi persisted in denial, tliougli he 
was tortured with tlie rope, and twice fainted under it. At 
last he confessed, and so did the others, who also revealed 
the fact that they had intended in due time to murder 
Franceechini himself, and take his money, because he had 
not kept his promise of paying them the moment they should 
have left Rome. 

" ' On the twenty-second of February there appeared on 
the Piazza del Popolo a large platform with a guillotine 
and two gibbets, on which the culprits were to be executed. 
Many stands were constructed for the convenience of tliose 
who were curious to witness such a terrible art of justice ; 
and the concourse was so great that some windows fetched 
as much as six dollars each. At eight o'clock Franceschini 
and bu companions were summoned to their death, and 
bftving been placed in the consorteria, and there assisted by 
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die AlMtta FaneUtici uid the Gudinat AatMJaoS, fdcthwidi 
diapoeed themielrM to die weU- At twMi^ o'dkH^ Uts 
Companj of Death and the Hiaerieordw reaehad tha dniH 
geona, and the oondenined irere letdown, placed on aepanto 
carta, and conveyed to the {dace of ezecntioD.* 

" It is farther stated that FVanceacbini ihowed tbe moat 
IntMpiditjr and cold blood of them all, and that be died 
with the name of Jeetu on hii lipa. He wars tfao aame 
elotbea in which he had committed the crime ; a doeeAting 
ment [ t'tuto^tu-eorpa] of gnij cloth, a loooe blaok shirt 
MteiuMa], m goat'i hur cloak, a white hat, and a cotton 
c^k 

" The attempt made by him to defrand hia accomplicee, 
poor and helpleu aa they were, haa been aecopted bjr Mr. 
Browning aa an indication of character which forbade aajr 
lenient interpretadon of his prerioas acta. Pom|nlia, tm 
the other hand, ia absoWed by all the circnmataneea of her 
protracted death from any doubt of her innocence which 
previaua evidence might have raised. Ten different persons 
attest not only her denial of any offense against her hus- 
band, but what is of far more valne, her Ciiristian gentle- 
ness, and absolute maiden modesty, nnder the sufferings of 
her last days, and the medical tr^tment to which they sab- 
jected her. Among the witnesses are a doctor of theology 
(Abate Liberato Barberito), the apothecary and his assist- 
ant, and a nnmber of monks or priests ; ihia first and moat 
circumstantial deposition being that of an Augustine, Fr& 
Celestino Angelo di Sant' Anna, and concluding with these 
words : ' I do not nay more, for fear of being taxed with 
partiality. I know well that God alone can examine the 
heart But I know also that from the abundance of tbe 
heart tbe month speaks ; and that my great St. Augustine 
says : *' As the life was, so is its end." ' 

" It needed all the evidence in PompiUa's favor to secure 
the full punishment of her murderer, strengthened as he 
was by social and ecclesiastical position, and by the achnow- 
ledged rights of marital jealousy. We find curious proof 
of the sympathies which might have prejudiced hia wife'a 
cause in the marginal notes appended to her depositions, 
and which repeatedly introduce tbem as lies. 

" ' F. Im eonceming the arrival at Qutelnuovo." 
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" ' H. New Ilea to the effeftt that the did not r 
lover't Utters, and doa not know how to write.' etc., eta, 

" The significant question, Whether and when a husband 
may kill hit unfaithful wife, was in the present case not 
thought to be finally answered, till an appeal bad been made 
frum tlie enclesiasticaJ tribunal to the pope himself. It was 
Innocent XII. who virtually sentenced Count Franceschiai 
uid htB four accomplices to death." 

Some further details concerning; the book whirh became 
the basis of the poem aiv contained in an account of a visit 
to Browning by Rev. John W. Chadwick, uf Brooiilyn, 
which was published in The ChrtKli/m Register for Jan- 
uary 19. 1888. under the title, " An Eagle- Feather." Mr. 
Chadwick asked tlie poet: — 

" And how about the hook of The Ring and the Book ? 
Had hi! made up that, too, or was there really such a book ? 
There wan. indeed; and would we like to see it? There 
was little doubt of that ; and it was produced, and the story 
of his buying it for ' eightpence English just ' was told, but 
need not be retold here, for in The King and the Book it 
is set down with literal truth. The appearance and chai*c- 
ter of the book, moreover, are exactly what the poem rep- 
resents. It it part print, part manuscript, ending with two 
epistolary accounts, if I remember rightly, of Guido's exe- 
cution, written by the lawyers in the case. It was an aston* 
ishing ' find,' and it is passing strange that a book compiled 
BO carefully should have been braugbt to inch a low estate. 
Mr. Browning did not seem at all inclined to toss it in the 
air and catch it, as he does in verse. He handled it very 
carefully, and with very evident affection. I asked him if 
it did not make him very happy to have created tnch a 
woman as Pompilia ; and he said, * I assure you ihst I found 
her just as she speaks and acts in my poem in that old 
book.' There was that in his tone thai made it evident 
Cnponsacchi ha4 a rival lover, without blame. Of the old 
pope of the |)oem, too, he spoke with real affection. He 
tohl us how he had found a medal of him in a London anti- 
quary's shop, had left it meaning to come bark for it, came 
back, and found that it had gone. But the shopman told 
him Lady Houghton (Mrs. Richard Uonckton Milnes) had 
tAkan iL ' Yoa wUI lend it to me.' said Mr. Browning to 
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hut. ' in ease I want it BOine time to he copied for an illai 
tntton ? ' She preferred giving it to him ; had most likelj' 
intended doing bo when slie bought it. It was in a pretty , 
little hoi, and had a benignant expression, exactly suited to 
Am character of the good pope in the poem. As further 
pmoE that all is grist that comes to some folka' mills there 
WW a pictore of the miserable Count Guido Frnnceschiiu 
on Ilia execution day, which some one bad come upon in a 
IjWidon printshop, and sent to Mr. Browning." 

The chief historical character in this poem is Innocent 
Xn., who was pope from 1691 to bis death, in September, 
1700. Antonio PignatelU was born at Naples in 1615, and 
v«B educated at tl>e Jesuit College in Rome. At the age 
of twenty he entered the papal service, and rose step by 
■tm nntU ha wu k caidinal in 1681 1 and h« wu abo thn 
■nhlMcbop of NapUk. When be became pope be oppoaed 
sepotiam and simonj, and be ruled with modention and 
jiutice. He bnilt the harbor of Prato d' Anio on the mina 
of ancient Antium, constructed an aquednct for Civita Veo- 
chia, and built the palace of Monte Citario for the courts of 
justice in Rome. He also erected many other buildings, in- 
cluding schools, asylums, and the penitentiary of San Mi- 
chele. He made a law that no pope or cardinal should ever 
indulge in nepotism ; but his main political act was that 
connected with a quarrel of the popes with Louis XIV. and 
the French church. Louis claimed the independence of the 
French church, and that he was its head, practically. To 
this assertion Innocent was strongly opposed, and the quar- 
rel lasted throughout his reign. 

The Encylop^gdia BrUannica, in its article on Innocent 
XI., says he is the Pope of Browning's poem ; but in this it 
is in error, for the poem distinctly calls the Pope by hie 
name, "Antonio Pignatelli of N'aples." Some reference is 
made to Innocent XI., however, and especially in connection 
with the Moliniste. Benedetto Odescalchi was bom at Como 
in 1611, became a cardinal in 1647, and was elected pope 
in September, 1676. He had courage and firmness, hot 
he was austere and obstinate. He reduced ecclesiastical 
nbnfles, and broke up nepotism. He was opposed by tbe 
Jesuits, bat waa Terr popular. Under him began the quarrel 
with Louis XIV. He churned the revenues of vacant ecde- 
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siastical offices in France, which Louis desired for himself. 
The quarrel was also waged with reference to the right of 
asylum of the foreign ambassadors in Rome, a right which 
Innocent refused to have continued. An account of this 
quarrel of diplomatists is to be found in the third volume of 
Eanke'a Ecclesiastical and Political History/ of the Popes 
of Rome. Ranke says that " Innocent XI-, of the house of 
Odescalchi of Como, came to Rome in his twenty-fifth year, 
with no otlier fortune than his sword and pistols, to seek 
some secular employment there, or perhaps to take service 
in the Neapolitan army. The advice of a cardinal, who 
saw more deeply into his cliaracter than he did himself, in- 
duced him to enter upon the career of the curia. This he 
did with so mui^h zeal and earnestness, and gradually se- 
cQred such a reputation for abili^ and good intentions, that 
while the conclave was sitting the people shouted his name 
onder the porticoes of St. Peter's, and tliere was a general 
feeUng of satisfaction when his elecdon was declared. He 
was a man of such mildness and humility of manner that 
when he called for any of his servants, it was with the res- 
ervation, ' if it was convenient to them ; ' of such purity of 
heart and life that his confessor declared that he never dis- 
covered in him anything which could sever the soid from 
God ; meek and gentle, but impelled by the same conscieu- 
tiousness which governed liis private life to fulfill the duties 
of his office with inflexible intejirrity." 

This account of Innocent XI. agrees murh better with 
the character altriliuted by Browning to his Pope than any- 
thing which is told of Innocent XII. It seems that the 
poet confounded the two men with each other, or, whot is 
more probable, that he deliberately gave to Innocent XII. 
qualities which belonged only to Innocent XI. 

Reference is frequently made throughout the poem to ths 
Molinists. As tliere have been two or three parties in the 
Catholic Church bearing this name, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that those to whom Browning refers are the followers 
of Michel de Molinos. who was born of a nohle Spanish fam- 
ily in the diocese of Saragossa, Aragon, December 21, 1627< 
He graduated at Coimbra, had a successful eiperience in his 
own country, and then went to Rome. He very soon be- 
came very popular as a spiritual adviser, and in 1675 he 
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published a book entiiled 11 Guida Spirtiuate. Hus book 
rapidly attained a great eaeeeas, going through with no lew 
than twenty editiona in ox yean and in eeraal langvagos. 
Thefiret Eng^ trandation wpeared in lOM as Tke Spir- 
itual Ouide Vfhi^ di^n^UmgUi the mndf and Mnffs ii fly 
tke inward way to the getting ef perfect eoiKtemfHation and 
the rich treasure of internal pea/ee. Written hy Dr. Mir 
ehel Molinoi^ prieet* Molinoe had a eenins for reHgiooa 
inetruction, and the ability to make ipintoal things real to 
those he influenced, ffis doetrine is known as Qidetisni, 
and it is simply mysticism, with the peenliarities of his own 
time, place, and rdigioas sarroondings. Mr. John Bigelow 
says of his book : *' The sabstanee of its teachings was that 
the soul of man is the temple and abode of God, which we 
ought, therefore, to keep as dean and pure fnnm woridli- 
ness, and lusts of the fledi, and the pride of life, as posnble. 
The true end of human life ought to be, as far as possible, 
the attainment of perfection. In the progress to this restdt, 
Molinos distinguishes two principal stages or degrees, the 
first attainable by meditation, the second, and highest, by 
contemplation. In the first stage the attention is fixed upon 
the capital truths of i*eligion, upon all the circumstances 
under which religion has been commended to us, objections 
are wrestled with, and doubts which might trouble the soul 
one by one are resolved and banished. In this stage it u 
the reason, mainly, that acts, and often, if not altogether, in 
opposition to the will or the natural man. One, however, 
does not reach the higher stage of devotion till the soul 
ceases to struggle, till it has no farther need of proofs or re- 
flection, till it contemplates the truth in silence and re- 
pose. This is what is termed retirement of the soul and 
perfect contemplation, in which the soul does not reason nor 
reflect, neither about God nor itself, but passively receives 
the impressions of celestial light, undisturbed by the world 
or its works. Whenever the soul can be lifted up to this 
state, it desires nothing, not even its own salvation, and fears 
nothing, not even hell. It becomes indifferent to the use of 
the sacraments, and to all the practices of sensible devotion, 
having transcended the sphere of their efficacy." 

Such was the teaching of Molinos, which at first was re- 
ceived with great favor, but which at last provoked the most 
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bitter oppoiition and persecution. As Browning freqaently 
refers to tbe intense interest created in Itoue by the teach- 
ings of Molinus, Mr. Bigelow may be again drawji npon for 
an account of his career. '' There is nothing \.a these doe- 
trinea uf passivity wliicU had not been taught by many of 
the moHt highly esteemed mystical writers uf the Oburcli, hy 
St. Bonaveiitura, St. Theresa. Jolin uf tlie Cross, the Baron- 
ess de Chantnl, St. Francis de Soles, and ottier 
whom had indeed been canonized as saints. The doctrines 
were presented in a simple and unaffected style, and the 
book, as well as its author, acquired a prompt and extraor- 
dinary popularity. Its author's acquaintance and friend- 
ship was sought by people in the greatest credit, not only at 
Rome, but in other parts of Europe, by correspondence. 
Among his followers were three fathers of the Oratoire, 
who soon after received cardinal's hats, and even the pa]>es 
who successively occupied the pontifical chair during his 
residence in Rome took particular notice of him. The Car- 
dinal Odescalchi was no sooner raised to the pontificate u 
Innocent X(. than he provided Mulinos with lodgings at 
the Vatican, and such wan his esteem for him that he is 
said to have formed tlie purpose uf making him a cardm&l, 
and tu have actually selected Uim for » time as his spiritual 

" With such evidence of protection in high <]nart«ra, and 
with so much in his theology of unworldliness and devout- 
ness tu commend it to the u ad ers Landings as well as to the 
hearts of the faithful, the popularity of Molinos grew apace. 
He seemed to them another St. Paul, sent to emancipate 
them from the thrall of im age-man iifacturers and an idola- 
trous and costly ceremonial ; to bring them nearer to God 
and farther from priestcraft and obscurantism. He was 
neitlier greedy nor ambitious. He sought no place, nor 
would he accept any, — not even a cardinal's hat. A priest 
at Rome without ambition was such an unusual pfaenomenon 
that it alone would have sufficed to make him famous. 
Every one wlio was sincerely devout, or who wished tu be 
thouglit so, adupted ' the method of Molinos,' and many wbu 
wished promotion at Rome saw no surer nor speedier way 
to it than to eitablish good relations with him and his 
friends. Queen Christine, of Sweden, then the lioness of 
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Rome, was under liis direction, aiid made his gifts and jne^ 
A favorite theme o£ her entensive correspond en c^e. Cardinu 
d'Estr^es. who represented Loain XIV. and his government 
mt the pontifical court, and who was one of the most accom- 
pluhed courtiers of his time, felt it to be wortli his while to 
identify himself with the new depai'ture, and to put ItlolinoH 
in correspondence with important people in France." 

Among other people in Kome at this time was Gilbert 
Burnet, tlie Enjjlish bishop and historian, who wrote in the 
winter of I6K5 lliis account of Quietism: "The new metliod 
of Moliitos dulh BO much prevail at Naples tliat it is be- 
limed he bath Kbore tmtity thonautd foUowen in that eihr. 
Ha hath writ a, book whiefa ii intitJed II GmU SpititualB, 
iriiieh k a ibort abatnut of the Hjttieal IXviaitf ; tho aak 
•tuiM vi tbe wbolo ta ndoeed to tbi% dwt, is oar prajrao 
•ad otlier devotions, tiie beat meAoda aie to latin the miad 
from all grosa images, and so to farm an aet of Faith, and 
thereby to preKnt oarselvea before Giod, and then to sink 
into a silence and cessation of new acts, and to let God act 
npon UB, and bo to follow his conduct. This way he prefers 
to tlie multiplication of many new acts and different fomiB 
of devotion, and he makes small account of corporal aust«ri> 
ties, and reduces all the exercises of religion to this sim- 
plicity of mind. He thinks this is not only to be proposed 
to such as live in religious houses, but even to secular per- 
sons, and by this be hath proposed a new reformation of 
men's minds and manners. He hath many priests in Italjr, 
but chiefly in Naples, that dispose those who confess them> 
selves to them to follow his methods. The Jesuits have set 
themselves much against this conduct as forseeing it may 
weaken the empire that superstition hath over the minds of 
the people ; that it may make religion become a more plain 
and simple thing, and may also open the door to enUinu- 
aams. They also pretend that his conduct is factious and 
seditious ; that this may breed a schism in the Church. 
And because he saith in some places of his book that the 
mind may rise up to such simplicity in iu acts that it may 
rise in some of its devotions to God immediately, without 
contemplating tbe humanity of Christ, they have accused 
him as intending to lay aside the doctrine of Christ's hiimaa- 
i^, tboogh it is plain that be speaks only of tbe pori^ of 
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Bome single acts> Upon all llioae heads they have set them- 
selves niach against Mulinos, and they liave also preteoded 
that some of his disciples have infused it into dieir peni- 
tenU that they may go and communicate as they find them- 
selves disposed without going first to confession, which 
they thought weakened much the yoke by which the pnests 
subdue the consciences of the people to their conduct. Yet 
be was much supported, both in the kingilom of Naples and 
Sicily. He hath also many friends and followers at Rome. 
So the Jesuits, as a provincial of the Order assured me, find- 
ing they could not ruin him by their own force, got a great 
kin);, tbat is now extremely in the interests of their Order, 
to interpose, and to represent to the Pope the danger of 
such innovations. It is certain the Pope understands the 
matter very little, and that be is posBessed of a great opinion 
of Motinos' sanctity ; yet, upon the complaint* of some 
cardinals that seconded the zeal of that king, he and some 
of liis followers were clapt into the ln(]uiaition, where they 
have been now for some months, but still they are well used, 
which is believed to Sow from the good opinion that the 
Pope hath of bim, who saith still that he may err, yet be 
is still a good man." 

In 168fi Molinos was brou(;ht to trial, but in oppositioti 
to the wishes of Innocent XI. Indeed, for months iha 
Jesuits had to labor before tliey could remove the opposition 
which the pope alone interposed to the fulfillment of their 
wishes. Innocent was accused of heresy and tbrentened 
with the power of the Church before he would yield and 
consent to the condeninntion of a man in whom he saw no 
evil. The trial was made as imposing and formidable as 
possible; and the condemnation of Molinos being prear- 
ranged it was sought to make it the occauon of awing and 
silencing bis followers by putting npon bis teachings the 
terrible brand of the Cliuri'b's disapproval. Molinos bore 
up under his eandemnation quietly and bravely. His trial 
was a mockery, a farce from first to last, so far as iustiee 
was concerned. He was rondi^mned to perpetual solitude ; 
and be was completely isolated from the world, and so effec- 
y tbttt nothing more is known of him, except that he 
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QuieHii^ by John Btgdowy whieh givM Am ^katf of bb 
eareer in Rome and his tritl ; and also the bull of eondem- 
nation iuaed by Innocent XL The teaehinge of Molinoe 
aM preerated in that striking mriritoal romance, Jolm IngU- 
Mn^ by J. H. Shortihoose. Mr. Shorthoose has also edited 
a Tolume called GoUm ThaugkU from the «* SpirUwU 
Guide *' ofMolinM. 

The tMchings oi Molinoe did not loee thmr power with 
Us oondemnation and death* They were soon after taken 
np in France by Madame Gkiyon, and they became the 
•oaree of her influence and oi her many writings. Then 
they passed on to F^elon and the school of religious 
thonght of which he was the noblest representatiTe. His 
straggle witli Bossuet over his MaximM of the Sainis^ in 
whidi he had passed Molinism throngh the alembic oi his 
rare genios, forms one of the most interesting episodes in 
xeligioas Idstory. Browning tonehes upon ttiis when he 
mentions the Jansenists, the name given to F^elon and his 
followers. Jansen was a HoUander, 1585-1638, who re- 
vived the spirit of the theology of St Augustine. His 
teachings passed into France, and there gained the name of 
Jansenism about the middle of the sixteenth century. This 
was a liberal movement within the Catholic Church, based 
on the same spiritual principles as Protestanism, and for 
that reason opposed by the Jesuits, and finally condemned 
by the Church. The Jansen ist movement found its noblest 
expression in Port Royal, the Amaulds, F^nelon, and the 
Provincial Letters of PascaL 

The journey of Caponsacchi and Pompilia was from 
Arezzo to Rome, and we may follow them. Arezzo, situ- 
ated in middle Italy, is the capital of the province of Arezzo. 
It is fifty-five miles southeast of Florence, and about one 
hundred north of Rome. It has two colleges, a cathedral, 
an academy of arts and sciences, a school of technology, and 
extensive manufactories. Its population is about for^ thou- 
sand. In his Cities of Italy Hare gives this account of 
Arezzo and the Pieve mentioned so often by Caponsacchi : 
^*- Arezzo is a chaiTning place with a bright Tuscan aspect, 
and it will strike travelers coming from the south by the 
cheerfulness of its broad pavements and the green shutters 
of its houses. As Arretium, one of the twelve cities of the 
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Etruscan confederation, it was ct-lebrated for its rosea of red 
pottery. It was the head qua rtera of the Consul Flaniinius 
befnre the battle of ThraBjinene. In the Middle Ages it 
was chiefly held by the Ghibelline party. Among its fa- 
mous citizens h&ve been Mieeenas ; Petrarch ; Pietro (Bacci) 
Aretino, 1492 ; Mai^'aritone ; Spinello, the artist, 1328 ; 
Vasari, and many other diatingiiisheil citizens. The Via 
Cavour leads immediately into the Corso. Heie, on the 
right, is the great Church of S. MoriA dt>ltK Pieve, founded 
by Bishop Aribertus between 980 and 1000. hot MeSy 
built in 1211) by the native architect, Muruhionne. The in- 
terior baa three aisles separated by tall pillars with richly 
sculptured Corinthian capitals. U is vuiy simple und se- 
vere, and was restored in 1874-75. At the high allor is 
a SaiiU George, by Vasari," In his Tuscan Sadjitora Per- 
kiuH says of this church : " Towards the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century, the taste for ex- 
travagant or capricious ornament iu aruhttecturul sculpture 
showed itself in the facade of the Pieve, or parochial chureh 
of Areuo. It has three rows of coluinuH, one above the 
other, boand together in groups of two, three, and four, 
varying in size, shape, and length, twisted like vines, or 
fashioned into human fnrinB, based upon extravaj^^tly con- 
ceived animals, and coveiiid witli capiUiU fantiistically orD»- 
mentod." Pieve ia the Italian naiiia for a parish church. 

Tlie cathedral of which Ciponiacchi was a canon or as- 
sistant to the bishop is in the Gothic style, and was begun in 
1277, but is nut yet cumpleted. It is built of yellow stone 
with an octangular eampunile or bell tower, and its statuea 
are crude and broken. It has a very beautiful interior, » 
linely colored roof, and brilliant stained windows. The sim- 
plicity of the tines, says H.ire, is scldum broken, and only 
by objects of the rarest baauty. This cathudr.il contains 
sever^ magniliuent lombs by Margaritone, Ptsano, and 
other auulptors. 

The city has statues of Ferdinand I. and Ferdinand III., 
to one of which Cspunsaechi refers. The vineyards uf 
Areizo have been celebrateil ever since the days uf Piiny- 

Tha first stopping platie of Cuponaacchi was Perugia, 
about thirty-live milos smitheast of Areuo, one of the finest 
and largest of the hUl-towns of Italy. It has a nniveruty. 
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tmd hu been noted for centuries for ita interest in &rt and 
literature. It has many works of art in areliitecture, paiut- 
ing, 8cul|)ture, and antiquities. 

At Foligno tile travelers struck the great highirajr trtaa 
Ancuna and eastern Italy to Rome. This is a ARiall town, 
not far from Perugia. It has a catbedial and a few impor- 
lui worki of Mit. 

CkctelnaoTo, the plaea what* tite tMrdon mn oTwtafcMi 
br Guido, ia » vilUge, aboat fifUcu mitw (ram Borne, na tlie 
Via FluninU. It conaute aaif of aa im and a saiall elin- 
tar of boosea. 

Page 1. CatUUanSt imtaliee i^mft. Castellsni is a fa- 
mooa jeweler of Bome, wfaoae bhop is in the Palazzo Poll. 
He ia mentioned by About and Ampere in their works on 
Borne. His shop contained a large I'oUeclion of Etragcan 
dengna, Nmarkable for its beauty. In liis Soba di Kotna 
Mr. W, W. Storj speaks of his " ailniirnhle reproductions 
of jewelry in the Etnucnn and early Christian e^le, Vfhieh 
have won for him so just a celebrity, and who exercises hia 
profession in the true spirit of an antiquary and an artist." 
— Old tombt at Chivai. In Chiuei, a city of central Italy, 
are some remarkable Etruscan tombs. Hare, in his Citiet 
of Northern and Central Italy, says that "the moat im- 
portant of these tombs is that called Poggio Cajella, about 
three miles north by northeast of the town. It ia a tumu- 
lus, containing a number of tombs arranged in groups on 
three terraces one aboTe the other and intersected by 
labyrinthine passuges of unknown intention." 

2. Lira. A small Italian coin. — Baeeio'a marble. 
Baccio Bandinetli, a Florentine eculiitor. 1497-1559. See 
Leader Scott's Tuscan Siudies and Sketches. This marble 
is described in Hare's Cities of Italy : " The Borgo di 
San Lorenzo, which opens opposite the Arcivescovado, leads 
speedily to the Piazza San Lorenzo, in one comer of which 
is a statue of Giovanni delle Bande Nere (father of Cosimo 
I.) by Baccio Bandinelli. Like most of the works of (his 
conceited but indifferent master, it has been much ridi- 
culed." — John of the Black Bavda. The Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere just mentioned. — liiecardi. The Palazzo 
Riceardi, the palace of one of the great families of Flor- 
ence. — jSan Lorerueo. The great church by that name in 
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Fiorence. — Crazle. A coin worth one and one halt cents. 
— Lionard. Lionardo da Vinci, whose picture called 
Joconde is in the Louvre gallery. 

. Lorenxo named the Square. The square in front of 
the church of San Lorenio, Florence- — Strozsi. The 
Strozzi palace. It waa built near the end of the fifteenth 
century, and is one of the most perfect structures of its 
kind. 

7. Presbyter. Priest The names following give the snc- 
cesaife steps to full priesthood. — Glietto. The quarter 
a-oigned to the Jews in Italian cities, especially during the 
Middle Ages. Pope Paul IV. fli-st instituted this quarter 
in Rime, and confined the Jewa within it. See bitory's 
Boba di Soma, and Cutelar'a Old Rjme und New Italy, 
for vivid accounts of it in recent years. 

13. Abate. Abbot. — Canon. A member of the chapter 
or oouncil of a bishop ; a priest attached to a. cathedral or s 
collegiate church. 

21. The marketplace of the Birberini. " Whoever has 
been in Rome," says Oiristiaii An lersen, " ia well ac- 
quainted with the Piazza Birberini, in tlie great square, 
with the beautiful fountain where the Tritons empty the 
spouting conch-shell, from wliicli the water springs upward 
many feet." — Berntnii creature. Giovanni Lorenzo Ber- 
nini was born in Naple^t in l.>93. went to Rome early, 
worked tor the popes and cardinal as an architect and 
sculptor, spent some time in ParLi. and died in 1680. He 
built the palace of the Barberini, and the fountain in front 
of it. 

28. Corelli to youny Jltendet. Areangelo Corelli. 1653- 
1713. was a great violinist and composer. He lived in 
Rome, where he gained a great reputation as a performer. 
Herr Paul David says of his relations to Handel ; " Handel 
conducted some of his own cantatas, which were written in 
a more complicated style timn the music with which Corelli 
and the Italian musicians of that period were familiar. 
Handel tried in vain to explain to Corelli, who was l«ading 
tlie band, how a certain passa^fe ought to be executed, and 
at lost, losing his temper, snat^'hed the violin from Corelli's 
hands and played it himself, whereu)ion Corelli remarkeil in 
the politest manner, ' But, my dear Saxon, this music is in 
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the Freiwh rtjla, of which I hxn do ezperioiice.* Bo had 
» Enropeui repoUtion ind wroto much. CcraUi hao » 
doablfl elum to ft promineDt place in the hiatonr of amdcftl 
■It — u ft great Tioliniat vho laid a fiim fcuMatioii for all 
fatare derelopmeiit of techiucme and of a pun atjrla of 



playing ; and aa a conpoaer ir&o materiaDy adTancod tha 
progreM of oompoaitiDn." See the Hnaicu Dietiotiariea of 
Hawkina, Grave, and Aptborp. 

29. New Priton. A referenee to the priaoD built ij Ii^ 
noeent XI. 

33. Lonnxo in Lutitia. This ii the church of Fci» 
pilia, and ia ntnatcd in the »inall iqnara of San Lorenso, 
vhich opens out of the Cono. " Beret" aay* Bare in hia 
WalH tn Some, " ia the Chnrch of Ban Lorenao in Lneina, 
foonded in the fifth eentnrj, hot rehtdlt in it* preeent fram 
hy Fanl T. in 1606. The eanr'nile is of an older data. 
and ao are the lions in the portico. No one ahonld omit 
■eeirg the grand picture of Guido Sen! over the high altar 
of this cliunh, — the crucifixion, Been against a vrild, 
Btormy aky. Kiccolas FouGsin is bnried here, and one of 
hie brat knonn Arcadian landscapei is leprodoced in a baa- 
relief upon his tt:nib, which was erected by Chateaobriand." 
.— Corao. I'lie principal etreet, the great thoroughfare, of 
Rome, along which the Carnival passea. "Tha Corao," 
aaid Dirkena, "is a atreet a mile long; a atreet of shops, 
and palacea, and private liouEes, aometimea opening into a 
broad piazza. There are verandas and balconies, of all 
shapea and sizes, to almost every honae." 

37. Cardinal who book-ma^e on the <ame. Cardinal 
d'Eatr^B published two or three books in connection with 
the teachinga of Molinos. — Suspoli. The Buspoli palace 
on the Corao. 

54. Osteria. Tavern or inn. 
66. Sbirri. PuDtifical police. 

69. Convertiies. An order of nnns devoted to the rescue 
of the fallen. 

61. Canidian hate. The reference is to the acconnt given 
by Borace in hia poems of the bate and r^e of Canidia, a 

69. SaiiU Jnna't. The Monastery of Saint Anna in 
Some, in which Vittoria Colonna also waited for death. ^ 
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Maratta. A painter of the school of Guido Reoi, 1625- 
171i1, who painted numerous madonna''. 

76. Square of Spain. The square in which the palace of 
the Spanish ambassador is situated. On one side of it are 
the building of the Propaganda, and on the other the 
raagniticent flight of steps leading to the church of La Tri- 
nity, de Monti. 

1 10. PauU, Old Italian silver coins woi'th about ten 

116. Place Colonna. The Piazza Colonna is a square in 
Rome fronting the Corso. and containing the Antonine 
Column. — Zeech'iHes. Gold coins worth about two and 
one half dollars. 

126. Leda. A picture by Correggio, 1494-1634, now in 
the Museum at Berlin. 

130. Aequet-ta. Wine mixed with water. 

131. Paphyn. A city of ancient C^'prus, containing the 
temple of Aplirodite, who was said to have been born here 
of Ibe foam of the scti. The sensual rites of this goddess 
are alluded to by the poet. 

134. Plare Navona. Tbe Piazza Navona ia a vast ob- 
long eqaare, containing three fountoius. 

139. Stinehe. A prison. 

153. Pietro of Cortona. Pietro da Cortona, 1596-1669. 
a punter who worked in Florence and Rome and decorated 
the railings of the Palazzo Barberini, waa mainly a scenic 
painter, and a decorator of walls and ceilings. — Ci'ro 
Ferri. An historic painter, 1634—1689, a pupil of Cor- 
tona. and worked mainly in his miumcr. 

155. Ser Fntnco't vierry TiUen. The Novels ami Tales 
of Franco Saccheti. 13;i5-1400. They have sometliing of 
the quality of Boccaccio, but witli more of purity. 

161. Bilboa. A sword so named from tlie Spanish ad- 
venturer and American discoverer. 

165. Gate Sun Spirlto. The Porta San Spirito of 
Arezzo is on the side of the city towarils Rome. 

173. Ooid'sart. The Art of Love of Ovid. — "SuniTtia." 
The Sumiaa Theoloyix of Thomas Aquinas, the chief of 
the Bcholnstie thinkers. His summary of theology waa tbe 
principal book of theologians in the Middle Ages. 

198. Faoekini. A port«r or base fellow. 
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199. Marino. Probnbly Giovftnni Battista M; 
m«uit. He lived fi-oin ir>69 to 1025, and was tlie leading 
poM bf Itisi time. He broke away from the classical style. 
Hit own niBiiner vaa affected and Uiireal, leaning towards 
"lia Adonis was a very popular poem ia its 
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.0. Saint 7%mat. 'ntoama Aqabuu. 

226. PaagvM. Aitra|^nifinnli«d,Mkl 
in tha ¥i»m di I^m^obo, ■£ the anglaol theBmdil 
l^laee, near tlu KauK NftVMM. It wu Con&d in Um lax- 
tawrth eeuttinr, and it tboiuriit to Mprwent HaadMH imH 
potting tht OMd bodjr of Purodua. It hu bean graatly 
•idinired b; aotoa artiati, and Bernini evan thcpi^t it tba 
flnaat fragment of antiqaitj. A tailor hy dw name of 
Aaqnino, near wlioM shop it was, entwtained his eaatoawn 
wiA. the goaup of the daj. At the aame tima tha itataa 
waa ued for pasting aquuM and latireB upon in the Tain of 
Pasquino's tattle. Hence these writings came to be called 
patquinadet. Jibes, satires, rhymed wit, posted in some 
public place, have for centuries been a peculiar and popular 
institation in Rome under the name of Pasquin. See 
Story's Soba di Roma, and Hare's Walka in Rome, for 
accounts of this form of satire. — Sembo. Pietro Bembo, 
1470-1547, cardinal, schohtr, grammarian, and reatOTer of 
Latin. See Asolando in this volume. 

246. Master Malpicki. Probably Malfoghi, 1628- 
1694, a professor of medicine in Bologna nniver«ily, who 
was in 1691 sommoned to Rome and appointed chief phy- 
sician and chamberlain of Innocent XII. 

290. Theodorie. The king of the Ostn^ths in the fifth 
century. — Oassiodorus. The prime minister of Theodorict 
and a Latin writer on rhetoric and grammar, who wrot« a 
history of the Goths. — Scaliger. The name of father and 
son, two famous scholars of the fifteenth century. The 
Sealigerana of the son, Joseph Justus Scaliger, is referred 
to by the poet. — Idyliist. Theocritus. — Aelian. A 
Latin writer of the third century, who wrote a miscella- 
neous history, and a work on the peculiarities of animals. 
Some critics have thought these works were written by dif- 
ferent aotbors, and the poet refers to this discussion. 

292. Saint Jerome. The great bishop of the fifth een- 
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tury, the organiser of the Roman Chiii-ch. — Gregory sviiUs 
in his First Dialoyui, Gregory I., pope from 590 to 
604, wrote dialogaes wliicli contained many accounta of 

293. St. Bernard. Abbot of Clairvanx, 1091-1153. 

390. ydteriiia Muximus. A Latin writer of the fiTEt 
century, whose Exemplorum, MemorahUium, Libri Novem 
ad THerium Cixtarem Autfiutuat waa devoted to auspi- 
cies, omens, prodigies, dreams, and miracles. — Cyrincut. 
An early Latin writer on law. 

301. Brazen Head. In the Middle Ages there was a cur- 
rent belief that a braien head could be ma^le which would 
speak. It is said thiit Roger, Bacon waa occupied for seven 
years in the construction of such a head, which he ex- 
pected would lell hin» how lo put a wall oC brass around 
Britain. It was expected that this head would speak 
within a month of its completion, but as no particular timo 
was given Bacon set hia man to watch. At the end of a 
half hour the head said ' Time is ; ' after another half hour, 
' Time was ; ' and in still another, ' Time s past," when it 
fell down with a crash and was shivered in pieces. 

358. Formosua. Pope from 891 to 895. Stephen VI. 
orVII., who soon after succeeded him, was his political 
opponent, owing to a difference of opinion as to whether 
Arnulph or Lambert should be the emperor. Formosua 
favored Arnulph, and Stephen waa on the side of Lambert. 
Stephen dug up the body of Formosua. put on his pontifical 
robes, seated him in the papal chair, addressed him as if 
he were alive, had liim tried, and condemned him for mi' 
lawfully holding the papal chair. Romanus became pope 
in September, 897, and held the place for three months and 
twenty-two days. One writer says he annulled the acts of 
Stephen with reference to Formosus. and declared his pro- 
ceedings nnjust and illegal. The early writers do not malta 
this statement. Stephen seems to have been driven from 
Rome and strangled in 896, for he was a bad and unjast 
man. Theodoric II. bfcame pope in 898, and held the 
office for twenty days. He look the body of Stephen from 
the Tiber, where it had been thrown, declared his acts leipJ 
and valid, and had his body interred in the Vatican. John 
IX- followed Theodore in 898. He called a council at 
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BftTenna of seTenty-fonr biahopit with Lunbert, who de- 
dared legml a council previoasly held in Bome, thajt had 
annulled Stephen's acts against Fomiosiu. Tlien came 
Sergins III. in 904-911, who had been kept fram the 
papal chair for many yean by John IX* Thia stm^p^ of 
the popes grew oot it a fierce effort to make the emperon 
their tools. — LuUprand* A ehronider <rf the period, who 
wrote of this conflict of the popes and emperors, and who 
■aid that '* upon the dead body of Stephen being carried 
into the church it was saluted, as many Romans informed 
him, by all the Images of the Saints there/* 

S91. Tietu The Chinese name for Heaven^ in the sense 
of creator and revealer. — 5Aan^t. An identical name 
with the Chinese for God, or tfie &Tine source of things. 

S96. Favl answered Seneca* A reference to &e legend 
that Paul met Seneca in Rome, and that thq^^ corresponded 
with each other. 

399. Loyola, The founder of the Jesuits or Society of 
Jesus. 

424. Vallombrasa. The name of a famous convent and 
sanctuary near Florence. See Hare's Cities of Italy and 
Jameson's Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

428. Etrtiscan monster. Browning frequently refers to 
the antiquities of ancient Etruria, which are scattered all 
through the region described in his poem. The region be- 
tween Rome and Florence was the site of the race who 
preceded and were conquered by the Romans, and the re- 
mains of whose artistic genius are numerous and remark- 
able. They are described in many special works, and they 
have been curiously and systematically studied by recent 
antiquarians. Among the best books on the subject are 
Dennis's Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria^ and Burton's 
Etniscan Bologna. 

458. Wormwood Star. The star which the superstition 
of the 3Iiddle Ages thought appeared when death ap- 
proached. 

460. Dogana. Custom house. — Palchetti. Stage or 
jBcaffold. 

In his Stories from Brovming Mr. F. M. Holland turns 
the poem into a prose story. In her Br6wning*s Women 
Miss Burt discusses the women of the poem in her seventh 
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and eighth chapters. The Brotening Soeietj/'s Papers give 
an eseay by John Tudhunter mid disciiBHion Uiereun, 1 : 80* ; 
Kingsland's liobert Browning ; Chief Poet of the Ago, 
devotea aume pages to tills poem. 

The following magazine articles are worthy of attention : 
The Athen<eum, Dec. 26, 186«, and March 20, 1869, 
Bobert Buchanan, revised and published in hia Mti»ter^ 
Spiritg,U73; The ChrUstinn Exumiiier, John W. Chad- 
wick, 86 : 295 ; Gentleman's Magiixine, Junies Hiomson, 
251 : 682 ; 5*. Patifg Magazine, K. J. HuseU, 7 ; 257. 377 ; 
the same in Littdl'a Living Age. 108:771; MaemUlan't 
Magazine, J. A. Symonda, 19 : 258. J. B. Moiley, 19 : 544 ; 
North American Review, 109 : 279 ; The Nation, 8 : 135; 
St. James Magazine, 23 : 460 ; The Fortnightly Beview, 
John Morley. 11 : 331 : The iMblin Review. 65 : 48 ; Tha 
Edinburgh Review, 130 : 164 ; Poet-Lore, 1 : 263, 309. 

Roland. The horse in How they brought the Good 
New» from Ghent ta Aix. 

Bosny. Aidando, 1889. 

Rosuy is a chateau on tlie river Loire, ft little below 
Mantes, in western France. Although it is juat outside of 
Mormandy, it is tlescribed in Caasell's Normandy : Its His- 
tory. Antigii.it its, and Topography. " Roany is a little 
way out of Alantea to the west, down the river, and the his- 
toric chnteau. built close to the stream, is one of the moat 
interesting objects between Paris and Rouen. It is men- 
tioned as early as 1080. when Raoul de Manvoisin waa 
eeigneiirof the domain. It afterwards passed into the house 
of tile counts of Melun, and then, in 1529, to Jean de Be- 
thune, grujiilfatber of the great Sully. It continued in the 
family of this minister and his descendants till 1729, when 
it was purchased by the comte de Senouui. The larger 
part of the mansion was built by Courtin. a counselor of the 
Parliament in the reign of Henri III. ; but Sully added to 
it, and he had not finished it in 1610, when hb royal master 
and friend was assassinated. Many apartments are shown 
as connected with Henri IV. ; in particular his bedroom. 
The whole is a grand and interesting specimen of the levea- 
teenth century." 

In Sully's Memoirs, of which there is an English transla>- 
tion, much is [old about the chateau, for he lived in it dor- 



864 Soaamund Page. — RuM. 



ing his yoQiigar life, and his f amOj oeeiqiMd it daiiiv dw 
cItU wars. Here he was earned alter the battle of IvrVf 
whieh was fought in the imiiiediale neij^iberhoodv severely 
woonded. He was met bj Henri, who spent the nidit sue- 
eeeding the battle at the chateau ; imd as he by on his litter 
Henri dabbed him a knight for his fsithfnl senriee. Dr. 
Fnmivall, president of the London Browning Soeie^, is of 
the opinion that Browning inrented both the story and the 
loeation of the poem. 

Boaamtind Pa^re. The yoong gitl in Mmrtin JSelpk^ 
sentenced and shot for treason, whose innoeence would haTo 
been proved by Vincent Fkrkes, her lover, had Martin hot 
shouted to the soldiers to stay their guns nntil he ooald 
arrive on the scene. 

Bound us the wild oreatareB. The lyric foUowing 
the first poem in FerithUMs Fctneiei begins with these 
words. 

Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli Dramatic Lyrics^ 
third number of BeUs and Pomegranates, 1842, appeared 
as I. under the general title of Queenr Worship, being called 
Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli, Poems, 1849, with pres- 
ent title ; transferred to Men and WomeUy in PoetuxU 
Works, 1863. 

Rudel was a Proyen^al troubadour, and lived in the 
twelfth century. He was a gentleman of Blieux in Pro- 
vence, and was presented to Frederick Barbarossa in 1154. 
His early life was spent with Agoult, lord of Sault, a great 
Provencal lord, who patronized him as a poet of ability, 
though he is himself represented as being a prince by one 
of the old writers. Count Geoffrey, brother of Richard the 
Lion-hearted, was much pleased with Rudel. This was seen 
by Agoult, who transferred the poet to Geoffrey ; and Ru- 
del henceforth sang tlie praises of his two lords and masters, 
as one biographer expresses it. Rudel accompanied Geof- 
frey to £ngland; but he left that Court in 1162 for the 
Holy Land. 

'Die Crusaders who had returned from the East spread 
abroad wonderful reports of the beauty, learning, and wit of 
the countess of Tnpoli, a small duchy lying on the Mediter- 
ranean, to the norUi of Palestine. The countess was of the 
house of Toulouse, and ruled her small country with success. 
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In the spirit of the lime Rudel became t 
lady, although lie had never seen her ; and he sang of bis 
love and her beauty in some of his beat songs. The storiea 
told of the hospitftlity. graire, and virtue of the countcHS in- 
spired these songs, and maile the poet indifferent to every 
other interest than his love for her. Before lie started for 
the East he wrote a poem marked by refinement, simplicity, 
a slight obscurity, and frequent repetitions, which Siemondi 
prints in his Literature of Southern Europe, and which 
Thomas Roscoe translates into English. 

ON DISTANT LOVE. 



Odd ! vho hftst formed diii fair am; 

Of BorMs. aod placed in; Iotb afar, 
Stranpheo m; h^ait with hope, I prs;, 

Of Heing her I love &far. 

OLord! bcliave mj faitbfal lay. 

Par well 1 love ber Ihoueh afar, 

Tboagh but one bleBsioi; ma; repa; 

Tbe tboiuaiu] griefs 1 feel afar. 

No otbor toT« ihall abed its nj 

On IDS, if not thia love afar, 
A br^htcr one, where'er I Btn; 

I ahall Bot ne, or near, or f ar- 

I conntess is given in Rutherford*! 
out the original Proven^&l. This 
I by Rudel ininiediat«ly before' setting oat 



"I 



stnuig^r to mine eyea, 

une lo wine can nnknoim : 

Wbo tBDnot lUten to m; li^ts, 

Not breathe to roe her own : 

Vet do I feel, and vould I svear, 

That ahe ii IotsI;, past compare. 



And loTe ber iti my nlecp- 
TIw morning' comes and she lakei 6i^t ; 
A world dividei her from ny aight. 




Rudel to the Lady of TVipoli. 

" ThM world 1 11 orMs la randi her gate. 
And kneel her ohnir beside. 
The jonme; must be fortumM 
Since Love will be my goide. 
And she bLkII know that, for her soke, 
Tho pilgrim's staff utd gtmu 1 Uke. 



1 



She ^iJS'u, 


if withiB h» hall 




esbeltertbenl 




Tea. I'd conUnt me iia a throU 




AmonE tlie . 


Saracpn — 




To breftUie the lur tlint roaiid her Bpreadi, 


And tKul the 


blo»ed gtauod Bill 


! tread.: 



"ItfaiwOnd) IvoHilwIkU, 

I !••>• ny aati*a pl«M ; 
Ood, tnnport ma te iMrrfA^ 

AadbtnMawbwfaMl 
Gmt m bnt Hh thM I May tdl 
MTtabtoWIIsTOWwdll 

" Tben shall Ae minatmU idng my loiv, 
And Mme ita wnw explain ; 
A tale of loT« Ki atrangv and atroug 



QtoBny tri«d to penuade the )>oet not to nndertakc the 
Journey to the East ; but Rudel set ont in a pilgrim's nrb, 
taking with him as his companion an intimate friend and 
fellow troubadoar, Bertrand d'Alamanon. On the roya^a 
Radel was attacked with a grievoos malady, bo that he was 
thought to be dead, and was near being thrown overboard. 
Be revived, however, so that he reached the port of Tripoli. 
Then it was reported to the countess that he had arrived, 
and as his songs addressed to her had preceded him, she 
went on board the vessel where he was. When Sodel waa 
told of her coming he revived, ihanked her for her kindness, 
■aid she had restored him to life by her coming, and that ha 
was willing to die having seen her. He died in her arms; 
she i^ve him a rich and honorable hnrial in a sepulchre of 
porphyry, on which she had verses engraved in Uie Arabic 
language. One account says the countess was never cheerful 
afterwards, and another that she became a nnn. Rudel's 
companion told her of all the virtues of that poet, who left 
her his poems and romancea, which she caosed to be written 
oat in fair gilt lettera. 
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Another stoty is told of Radel by Haeffer and Ruther* 
ford, in their books on tlie troub&daiiri, which is much in 
the aame spirit as tltis in connection with tlie count«ss of 
Tripoli. He went one day with two otlier troubadoura to 
visit a grea^t lady, who was inach of a coquette, and who 
contrived to make each of the tliree believe titat he had won 
her special favor. She looked Rudcl sweetly in the face, 
another she gave a tender graep of the hand, and the third 
she pressed gently on the foot. When they accidentally die- 
covered the reception given tliem a long debate ensued aa 
to who had received the highest favor ; and this important 
question was referred to a great master of etiquette for set- 
tlement. This adventnre is told in one of the best and 
loni^est of the poems of the troubadours. 

See Ditr Troiihadtur Jaufre Htutel, sem Leben vnd 
leine Werke, by A. Stimmiiig, Keil. 1873 ; also the Flinch 
and German writers on the troubadours and Froven^-al po- 
etry ; in English, Sismondi, Fauriel, Hueffer, and Eutlier- 
ford, but the last is not to be followed too cloHely : also 
W, C. Bryant's Prose iVorks, vol, i., essay on " Nostra- 
damus's Provencal Poets." Oue of the most interes^ng 
accounts of Rudel is in Mrs. Jameson's Lovet of the 
Poets. 

St. John. Described in )iis last years, and in the 
manner of his death, in A Death in the Desert. In a 
cave in the desert St John liea dying, hid in a time of ter- 
rible persecution, and surrounded by several of his faithful 
disciples, tie rouses from a condition of lethargy and 
talks to his friends of Christ and tlie true faith. 

St. Martin's Sununar. Pacchiarotta, with other 
Poems. 1876. 

Saul. The first nine stanrjts were published in number 
seven of Belts and Pomeffni nates, called Dramatic So- 
manees afid JLyries, 18io i and concluded with " (End of 
Part the First.)" Tlie same appeared in the Poemt of 
1849. The last part was written in Rome in 185a-54. The 
second volume of Mm and Women, 165o, contained the 
completed poem. Lyries. 1863; Dramatic Lyricii, 1868, 

This poem is based on 1 Samuel 3tvi. 14-23, where 
Saul is described as being troubled with an evil spirit, which 
David drives away by playing on his harp. David pre- 



868 Sebald. 

MOti, in th« poom, An* nriei of Bati*w to Sa^ Mdi 
Mrioa linng hiriuv thm du praaediiw> 
L Tanw pUjod to tba bnitM. 

1. To the thaep, in t. 

2. To tiu qnmil, in vL 

S. To tlie criekcti, invL 

4. To tho jerboa, in jL 

n. Hm faelp4auM of tha gnat opodia in hnman Ufa. 

1. BMpen, in tiL 

3. BorHiBviL 

8. Hftnuge,inTfi. 

4. Soldien, in ni. 

5. J^iMta, inviL 

i. 'Ae wild jojs of linng, in iz. 

2. The fune arowning unbition nnd AmSm, fai ix. 

5. The pruM of nnbom gmentioM, in ziiL 

4. The next world's reward and repose, in xrii. 

6. The Love which is the Christ, in xviii. 

Miss H. £. Hersey, in her edition oF Chrutnuu Ev» and 
Salter Day and Other PoeTui, provides this poem with ui 
introduction, notes, and a list of first readings. A eh&pter 
is devoted to the poem in J. T. Nettleship's Sobert Broton- 
mg : EMtays and Thought*. Corson, in his IrUroduetion, 
nves brief comments and notes. The Brouming Soeiety'a 
Papers gives an interpretation by Anna M. Stoddart, 
2 : 264 ; discussion thereon, 2 : 264* ; also paper and discos 
sion, 1 : 80*. Saul was pnblisbed by L. Frang Sc Co., 
Boston, 1890, with twenty full-page illustrations in the 
form of photogravnres, by Frank 0. SmalL 

The last foar lines of tbe ninth section, which ended the 
first part in BeUt and Ponugranatet, were as foUowi* 
1845: — 

" On MM he&d thd joj mod tha pride, eren nge lika Qia tluoa 
^[lut opea tha rack, helpa ita glad labor, and lata tha gold n — 
And ambition that aeea a man lead it — oh, all of thaaa — ul 



Sebald. The Glennan, who has become the lover of 
Ottima, and with her haa killed her hnaband, in Pippa 
Pauaa. 
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Selections. Browning made two BerieB of selections 
from his own poeinii, and one from those of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, that deserve to be noticed aa indicatjons of his own 
judgment on his minor poema. and because of the prefaces. 

In 1866 Browning made a selection of the minor poems 
of Mrs. Browning, wliicli was published by Clia]iroan & 
Hall as A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. He wrote for it the following preface: — 

" It has been attempted to retain and to dispose the 
characteristics of the general poetry, whence this is an ab- 
stract, — according to an order which should allow them the 
prominency and etfect they seem to possess when considered 
in the larger, not exclusively the lesser works of the poet. 
A musician might say, such and such chords are repeated, 
others made subordinate by distribution, so that a single 
movement may imitate the progress of the whole symphony. 
But there are various ways of modulating up to and con- 
necting any given harmonies ; and it will be neither a sur- 
prise nor a, pain to find that better could have beeo done, as 
to both selection and sequence, than, in the present case, all 
care and the profoundest veneration were able to do. 

" London, November, 1865. R. B." 

The first of the two volumes of selections from his own 
poems bore this title-page : Selections from the Poetical 
Works of Robert Brou-ning. London: Smith, Elder & 
Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 1872. Pa^es, i.-xii., 1-348. 
Dedicated to Alfred Tennyson. In Poetry — lilastrions 
and consummate ; In Frientlship — Nobte and sincere. 

The preface is an interesting indication of Browning's 
feeling abont his own poetry : — 

"In ttie present selection from my poetry, there ban 
attempt to escape from the embarrassment of appearing to 
prciniiunce upon what myself may consider the best of it. 
1 adopt anotlier principle ; and by simply ntringing toj;ether 
certain pieces on the thread of an imagined personality, I 
present them in succession, rather as the natural develop- 
ment of a particular experience than because I account them 
the most noteworthy portion of my work. Such an attempt 
was made in the volume of selections from the poetry of 




860 Seleciions. 

ILlizabeth Barrett Browning: to which — in outward nni- 
fomiUy. at least — my own would venture to become a 
companion. 

" A few years ago, bad such an opportunity presented 
itself. I mi^ht Lave been tempted to say a word in reply to 
the objections my poetry was used to encounter. Time hu 
kindly cooperated with my disinclination to write the poetty 
and the criticism besides. The readers I am at last priv- 
ileged to expect, meet me fully half-way ; and if, from tho 
fitting stand-point, they must still * censure me in their 
wisdom,' they have previously ' Awakened their senses 
that they may the better judge.' Nor do I apprehend any 
more charges of being willfully obscure. iinconscientioiiBly 
careless, or perversely liarab. Having hitherto done mj- 
utmost in the art to which my life is a devotion, I cannot 
engage to inci-ea«^e the effort ; but I conceive that there may 
be helpful hghl, as well as leaasuring warmth, in the atten- 
tion and sympathy I gratefnlly acknowledge. 

" London, May 14, 1872. R. K" 

The contents of this volume are mainly the same as a 
Tola me of selections published in Moxom'i Miniature 
Poett, 1865, which was probably made by Browning him- 
■elf. They are as follows : My Star ; A Face ; Hy Last 
DncheBs ; Song from Pippa Posset (Give her but a least 
excuse) i Cristina ; Count Gieniond ; Eurydice to Orpheus ; 
The Glove ; Song (Nay hut you) ; A Serenade at the 
TUla; Youth and Art ; The Flight of the Duchess; Song 
from Pippa Paues {The year 's at the Spring) ; How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix ; Song 
from Paracelsus (Heap cassia, sandal-bnda and stripes) ; 
Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Kader ; Incident of tJie 
French Camp ; The Lost Leader ; In a Gondola ; A Lov- 
er's Quarrel ; Earth's Immortalities ; The Last Ride To- 
gether; Mesmerism ; By the Fireside ; Any Wife to Any 
Husband; In a Year; Song from James Lee (VII.); A 
Woman's Last Word ; Meeting at Night ; Farting at Morn- 
ing; Women and Roses; Misconceptions; A Pretty Wo 
man ; A Light Woman ; Love in a Life ; Life in a Love ; 
The Laboratory; Gold Hair; The Statue and the Bnst; 
Lore among iLa Ruins ; Time's Revenges ; Waring ; Hodm 
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TboughtR, from Abroad ; The Italian in England : The 
Englishman in Italy ; Uji at a Villa — Down in the City ; 
. Pictur Ignotus ; Fra Lippo Lippi ; Andrea del Sarto ; The 
Blaliop orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed's Cburch ; A Tuc- 
cata uf Galuppi's ; How it strikes a Contemporary ; Protus ; 
Master HugucB of Saxe-Gotha; Abt Vogler; Two in the 
Campagna ; " De GnatibuB — " ; The Guardian-Angel ; Ev- 
elyn Hope ; Memorabilia : Apparent Failure ; Prospice ; 
" Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came " ; A Grammari- 
an's Funeral ; Cleon ; Instons Tyrannus; An Epistle (Kar- 
Hhish) ; Caliban upon Setebos ; Saul ; Rabbi ben Ezra ; 
Epilugne (to Dramatia Personar). 

The Second Series appeared with the following tille- 
page : Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Bmwn- 
ittij. Second Series. London ; Smith, Elder & Co., 15, 
Waterloo Place. 1880. Contents : A Wall ; Apparitions ; 
Natural Magic ; Magical Nature ; Garden Fancies, I.. II. ; 
In Three Days ; The Lost Mistress ; One Way of Love ; 
Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli ; Numpholeptos ; Appear- 
ances i The Worst of it ; Too Late ; Bifurcation ; A Like- 
ness : May and Death -, A Forgiveness ; Cenciaja ; Forphy- 
ria's Lover ; Filippo Baldinucei on the Privilege of Burial -, 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister (G-i^r) ; The Heretic's 
Tragedy ; Hoty-Cross Day ; Amphibian ; SaJnt Martin's 
Summer; James Lee's Wife; Respectability; Dis Alitur 
Visum ; Confessions ; The Hoaseholder ; 'Pray ; Cavalier 
Tunes, I-, II., IIL; Before: After; Herv^ Kiel ; hi a 
Balcony ; Old Pictures In Florence ; Bishop Blongram's 
Apology ; Mr. Sludge, " The Sledium " ; The Boy and the 
Angel : A Deatli in the Desert ; Fears and Scruples ; Aito- 
mis Prologizes; Pheidippides ; The Patriot; Pisgah-Sights, 
1, 2, 3 ; At the " Mermaid " ; House ; Shop ; A Tale. 

At about tlie time Browning wrote, in the preface t« the 
First Series of Selections, that he did not apprehend any 
more charges of being willfully obscure, he wrote to a 
friend : " I can have little doubt that my writing lisa been 
in the main too hard for many I should have been pleased 
to cummuiiicato with; but I never designedly tried to 
puulu people, as some of my critics have supposed. On 
the otlier hand, 1 never pretended to offer such literature 
as should be a substitute for a cigar or a game at domi- 



862 A Serenade ai the ViUa.— Shop. 

noes to an idle man. So peiliApSy on die whde, I gii snr 
deeerti, and eomethmg over — not a erowd, bat a few I 
value more." 

H ach to the same effeet le die letter iriikh Brownnig 
wrote to Mr. Edmund Tateei on the oecaaion of the fbnna* 
tion of the Browning Soeiety in London : ''The Browning 
Society, I need not say, at well as Browning himaelf, are 
fiur game for criticism* I had no more to do with the 
founding of it than the habe nnlnnn ; and, at Wilkee was 
no Wilkedte, I am quite other than a Browningite. Bat I 
cannot wish harm to a eocietjr of, with a few ezoeptionB« 
names onknown to me, who are bosied aboat mj bookt eo 
diiinterefitedlj. The exaggerations probably come of the 
fifty-years'-long charge of nnintelligibiUty against my books ; 
saeh reactions mte possible, though I nerer locjced for the 
beginning of one so soon. That diere is a grotesque ride 
to the thing is certain ; but I have been surprised and 
touched by what cannot but have been well intentioned, I 
think. Anyhow, as I never felt inconvenienced by hard 
words, you will not expect me to wax bumptious because 
of undue compliment : so enough of ' Browning,' — except 
that he is yours very truly, ' while this machine is to him.' " 

Serenade at the Villa, A. Men and Womeny 1855. 
Lyrics, 1863 ; Dramatic Lyrics, 1868. 

Setebos. The god of Caliban, in Caliban upon Setebas, 
*^ who dwelleth in the cold of the moon," and who is subordi- 
nate to the great Quiet. 

Shah Abbas. Ferishtah's Fancies, 1884. 

Shah Abbas, called The Great, was the ruler of Persia 
from 1584 until his death in 1628. He conquered the Turks 
in 1605, and thereby added to his possessions. He was a 
man of ability and great energy of character. In this poem 
his name is used fictitiously, for it is not historical that he 
did what is here attributed to him. — Zal is a character in 
the Shah Nameh, as is also Tahnuisp ; but the story told 
of the latter is fictitious. — Ishak son of Absal is a ficti- 
tious character, the invention of the poet — A MtUnd is a 
Persian magician. These men are frequently mentioned in 
the Shah Nameh, 

Shop. FacchiaroUo, wUh other Poems, 1876. 

Intended as a companion poem to House, and shows why 
literature should not be pursued for money-making. 




Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 863 

BibranduB SchafnaburgenBis. See Garden Flowera. 

Sighed Gawdon Brown. Mr. Rawdon Brown waa 
an Eiigli&iiman who went U> Venice on some temporary 
errand, and lived there for forty yeurs, dying in that city 
r of 1883. He had an enthusiastic love for 
Venice, and is mentioned in book« of travel as one who 
knew the city thoroughly. His lore waa described in a 
sonnet written by Brownitid at the request of Mrs. Brown- 
son, who published it in Tlie Ctnitwy for February, 1884, 
with Browning's permission. It was reprinted in number 
five of The Browning Society's Fajtera, 1 : 132'. Tho 
Venetian saying means that " everybody followH his taste 
and I follow niine." Tuni was the gondolier and attendant 
of Brown, Tiie Inscription on Brown's tomb is g^van in the 
third and fourth lines. 



Siehed RawdoTi Brown : " Yea, I 'm depaiting, Tooi I 
I needii mnM, jt»t this once before I die, 
ReTisit Engluod: .1 n<//ii> licown uu I, 
Altbongh my heart's VenetiaD. Ves, old crony — 
VeDJee and London — London '■ ' Death th« bony ' 
Compared with Life — that '■ Venice I What ■ iky, 
A Ha, thii momiag ! One taat look 1 Qaod-byB, 
Ci Peaaro I No, lion — 1 'm ■ coney 

To tteep ! I 'ro daiiled ; 't U that suo I tiaw 

Rippting the . ■ ■ the . . . Coipelto, Ton! ! Down 

With carpet-bB|r, and oS with TalUe-a t rape ! 
Bella Vtnnia, nori ti latcio pib I " 

Nor did Brown ever leSTe her : well, perhapB 
Browning, next woek, may find himself qniM Brown 



Sir Do Lorge. In The Glove, the knight in the Court 
of Francis I. of France, who, when his la^Iy drops her 
glove among tlie lions, rislis bis life to liand it back to her, 
and then rejects her love. 

Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. Published in 
Drama/ie Lyrics, third number of Btlis and Pomeyran- 
atet, 1842. It there appeared aa follows ; " Camp and 
Cloister. I. Camp (French). II. Cloister (Spanish)." The 
first of these poems was subsequently publisho*! as Incident 
of tke French Camp; and the second as llie Soliloquy of 
the Spanish Cloister ; they so appeared in the Poenu of 




1849. Intbe pMfieof IPonb«llMSA»A(>MbM[r«M 

At J'oetiealWorkBot 1608 it aMmnihyhMOtamiaiglhi 
l>Famal>ie Lyriea ! and It hu Md dnt ^ms rinw. 

The poem is bMed «b im ipveial in^^ ; bat H gmm & 
•my eomet pietsn o< cMalar lifa m Brawning most hare 
aome to kncnr of it ia Ua Mttw ui yn nadii^, Mpeeiallf t4 
flloulerlife in tba WddleAne. Thb Onat Ua* tnOa- 
faewMu tefen to di^ittf r. rEMtl, iMA oMmtiona " Oa 
iroi4a of ttie flmtt," vtueli an laTaat o en aa Faol ammMiataa 
Aem. Hm Tnndi »« frMi/»«u for my uMxlmtaljr la^p 
BonboT, and Bmrniiig dbm " twvn^niDe " in tiua Mma. 

Sons : Nar bnt yoa «4io do not lore h«r. Fint 
vafalished u Dramatie Bvmam«et and L)/rie», aanntii num- 
%vt of BelU mtd Pitrntgranaiei, 1840. ZyrJM, 1868; 
DramoHe Lyria, 1868. TUa aong baa baen aat to moac 
by E, C. Greffory ; London, Novello, Ewer db Co. 

Solomon and Balkis. Joeoseria, 1883. 

The Balkis of Arabian and Mohammedan legend ia the 
Queen of Sbeba, described in 1 Kings x. 2, and 2 Chron- 
icles iz. 1. One set of legends say the queen nho TiBited 
Solomon from the south was from Abyssinia, that she came 
from Muoe, that her name was Makeda, and that she bore 
a son to Solomon. The Arabic legends make Sheba to be 
Sabaea, they call the queen Balkb, and they make her a 
woman of great wit and wisdom. She was quite the equal 
of Solomon in the answering of riddles, for tiiat comprised 
a large patt of his great wisdom. The dark sayings of the 
wise, as the writer of Proverbs calls them, formed a favorite 
amnsement of Solomon, and fame has given him the greatest 
akill in untangling them. It is said by legend that he car- 
ried on these contests with the riddle daily with Hiram of 
T^rre, and that he was the victor until Htram found a Tyi^ 
ian boy who could outwit even the wise Solomon. 

The legend of Balkis has been drawn out to great length 
in the Rabbinical writings end in Mohammedan story. Es- 
pecially in the Mohammedan legends which have grown up 
oot of the Old Testament narratives has BaUtia found a 
prominent place. As she is there foand she is a person 
of much importance, and marvelous are the tales told of 
bar. These aceonnta have been ooUacted bj Weil in liia 
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B'ibl'iache Leqende. Some idea of them msy be had from 
Baring-Gould's Legends of the Patrlarrhs and Pro^heU, 
and Stanley's HUtari/ of the Jewish Church. 

Acconling to legend, wlien Balkis sent five huiulred boys 
anil ^rls to Solomon dressed exactly alike, he goeesed 
their Bex by the manner in whidi tliey washed their hands. 
When she asked for water tliat came neither from heaven 
nor earth he sent a huge slave to race a horse about tlie 
court until the perspiration poured from him. and this the 
slave coUerted in the goblet to be filled. When she sent 
him natural and artificial flowers so nearly alike no one 
could detect the trae flowers, Solomon opened the window 
to permit the bees to come in to decide for him. 

Browning attempts to report wliat maybe "supposed" to 
have been the conversation between these two when Solomon 
answered "all the questions" of Balkis, as he is said to 
have done by the writer of the Book of Kings. The con- 
versation is nut historical, and it is not even di'awn from the 
legends. * 

In Polano's Selections from the Talimd is the following 
account of tlie visit of the queen of Sheba to Solomon : — 

*' All the kingdoms congratulated Solomon aa the worthy 
successor of his father. David, whose fame was great among 
the nations : ail save one, the kingdom of Sheba, the capitu 
of wliich was called Kilore. To this kingdom Solomon 
sent a letter : * Prom me. King Solomon, peace to tliea 
and to thy government. Let it be known to time tliat the 
Almighty God lias made rae to reign over the whole eartlt, 
the kingdoms of the North, the South, the East, and the 
West. Lo, they have come to me with their congrataladons, 
all save thee alone. Come thou also, I pray thee, and sub- 
mit to my authority, and much honor shall be done ihce : 
but if thou refusHSt, behold, I shall by force compel thy 
acknowledgment. To thee. Queen Sheba. is addressed this 
letter in peace from me. Kiiig Solomon, tlio sun of David.' 

" Now when Queen Sheba received this letter, she sent in 
haste for her elders and counselors to ask their advice w 
to the nature of her reply. They spoke but lightly of tlie 
nieasage and of tlie one who sent it : but l)ie queen did not 
regai-d their words. She sent a vesitel carrying many 
present* of different metnb, minerals, aud precious stonea. 
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to Solomm. It wm sftar ■ Tonge of two 7am' tim* Att 
thaw prwentB urivMl at Januuam, sod in r letter istointod 
to du o^ttain tha qaoen Hid, * After thm luut leedvsd tb» 
BMtugtt then I QiTaelf will eoioe to thee.* [In dw Udnun- 
neden l^enda the sccoant of thie embuqr ia nudi more 
extended ; end it wee in punnence of the inetmetione d 
the qneen thet Solomon wee teeted at thia time, in the maiH 
ner elreadj mentioned, h to the aex of Ave hnndred boja 
end girU, end u to whether he eoold proonro water that 
eame neither from heaven nor earth.] And in two yeara 
after thia time Qneen Shrita airired at Jemaalem. 

" When Solomon heard that the qneen waa MMning he aoit 
Benajrahn, the aon of Tdwjadah, the geaeml of hia anny, 
to meet her. When tbe qaeeo aaw bin abe tinx^it be waa 
tbe king, and ahe alightea fnnn bar eairiage. loeo Ben^ 
yahg ariwd, 'Why aligjiteatlhon from tbjeamage?' And 
ahe answered, 'Art thira not bis majea^, the king?' 'No,* 
replied Betiayaha, ' I tun but one of hU officers.' Then the 
queen turned back and said to her ladies in attendance, 'If 
this is but one of the officers, and he is so noble and im- 
posing in appearance, bow great must be his superior, the 
king.' And Benuyahu, the son of Yehoyadah, conducted 
Queen Sheba to tbe palace of the king. 

" Solomon prepared to receive bis visitor in an apartm«it 
laid and lined with glass, and the queen at first was so de- 
ceived by the appearance that she imagined the king to he 
sitting in water. And when the queen had tested Solomon's 
wisdom [by means of riddles and display of wit], and wit- 
nessed his magnificence, she said : ' I believed not what I 
heard, but now I have come, and my eyes have seen it all ; 
heboid, the half has not been told ine. Happy are thy 
servants who stand before thee continually to listen to thy 
words of wisdom. Blessed be the Lord thy God, who bath 
iJaced tbee on a throne to rule righteously and in justice.' 
When other kingdoms heard the words of tbe queen of 
Sheba tbey feaved Solomon exceedingly, and he became 
greater than all the other kings of the eadth in wisdom and 
in wealth." 

In Janii's Saldmdn and Abial, as translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald, the l^end of Solomon and Balkis is treated aa 
follows: — 




" Odcb upon the Throne to^etlleT 
Telling' one another Secreta 
Sate iiinlByniibi nnd UslkU; 
The Hearts of both were tom'd to 1 
UnanUied by Deceptioa. 
Pint the Kitifr of Faith SulsTmin 
Spoke — ■ However jiist and wi 
Rpportad, none of all the Tnany 
Sniton to mv palace thronging 

Aad'Ho" 
Grooe 
After thU, flalltis 
From her hidden h 
SavinK — ' Neier night or monunt' 
C«iueTy Yoiith bofora mo p 
Whom 1 look Qot after, Ion 

There is no reaaon fur euppoaing that Solomon spoke 
Greek, as BrowDing m&kes him do. The word eoiuier 
means construe, and is freqaeiitly to be found in Shake- 
Bpeore and early English wiiters. The conversation of the 
poem cont^ns an amount of humor such as does not appeiir 
in the Talmudie or other l^gmidei. 

Sonnat. The several jKiems contributed by Browning 
to The MoiUhLj HeiMnitury. edited by W. J. Fox. were aU 
reprinted by him with one exception, which appeared in 
1834, New Seiiea. vol, viii. p. 712. Tliis sonnet is reprinted 
verbatim in The Bromniity Sueiety'a Papers, pnrt xli. ; — 

"Eyes, calm beside thee, (Lady could'it thon know I) 

May torn away Uiick with faet-eatheriiig tean : 
1 glance not where all gaie : thnUtog and low 

Their pABidoTiate praiaw reach thee — my cheek wear* 
Alone no vonder when thon ptuweet by : 
Thy tremuloiu lids bent and snffnaed reply 
To the ineprenible homage which doth glow 

On every lip hut miae : if in thine ear* 
Their accents llnf^r — and than dost recall 

Me as I iteod. still, guarded, very pale, 
Beaide each Totarist whose lighted brow 
Wore wonhip like an aureole, ' O'er th«n all 

'My heaaty,' thon will marroar. ' did prevail 

'Save that one only: ' — Lady oould'st thon know! 

Augua IT, \flSi. Z." 



poem t 



Bordallo. This 
laid asidp in order to write Strafford. 
Edward Moion. Dover Street, 1840. 



n 1836, and was tlien 
It was published by 
Pages, L-iv., 1-25S, 
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post 8ro. Reprinted in Poetttal Worii, 1863, in rerised 
fomi, iritli (ledkation to J, Mileand, which has been retiuiied 
in bU suliBpquent editions. 

The severest elidrgcs of obsenrity were hrought against 
the poem as at first puhlished. One of these is f^iven in 
Thomas Powell's Living Authors of England in llie follow- 
ing form : " Douglas JeiTold was reeroititig himself at 
Brighton aflev a long illness. In the progress of his con- 
valescenre a parcel arrived from London, which contained, 
among otlier things, this new Tolumo of Sordello ; the nicd- 
ical attendant had forbidden Mr. Jerrold the luxnry of read- 
ing, but owing to the absence of his oonjogal ' life gnarde ' 
be indolged in the iffidt enjo^oiL A few Knea pot Jn^ 
roU in a stata of akmi. EienteDoe after aaieoea noog^ 
no eoniecntiTa lltonglit tolnsbr^B. Atlait the idea tromcd 
W» mind that in bu illnev his niMita] faenltiee had been 
wrecked. The persiumlion rolled from bia forehead, and 
smiting his head, he sat down in his sofa, crying, ' God, I 
am an idiot ! * When his wife and sister came, they were 
amused by his pushing the volume into their hands, and 
demaniling what they thought of it. He watched them 
intently while they read — at last hia wife said ; ■ I don't 
anderstand what the man means ; it is gibberish.' The de- 
lighted humorist sank in his seat agtun: 'Thank God, I am 
tua an idiot.' Mr. Browning, to whom we told this, has 
often laughed over it, and then endeavored to show that 
Sordello was the clearest and most simple poem in the Eng> 
lish langu^e." This eitperience it was, perhaps, which 
made Jerrold say of Browning's Btyle, that he " wrote 
Greek in shorthand." 

It has been reported that Tennyson aaid that he conld 
nnderstand only the first and last lines of the poem, and 
that they were both lies. " My wife," wrote Carlyle, *'haa 
read through Sordello without being able to make out 
vrbether Sordello was a man, or a city, or a book." 

Such criticisms as these, and others of a similar charac- 
ter, whi<^h were put into print, led Browning to consider the 
advisability of rewriting the poem, with the object of roak- 
ii^; it more comprehensible. He finally decided that this 
conld not be done to hb own aatiafaction ; but be CArefally 
leriied it, rewriting lines here and there, and he anmma- 
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rized the content! of the poem in a continitone Mties of head- 
lines, which give the main thread of the story. In the 
dedii-atiun to the revised edition Browning refers to the 
eritieismg, and to his thought of rewritiog the poem : " I 
wrote it twenty-live years ago for only a few, counting even 
in these on somewhat more care about its subject than they 
really had. My own faulu of expreEsion were many ; but 
with care for a man or hook such would be surmounted, and 
without it what avails the faultlessnena of either? ] blame 
nobody, least of all myself, who did my best then and since ; 
for I lately gave time and pains to turn my work into wliat 
the many might — instead of what the few must — like ; but 
after all, I imagined another thing at first, and therefore 
leave as I find it." Concerning the revised edition Brown- 
ing wrote to a friend, protesting against the statement that 
he had rewritten the poem, or that he had made any easen- 



tialcba 



1 it:- 



■ I do not understand what can mean by saying 

that Sordello has been * rewritten.' I did certainly at one 
time intend to rewrite much of it, but changed my mind, — 
and ihe edition which I reprinted was the same in all re- 
spects as its predecessors — only with an elucidatory head* 
ing to each ]>age, and some few alterations, presiiniabty for 
the better, in the text, such as occur in most of my works. 
I cannot remember a single instance of any importance that 

is rewritten, and I only suppose that has taken pn^ 

ject for perform Slice, and set down as ' done ' what wot for 
a while intended to be done." 

In the sixth canto of Dante's Purgatorio SordeUo ap- 
pears, and is matle the guide of Virgil and hia companion. 
The shade of Sordello is described as being aileut and 
watchful : — 

"Nothing whatsver did it saj to ui, 

Bui let m goonr oa;, eyeing us odIj 

After the mnoiier of a coachant lion ; 
Still neai to It Vii^liiu drsw, entreating 

That it would point OS oat the best auenti 

And it replied aol onto his demand. 
Bat of oar natiTo knd and of oar lite 

It (jueKtionnd ns; and the aweet Otiide began : 

' Mantma.' — and the nbade, all in lUelf rediUB, 
Base tow'rds turn from the plaoe «hara fiiM it waa, 
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•rffld Mm in lh« HIiimiiI to irtiHiA » iwmwiUi iJC 
Ifah M « madiaw o< Htewiy tt piiwha. Far At mm 
■MM ha dwribed SofldalU ib Ua /)» ^dfon Sbquio m 
" > Mm to ehoioa in h« kng— fe, tfc a t pnt caly fat M» a a ii, 
IM bi lAatvm' mgr ha m^^ abaaJ— ad tbo duieat ai 
Ut proriitea." Sotdslla Und dniag iha flnt paH fli Aa 
Ihfaiaanlh aeBttnr, and ha waa » poat, a tranhadoa, a aol> 
aa» bf pMlaMion, and a polkiaiaB «f aanw aUfi^. Utda 
ii aow knowB aboat him, and Oat Utd* b nnh oliaaand 
li|f tradition and lagand. B ia pmb^ila Aat two ponoM 
Iwra in Bome way be«i mixed togetbar in tha aoooonti 
giren of him. One of these personi was a poet, and tbo 
other was a man of action and political intrigne. 

Browning evidently itndied whatever waa written about 
Sordello by the chroniclers ; but he has not nndertaken to on- 
riddle the biographical difBculties which anrroond hia name. 
Whatever wonld best serve his purpose in the traditions he 
has need ; but he bos not tried to be eonsiatent with histor- 
ical probability. He makes Sordello the supposed son of 
an archer, El Corte by name, and he baa been brought up 
at the castle of Golto, by Adelude, the wife of Eccelin of 
Bomano. In the first book the Ufe of Sordello at Goito ia 
daacribed ; and his failure as a troabadoar is set forth in 
the second. In the third book Sordello journeys to Veronat 
and Falma declares her love for him. He then becomes her 
minstrel and her devoted lover. In the fourth book the ho^ 
rors of civil war are described, and their effect on Sordello 
in making him desert the Ghibelline cause, which had the 
devotion of his lady love. The fifth booh discloses the true 
birth of Sordello, and he finds his father in Salinguerra, 
the great Ghibelline chief and politician. Thrgogh his con- 
nection with Palma it is now made possible for Sordello to 
become the head of all of Northern Italy. The last book 
■hows him Btm^Ung between the ambition of leadership, 
which he can now gratify, and the convietiixi of hii heui 



that the popular cause ia the true one and the one he ouglit 
to HUpport. At last he makes the saerifii'e ; hut the attempt 
is too much for him, and he dies before it is faivlj accom- 
phahed. 

In her littie book on Sordelh, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall haa 
given the fullest aecoant yet published in English of wliat 
there is that may be known about the l>oot, as his history is 
told by Italian writers. Her historical aeeount of Sordello 
is founded on matoriala discOTered by her in the library of 
the Cauadiaa Parliament, both printed books and manu- 
BCripla. These have since been burned, and are said to 
have belonged to one of the early Jesuit explorers. 

" In Alipraiido'a fabulous HUtory of Milan we And long 
Stories of Sonlello, borrowed, doubUeae, from still older 
sources, and stealing nut of hia verses into the solemn Latin 
prose of Platina'a History of Mantua. There we are told 
that Sordello was born into the Visconti family, at Goito, in 
Mantua, in 11S9. A mere boy. he startled the world of let- 
ters by a poem, called Trhor. That of amis did not Dpen to 
him till he was twenly-five. when he distinguished himself, 
not only by bravery and address, but by a dignity and grace 
of manner the first glimpse of his slight figure hardly prom- 
ised. He was conqueror in scores of tilts, and vanquished 
foreigners went back to France to proclaim his chivalry to 
that court. 

"Then Louis wanted him, and Sordello was hastening 
across the Alps, when Eceelin da Romano called him t« 
Verona. Here his young lite was made wretched by Bea- 
trice, sister of EccelJn. Prayers, tears, and swoons, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from seeking in Mantua a refuge 
from an intrigue unwoi-thy of his lior 
to Mantua, disguised as a page, and ii 
wife. A few days after the wedding, t 
be said that he consented, the Tronhndou 
remembered that King Louis needed bin 



She followed him 
u the end became his 
Q which it can hardly 
ir very naturally 
Partly at court, 



tnd partly at the ancient French city of Troyes, his valor, his 
gallantry, and his sweet verses won all hearts. Louis made 
him a chevalier, and gave him three thousand francs and a 
golden falcon. On his return, the Italian cities met him, 
ona after the other, with stately congralulatiort. the Mantu- 
on* coming in a crawd to greet him. In 1229 he joined 



ff" 
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Us wifo at Padua, and that city celebrated Iiis return hj k 
whole week of feEtivity. From 1250 ti) 1253 the brother 
o( Beatrice, Eci^elin da Romano, beaieged Muntua. At tlio 
last the unwilling husband led the people out, aud in tlie 
fray that followed Eccelin perished. 

" But this graceful story could not have been tme. At 
the time when it asserts that Sordello went into France, 
there was no Louis — only a Philij) Augnatus — on the 
throne. The siege of Mantua did not begin tilt 1256. and 
Eocelin died in 1259. His sister's real name was Cuniia. 
Perhaps Sordello told some such story of himself in one of 
the dancing ihymes he enng by tlie camp-fire. Very soon 
did such songs turn into history. 

- '* Rolandino, a Latin historian, bom in Padua in the year 
^1200, and therefore a contemporary, meotions tlie matter 

'differently. ' Cuniza, wife of Richard of St. Boniface, and 
Kster of Eccelin da Romano, waa stolen from her hiiitband,' 
he says, ' by one Sordello, who was of the Banie family.' 
The ambiguity of this last phrase perplexed Tirabaschi. hut 
would hardly deserve our attention if it had not fumiahed 
a hint for Uie modem poem. In Browning's hands, Sor- 
dello ia no guilty troubadour, but the unwitting victim of 
political schemers, held as a hostage by his ambitious enemy, 
and that enemy a woman. Palma takes the place of Cuniza, 
bat with no dishonor to her family. Rolandino adds that 
the pair took refuge with the father of Cuniza, who finally 
drove them forth in disgrace. 

" Dante, however, had aomething to say of Sordello which 
Browning has remembered. At tlie entrance of Purgatory, 
in a spot where the impenitent mingle with those who have 
died a violent death, Virgil meets Sordello. ' Mantnan ! ' 
he cries, ' I am Sordello, born in thy land.' Dante here 
attributes to him ' the lion's glance and port,' and in his 
treatise D» Vwlgari Eloqiiio, says that Sordello excelled 
in all kinds of composition, and that he helped to form the 
Tuscan tongue by some happy attempts which he made in 
the dialects of Cremona, Brescia, and Verona, cities not far 
removed from Mantua. He also speaks of a ' Goito Han- 
taan,' who was the author of many good songs, and who left 
in every stanza an unmatched line which he called the key ) 
Bod thie iinger Tirahoschi thinks is oar Tronbadonr. 
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" BetiTeDUto d' Imnla. a cominental^r on Dnnte, of the 
fourteentU century, says, in a note to the sixth canto of the 
Purgatorio : ' Sorclello waa a iiative of Mantua, an illustriouB 
and skillful warrior, and an accoinpUahed courtier. This 
chevalier lived in the time of Ecrelin da Romano, whose tM- 
ter conceived for him so violent a {>aeaion that she often had 
him brought to her apartments by a private way. Informed 
of this intrigue, Eccelin disguised himself as a servant, and 
surprised the unfortunate poet, who promised on liis knees 
not to repeat the offense. But,' continues Benvenuto in 
forcible La^n, 'the cursed Cuniza dragged him anew into 
perdition. He was naturally grave, virtuous, and prudenL 
To withdraw himself from Eccelin he Bed, but was pursued 
and assassinated.' 

■' Benvenuto attributes to Sordello a LaUn work, T/ieeaUr 
Tua Thtaaurtmim ; and it such a work ever existed we un- 
derstand tlie sympathy with which the Troubadour embraced 
the knees of Virgil. ' O Glory of the Latins,' etc. Dante, at 
all events, thought of him as a patriot, and his outburst over 
the meeting colors the modern [K)em. That his poems were 
more philosophical than amatory waa a still further appeal 
to the sympatliy of the Florentine." 

Still another account of Sordello is that given by Quadrio, 
in liis Storia d' ogni Pots'ta. who says : " Sordello, native 
of GoiU) [SordeldeGoi},avill^e in Uie Mantuan territory, 
wag born in 1IS4, and waa the son of a poor knight named 
Eli?orL . . . Having afterwards returned to Italy, he gov- 
erned Mantua with the title of regent and captain-general, 
and was opposed to the tyrant Eszelino, being a great Inter 
of justice, as Agnelli writes. Finally he died, very old and 
full of honor, about 1280- He wrote not only in Provencal, 
but also in our own common Italian tongue: and he was 
one of thoBB jHietH who avoided the dialect of his own prov- 
ince, and used the good, choice language, as Dante affirms 
in his book of De Vulgari Eloqmo." 

Commenting on the accounts given of Sonlelln. Millot, in 
his UUtory of the Literature of the Tronlaiiouri. saj-s : 
" According to Agnelli and Platina, historians of Mantua, 
he was of the house of Visconti of that city ; valiant is 
deeds of arms, famous in jousts and tournaments, he won 
the love of Beatrice, daughter of Eizelin de Romano, Lord 




•( tlH Marca Trevigiana, and married her ; he govt 
MMBtaft OS podest^ and captain-gen eval. and though soi^ 
-■tJaw of the tyrant EzEelin, he always opposed him. being 
• gnat lover of justice. We lind these facts cited by Cr^ 
■tnnhMii, who says th&t SordcUo wm tlie lurd of Go}t(i : but 
aitlMj are not a|iplifjil.k- tn iw |iui'l, "i' jiitMiiiu. (li,-v to- 
far to ft waiTiOT of t)H nnaBHBa, and Mrtaapa of » diSa»- 
Mi haaHj. Amomg Hmjhem of Soiddla, tiiiitr-ftoB- to 
wmbar, tiwra an mdw Mbtam sonfEB ol gsUaattj, A<M>eh 
MoUhmIbiiwm m^ dut all kw paaaa Ibib »fy opoa pbu^ 






II riiiiiiili liiiliiilaiii ^i«a 
•I SonMOo, aid tiMf a^iMUhr dirdl opra Ua d 
» tronbadoor. Nortradumi, la hia X«mm ^tta JV a w wipw I 
PpM, «a7i ! " Barddo waa ft Mawtaaa poat, whn iaipawai 
fai ProTCOQal ao^ CUra, Fakhetto A MmtOm, Lao- 
fnsM Cicala, Perehnd Drada, and aD die otber Ganoaaa 
and Tn«can poets, who took far greater delight in our Pro- 
vencal tongue, on account of its sweetness, than in their own 
maternal language. This poet was very stndions, and ex- 
ceedingly eager to know all things, and as much as any one 
of his nation excellent in learning as well as in understand- 
ing and in prudence. He wrote seTcral beautiful songs, not 
indeed of love, for not one of that kind is found among hia 
works, but on philosophic subjects. Raymond Belinglueri, 
the last Connt of Provence of that name, in the last days 
of his life (the poet being then but fifteen years of age) on 
account of the excellence of his poetry and the rare inven- 
tion shown in his productions took him into his service, aa 
Fietro di Castelnnovo, himself a Provencal poet, informa 
ns. He also wrote variaas satires in the same language, and 
among others one in which he reproves all the ChristiaD 
princes i and it is con)poBed in the form of a funeral mag 
on the death of Blancasso." 

The poem thus mentioned by Nostradamus is translated 
by William CuUen Bryant in his article on " Nostradamns'a 
I^ven^ Poets," now pablished in the first volume of hia 
JVoM Works: — 



Let tbs Emperor ponake, if he would triuini 



The Popa and the 1 



B, that youthful king, bia abare, 



Let him take especial care big mother doe 

Give largely to the EuKlisb KiuF, and he may tliink. percbaniM, 

Of winning back the fair, brDad landa that he baa l«t in FiwxM. 

The monarch of Caalile. let him take enough fer two, 

For U> keep tbe remnaot of his realm is what he aoarce can do 1 

But aenretlV and alyly lei him receive hla share, 

LeM Portug^xl ihould oome iu wnith nod pull his royal hair. 

Let him of AragoD partake « laigsly » he vill. 

That he may deai from fool diegmee hi* courage and hli ikOti 4 

When leading all hia hoMa. ha same, with fatiooa beat. 

To aeiie MaiseiUet and etonu Milan, uid aluuuefaUy wai boat. 

" Give freely to Naiarre, that lily-livered thing. 

Who wae a lolerabls coant. bat makes a sorry king. 

And to the Count of Toulouse, that be may see at length 

How warlike bands have lopped bis realm and hewnawaybisstrengtb. 

How at the very sacred hoar, when tolled tbe reaper-bell, 

By tbonsands, in the bloody streelB, the sons of ProTence felt." 

Ruynouiirtl, in IiSh Poetry of the Troubadours, tella tha 
story of Sordello's life in a way of liis own : " SordeUo was 
a Maiituan of Sirier, son of a poor knight whoHe name waa 
Sir El Cort. And he delighted in learning songs and ia 
making them, and wrote love-sungs an<l satires. And he 
came t« tbe court of tlie Count of Saint Boniface, and the 
Count honored him greatly, and by way of pastime he fell 
in love witli tlie wife of the Count, and she witli him. And 
it happened that tlie Count quarreled with her brothera, 
and became estranged from her ; and her brothers, Sir Icel- 
lia and Sir Albric«, persuaded Sir Sordello to mn away with 
her, and he came to lire with them in great content. And 
afterwards he went into Proyence and received great honor 
from all good men, and from the Count and Countess, who 
gave bim a good castle and a gentlewoman for bis wife." 

Inlus If islori/ of French LUeratttre.Kmenc-DAvideomm 
to the conclusion tliat Sordello was not a troubadour, and 
that in reality he was the old j>odesta of Mantua of whom 
Dante sang. In his HUiury of Italian Literature. Tira- 
bosclii devotes sixteen solid jiages to Sordello, but is not able 
to decide who he was, 

Uts. Dall oontinues her account of Sonlello by saying 
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that " Giambattista d'Arco attributes to Sotdello aeveral 
historical trunBlationa out of Latin into tlie vulirar tongue, 
and Ml original treatise on The Defense of Walled Towns. 
Tirabosclii, who had access to a very large number of manu- 
scripts, rejects most of these splendid stories. According to 
him, Sovdello was a Hantuaii, born in Goito, at the Tery 
close of the twelfth ceniury- He went into Provence, but 
not when a boy. He eloped with the wife of his friend, 
Count Boniface i lie was of noble family, and a warrior, but 
never a captain -general nor a governor of Mantua. He died 
a violent tieath, about the middle of the thirteentti century, 
but in 1281 he would have been a hundi'ed yeai? old ! . . . 

" None of the prose translations, nor any poeioa written 
by Sordello in the Tuscan tongue, sun'ive. His verses in 
the Provencal are all that remain to vindicate his genius. 
Thirty-four pieces, for the most part gallant songs, chal- 
lenge the statement of Nostradamus, that be was devoted to 
philosophy. Two have been translated by MiUot The re- 
frain of the first is — 

" ' Alaa I of what ow to have eje> 
If the; gau not on her I danra f ' 
It ia written in very pure taste. The second is a more or- 
dinary affair. Three of the pieces are of the sort called 
tauons, that is, dialogne«. One discusses the duty of a be- 
reaved lover. The second compares the pursuit of knightly 
feats with the delights of love, and weiglu the satisfactions 
of each. The third discusses ' the bad faith of princes ; ' a 
■abject which be renews in an epistle addressed to St. Boni- 
face. We should have had but a poor opinion of his mettle 
were this epistle the only testimony to it; for he begs to be 
exonsed from joining the cmaaden ! He is in no haste, he 
■ays, to enter on eternal life. 

" His other poems are tirventes. Many of them attack 
the troubadour VidaL In these, threats mingle with insults, 
which become gross as soon as they are translated. Some, 
which relate to the moral and political aspects of his own 
Ume, merit our attention, and doubtless have furnished 
Browning with more than one pungent line. In one the 
poet scoffs at those who, under pretext of extirpating hereti- 
cal Albigenses, have banded together to despcnl Raymond, 
eoant of Toulouse. The satire in which he entreats thii 
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pHnce not to submit to insult op rapine must have been writ- 
ten in 1228 i because it speaks of the absolutiun just re- 
ceived liy Riiymond VII. 

" Hia best poetu is his lament for Blacas, a Spanish 
troubadour of reniarlcable personal courage. It is a satire, 
and sovereign priuces are urged to share between them the 
heart of the hero. 'Let the emperor eat first of it,' says 
the song. ' that he may recover what the Milanese have 
taken 1 Let the noble king of France eat of it, that he 
may regain Castile \ but it muKt be when his mother is not 
looking!' This king of France was probably Louis IX., 
and the verses must have been written iu the ten years pre- 
ceding 1236. 

" The best of Sordello's verses show a dignity of compo- 
sition and purity of taste which put bim in tlie very front 
rank of the Provencals. His great hold on posterity con- 
sists in the fact tliat he preceded Uante in the classic use of 
the vulgur tongue." 

Rutherford, in his book on the Troubadours, translates 
two or three of the poems of Sordello. One of these is » 
airvenie, in wliich the poet expressed his dislike of the clois- 
tral life. 

" To Khom shall now our lOTigii b« song ? 
Our pajBiim now be said ? 
As if their funeral knell were mug, 
We count tlietu witli tlie dead. 

" Alaa I and most we. Connt of nuas, 
Oni bodI* to sorrow give I 
Sioco wBntint> those ;oa cells confiiie. 
It is not life lo live. 



MjCc 

nieyno' 
While 



ir more shall theii 



" But. wherefore do we iDauming itand ? 
And what do tears avail t 
T were better far. with anued haad. 
Their piiiwii to assail. 



"My Count, let 

And burn it 

And thus una]] 

VATio rohs in 



I fin the plww at osoe. 

Dells and to*ei». 
iua the Vila St. Pom, 



" In Tuu ! in tun ! No hnnuu hand 
Ha; snatrh them frvtn tliflir tats I 
Tha; pise unonfc the claiaMiwl baud. 

Am we are deaolMe." 

A>other of these poems is a tennon, in whicli Sat 
' It k poetic discQssion with Uontan on the itaportaii 





I mnnl Dot tm mad it WMti fMKMi ta ba a^ iM^ 
F<«p ri Ma l ypiM«tD«— atfcilfaahrfaawrtQB ri aaM tw il; 
Tat wooU Iba Ml* n* anan b BBT bkt * ariMa, 
Hat tUnfa » haa^BMi hhafcaai mag gaoi a^rfaa hiuiimi. 

I vonld. 1117 Montan, llut to all tliia nuudm ve oonld taaeh, 
NoTer toproniiae aaght but tliat vhich liea within their roach — - 
Who ready ihowi to promiH all, that Ruui hii honor ilighta ; 
And liei ahonld be acooDiited ahame in prinoM u in knighta. 

A passage from one of Sordello's poems is translated t^ 
Mr. Holland, in his Stories from Broioning ; — 

" 1 loTe a ladj, fair withoat a peer. 
Sens her 1 'd rather, tbongh ahe na'er reqnita 
U; lote, than gin myielf to other damei, 
Howeret richlv ther might pay their knight. 
Requite me Dot ? Nay. He who aerre* a dame 
Whose honor, grace, and virtoe ahiae like day, 
Can do do aervioe which the rery joy 
Of doing doth not bonnteonaly repay. 
For other recompenne I will not pine. 
But ahonld it come, hei pleaauie adll ia mioa." 

A tenson rendered remarkable by the way in which one 
of the dinputants ^contradicted his own arguments by his sub- 
sequent action was held between Guilfaelni de ia Tor and 
Sordello. " There ia a lover," said the former, " who has 
a cherished mistress ; he sees her expire before his face ; 
should he die with her or survive her ? " Sordello replied 
that " when death bad divided a loving conple, it was better 
for the one who had been so bereaved to follow the other to 
the tomb than to remuu on earth in »gaay and despair." 
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To this 1ft Tor responded, tlial " the dead could gain notliing 
by the sacrifice of the living, »nd that it could not be right 
to do that from which do good, but much evil, would re- 
sult." La Tor did, however, as Sordel had advised when 
he camcto lose the mistress of his heart. Guilhehu de la 
Tor fell in love with the wife of a barber, wlio deserted her 
husband for him ; but she died of a pestilence a few 
later. He remained on her tomb day and night, wliich he 
opened every night to see if she were not feigning, until his 
strange conduct caused tlie Jienple to turn him out of the 
city. When some prescribed a hard remedy which it was 
promised would restore Ids wife to him, la Tor tried it faith- 
fully for a year, and then died of grief. 

In his Literature of Suuthern, Europe Sismondi says 
that the poet bas always been a hero to his biographer. 
*' No one has experienced this good fortune in an equid de- 
gree with Sordello of Mantua, whose real merit consists in 
the harmony and sensibility of his verses. He was among 
the first to adopt the ballad-form of writing, and in one of 
those, which has been translated by Millot (into French) 
he beautifully contrasts, in the burden of his ballad, the 
gayeties of Nature and the ever-reviving grief of a heart 
devoted lo love. Sordel, or Sonlello, was born at Goito, 
near Mantua, and was. for some time, attairhetl to tile house 
of Count St. Boniface, the chief of the Guelph party, i» 
the March of Treviae. He afterwards passed into the eor- 
vice of Raymond Borenger. the last Count of Provence of 
the house of Barcelona. Although a Lombard, he had 
adopted, in his compuailjons, the Provencal language, and 
many of his countrymen imitated him. It was not, at that 
time, believed that the Italian was capable of becoming a 
polished langua^. The ^e of Sordello was that of the 
most brilliant chivalric virtues and the moat atrocioos 
crimes. He lived in the midxt of heroes and mounters. 
The imagination of the people was still haunted by the reo- 
oUection of the ferocious Knielino. tyrant of Verona, witli 
whom Sordello is said to have had a eonteKt. and who 
was probably often mentioned in his verses. The histori- 
cal monuments of this reign of bloud were, however, little 
known, and tlie people mingled the name of their favorite 
with every revolution which excited their terror. It was 
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wkA thai h» had eanM off the wife of As Ooam ofSt 
BoDifaoe, the sorereign of Mantyfti that he had manied 
the daughter or tieter of Enelhio, and that he had f oii|;fat 
thia monster with fl^ovy to himadf • He nmted, aooording 
to popular report, the moat farilliant military ezploili to the 
moat distingoiahed poetieal genhia. By the Toiee of St. 
LooiB himaelfy he had been reeosniiedy at a toomeyy as tilie 
moat Taliant and gallant of knic^ta ; and at last the aov- 
ereignlj of Mantoa had been bestowed upon thia nobleat 
of & poets and waniors of his age. Histraies of credit 
haTe eoUeeted, three centuries alter Sordello's death, theae 
brilliant fictions, which are, howerer, disproved by the testi- 
mony of contemporary wiitera. The reputation of Sordello 
is owing, Tery materiallT, to the admiration which has been 
expressed for him by liante. . • • Sainte^Pkdaye has eolf- 
lected thirty-four poems of Sordello's i fifteen oi these are 
love-songs, and some of them are written in % pore and 
delicate style. Amongst the other pieces is a funeral eolo- 
gium on the Chevalier de Blacas, an Aragonese troubadour, 
whose heart, Sordello says, shouldst be divided amongst all 
the monarchs in Christendom, to supply them with the 
courage of which they stand in need. At the same time 
we find among the compositions of Sordello some pieces 
little worthy of the admiration which has been bestowed 
upon his personal character, and not altogether in accord- 
ance with the delicacy of a knight and a troubadour. In 
one he speaks of his success in his amours with a kind of 
coarse complacency, very far removed from the devotion 
which was due to the sex from every cavalier." 

The suggestion of Sismondi, that Sordello gained what- 
ever reputation he possesses because of the notice given 
him by Dante, is confirmed by Church, in his Dante and 
Other Essays^ where he says of the Mantuan poet : *' He 
was plainly a distinguished person in his time, a cunning 
craftsman in the choice and use of language ; but if this 
was all, his name would only rank with a number of others, 
famous in their time, but under the cloud of greater suc- 
cessors. He may have been something more than a writer 
and speaker; he may have been a ruler, though that ia 
doubtful. But we know him, because in the ante-chamber 
of Purgatory he was so much to Dante. Through three 
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cantos lie is the companion and guide of the two great 
pilgrims. He is stiowu to us, aa it were, tu picluce — his 
, bis lofty faitli, liis melancholy majesty. His 
presence calls forth some of Dante's deepest and most 
memorable laments over the miseries of Italy, aud the 
responsibilities of her indolent and incapable rulers. He 
leada his companions to the secret and guarded valley where 
kings and princes of tlie earth, who have meant to do their 
duty, but in the end have not fulfilled their trust, must wait 
OQtnide of Purgatory the hour of mercy ; when Dante sees 
tlieir allll sadness, anil learns their iianjes, and hears their 
evening hymns. And liere wu learn Dante's judgment on 
Sordello liiiiiself : he is placetl hy himself, more self-centred 
and in gniae haughtier than even tlie rulers and judges in 
whose company he waits to begin liis cleansing ; and he is 
placed among those who had great opportunitieR and great 
Uioughts — tite men of great obonres and great failures." 

Of the use which Browning makes of sui'h facts as can 
be gathered about Sordello, Church has also sjH>ken what is 
undoubtedly true : '' He does what was a common practice 
at a certain period of classical literature, and to which our 
critical days have given, often very unjustly, the name of 
intentional forgery: the practice of talking up famous or 
well-known names into the sphere of imagination, and 
making them speak as it is thought they ought to speak — 
making them speak what is believed to be true in the spirit 
though feigned in the letter, like the speeches of generals 
and statesmen in Thucydides or Livy. jlr. Browning takes 
-great liberties : much greater than our historical di'amatista 
and novelists, when they present a Richard tlie Second or a 
Savonarola, perhaps no more than Dante has taken with 
some of his great names, perhaps with his Sordello and his 
Cuntzxa. Sordello, like Hamlet, comes from the poet's in- 
ner consciousness : the scrajis that we do possess about him 
— Dante's magnificent picture in Purgatory, the scant no- 
tices collected in troubadour histories, or the fuller but mors 
mythical accounts, like Platina's, Kir. Browning haughtily 
passes by. He has a Sordello of his own, utterly unlike 
anytliing written of him elsewhere, and of him he lutows 
the innermost secret." 

The period in which Sordello lived was a remarkable one. 
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were drawing to n, close, in failure. They 
had given a new life to Euroiw, liowever, and oat of ihetn 
hatl |(Town feudalism and cliivalrjf. In the South of Franee 
the spirit of chivalry was beginning to express it«elf, and it 
eKpecially found utterance in Provencal poetry, SordeUo 
was ft traalMdovr, tf m ■»▼ Min« wnn «t Hum wfao 
h»v»wTittHi<rf hki| «idha1»dnB««f UMiMr.ai««a 
at aome of tha eoaiaar qsaHtiaa iriiieli wan Maoriatad widi 




We aea in Om lifa af SorMfe 
aaant of hia tiaa fti^^ cotproMioK, Aat al H 
Aa modeni Earapaan laagnaMa nd UHntma. 
tbM Utin had baan ft* aote Tangnaga i4 Htcntnre, 
«Bd thaolugf , lor a pariod of aevenl Mutoriaa. Hw 
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n or -nigix haimge af tha paopla 



of IHenuy ax p Ft ea fe m . 

movement in Prance, as the minnenngera did in Germany. 
A Utile later Dante wrot« hie great poem in Italian, and for 
the first time in modem history made the language in which 
the people spoke the medium of great and ritol ideas. One 
of the predecessors of Dante in this work, by whose aid it 
became possible for him to accomplish what he did, waa 
Sordello. This Mantuan poet wrote either in the speech 
of his own province or in ProTenfal, in either case discard- 
ing Latin, and singing of We, honor, and philooopby in a 
speech the people could understand. 

In another direction Sordello was an actor in a great 
movement of his time. The struggle between the Church* 
and the Empire — the straggle between religions and secu- 
lar atithori^ — had began long before, and at one time 
appeared to have been settled in the victoiy of Hildebrand 
over Henry IV. It had been revived before the time of 
Sordello, and was in full activity in his day, as a fierce 
struggle between Guelf and Ghibelline. The Gnelfs were 
on the side of the Church and the popes, and doNTed that 
the pope should exercise a spiritual authority extending 
over all countries, and superior to all secular rulers. Singu- 
larly enongh to Uioee who judge the Catholic Church trim 
more recent standards, the Guelfs were the democrats of 
the time, and were on the side of the people aa against tbo 
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hard ilimI oppressive rule of the sec-ular tiuthoritieg, from 
duke to ein|)eror. It waa this fact which made tbe cities 
of Northern Italy incline to the side of the Guelfa, for the 
cities were developing an indepeodeDt life, aJid were us 
democratic as was then possible. 

The GliibelUnes took the side of the emperor of tlie 
German Empire, which had been known aa the Holy Roman 
Empire. They desired that the Church shonid rule in all 
spiritual matters, and that the Empire or the state should 
rule through the emperor in all secular matters. On their 
side were the beginnings of the modern idea of the state, 
and of its entire separation from the church. 

The names Guelf anil Gbibelline originated in Germany 
in tbe twelfth centnry, in a contest of rival families for the 
title of emperor. During the siege of Wcinsherg the fol- 
lowers of Count Welf shouted the name of their leader, 
while the other party took up the cry of Waiblings, Waib- 
liagen having been the birth-place of Frederick, the brother 
of the Emperor Conrad. These names came to represent 
principles as well as families, anil an such were carried to 
Italy, where they were cormpted into Guelf and Ghibelline. 

According to Giovanni Fiorentino, in Roacoe's Italian 
Novelists, 1 : 322. the words Guelf and Ghibelline origi- 
nated in the time of Sonlello, in the <|narrel of two German 
families who bore these names. He tells how they were 
taken up in Florence, and there became tbe eTpressions 
of bitter hatred l)etwecn two great families. This account 
may be found in Longfellow's Divine Cnme'hj, 1 : 224. 
From Florence the names spread to all Italy, and finally 
came to designate the parties of the pope and the em- 
peror. The leaders in this fierce struggle, in the time of 
Sordello. were Frederick II,, the Gmnan emperor, and 
Pope Gregory IX. Frederick mled from 1214 to 1250. 
tiius covering by his rule the whole period of the active 
life of Sordello. Opposed to him during that period were 
three popes, Honorius III., 1216-1227; Gregory IX., 
1227-1241; and Innocent TV.. 1243- 1264, The story 
of the struggle between these popes and Frederick has 
been well told in Milman'a His/or;/ if Latin Chrisliamty, 
vol. iv. It ia also told by Sismondi, in hia Hiitory of the 
Italia " 
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Frederick wms one of the greatest nden of the IGddle 
Ages. He was libeml, broad-minded^ a ripe scholar, a 
troabadonr of no mean ability, and a man of great personal 
capacities. Thongh almost continooasly under the ban of 
the Charch, being repeatedly excommunicated, he held his 
empire in a condition of loyalty to himself, and he was 
very popular among his subjects. He was generous to- 
wards the Saracens, when he conducted the fifth crusade to 
Jerusalem ; he zealously promoted learning and literature; 
he devised a remarkable law code for his own kingdom in 
Southern Italy, and he ruled with a powerful hand, that 
was felt for onler and growth throughout his empire. He 
was passionate, ambitious, obstinate, luxurious in his tastes, 
and of a skeptical mind. He had no care for human life 
when his purpose was to be carried out. 

Frederick's chief in Northern Italy was Eccelin or 
Eszelino III., a powerful noUe, called the Monk, because of 
his austere religious habits. He was fierce, hard, selfish, 
and oppressive. He became one of the Faterini, a sect akin 
to the Albigenses, and retired from the world. His first 
wife was the sister of Azzo of Estc, and was the motlier of 
Cunizza. Browning calls the latter Palnia, which was the 
name of a younger sister of Cunizza. The second wife of 
Eccelin the Monk was Adelaide, the mother of Eccelin IV., 
called the Tyrant ; and of Alberic, who became the suc- 
cessor to his father in Lombardy. She practiced magic 
and astrology. 

The account g^ven of Eccelin the Monk in Mrs. William 
Busk*s MedicBval JPopes, Emperors^ Kings^ and Crusaders 
opens up the characteristics of the age in which lived Sor- 
dello, and gives hint of how far Browning is faithful to 
the spirit of the time he represents. "It was Ezzelino 
III. who raised the family of Romano nearly to the zenith 
of its grandeur. He is no unimportant person of the age ; 
and some incidents of his life are highly characteristic of 
the state of morals, manners, and public opinion in Italy 
at the period in question. This third Ezzelino married 
Ap^nes, a daughter of the rival house of Este ; she died in 
childbed, and he took for his second wife Speronella Dales- 
mannini. This lady had previously four times pronounced 
the nuptial vow ; and for aught that appears to the con- 
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trary, three, if not all four, of the husbands might still be 
alive to claim her. Of these four matrimonial i 
mente, only the tirst, with Giocopinu di Carrara, was of the 
commonplace, orderly kind, and it is but justice to Spero- 
nella to say that not by her voluntary act was it broken. 
Her beauty so fired the poasions of Conte Pagano, then im- 
perial governor of Padua, that, abusing the too arbitrary- 
power which in this capacity he possessed, he tore her from 
her lawful husband and made her — the perplexiiig part of 
the story — not his paramour, but his wife. Fi'oin this 
compulsory state of sinful bigamy Speronella effected her 
own liberation ; but, in lien of returning to her proper bus- 
band, who might, indeed, refuse to take her back, she wed- 
ded a third spouse, named Traversario. This gentleman 
may possibly have left her a widow, for of him nothing 
more is heard : and she is soon afterwards found as the 
wife of a fourth husband, Pietro di Zaussano, from whom 
she eloped, to espouse the heir of the mighty Ezielino da 
Romano. But she had now acquired, if innate it » 
a taate for change. Her new lord, Upon his return from 
a visit to Olderico di Fontana, indiscreetly expatiated upon 
his host's hospitality, wealth, and perianal beauty, the 
aculptore-like perfection of which had impressed him while 
bathing togetlier. Speronella was enamored through her 
ears ; and now, reckU'SS of the power of the Romonos, 
which she had been so ambitious to share, she £ed from her 
fifth consort to plight her brittle faith to a sixth in Oldo- 
rioo, who seems to have unhesitatingly married the wife of 
his friend. Of this polyandrian lady no further mention 
occurs 1 it may therefore be hoped that as Olderico's wife 
or widow she ended her eccentric mntrimonial career. But 
her deserted lord's third marriage exhibits a picture of the 
tone of Italian morality in the Middle Ages as loathsome if 
not as sur])rising as Speronella's matrimonial freaks. 

" Ezzelino the Monk's sister, Cunizza, countess of Campo- 
sanpietro, communicated to her father, Ezzelino the Stam- 
merer, the very sa^sfactory intelligence that the hand of tlie 
gi«at heiress of the province, Cecilia di Abano, or Baone, 
was promised to her eldest son, Gerardo. The information 
was not received aa his daughter anticipated. The kaow- 
ledge that the Abano Gefs were to be brought into the 
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hamij loggwtad to the Signor di Boauaio the idea that 
tiMj might better add to the power of the hooeo of Boiwuio 
instoed of enridniig the heir of Campownpietto th rough 
hk 0W& grandehiUL And SperoneUas fl^ht hariiigleft 
hk eon a^ hdr asain a siiigle inan, heat onee aeted upon 
the euggestioii. He eaueed the heiren of Abaso to be 
wajlaid, wised, and brought to Baanno, where ahe was in- 
etuitlj married to Waidino the eon. Bot the disappointed 
■oitor, Gerardo di Qun poeanpie tro, did not tunelj eabnnt 
to the lose of hn bride and hor broad huids. If oompenn^ 
tion he oflmld not, Tongeaaee he was reaolnte to ha^e; and 
■ettanff spies on the movements of his new annt, he ein^ 
prised her opoo a jonmej, by superiority of numbers over- 
powered her eseort, and forciblj compelled her to submit to 
embraces, which but for his grandfather's act of violence 
would have been lawfuL Thus pnUidj dishonored he sent 
her home to her huaband* EoeUno immediately repudi- 
ated this victim to the unbridled passions of the age, and 
what became of her does not appear. 

** As his fourth wife, Ezzelino the Monk espoused Adela- 
ida di Mangone, which proved a more lasting and a more 
fruitful union than the others ; Adelaida presenting him 
with two sons and four daughters. But his domestic feli- 
city in the marriage, for which the outrage perpetrated 
upon Cecilia di Abano had made room, did not soften the 
offended husband's resentment against the Camposanpietros 
— for to the whole family he imputed the scheme — or 
shake his determination not to be insulted with impunity, 
even by his nephew. He took vengeance in kind. He se- 
duced or forcibly carried off Maria di Camposanpietro, a 
near relative of Gerardo, and kept her openly as a concu- 
bine in one of his castles, until she had borne him a daugh- 
ter. Then, retaining the child, he dismissed the helplessly 
wretched mother to the infamy and misery he had design- 
edly brought upon her. The enmity between the two fam- 
ilies, so near akin in disposition and blood, necessarily 
continued for many years, ever generating fresh crimes, 
and ever increasing in virulence. But one nefarious attempt, 
of which they might fairly be suspected, is more generally 
imputed to the Marquess of Este. In the winter of the 
year 1206, Ezzelino, visiting Venice to enjoy the pleasures 
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of the Carnival, was dispotting himself in the Piazza di San 
Jtlarco, with eleTeii of his knighta, clad exactly like himself, 
and all masked, when they were suddenly attacked by 
aesasairiB : and one of the party, Buonaccorsio di Treviso. 
heing mistaken for Ezzelino, was slain. The profesaional 
murderers who had struck the fatal blow, presently discov- 
ering their blunder, returned in haste to remedy it, by kill- 
ing aa well the prescribed as the unintended. The Mar- 
quess of Este, who — whether casually, or as one of his 
friend and brother-in-law Ezielino's party — was present, 
endeavored, by throwing Ins arms about EEzelino with a 
show of protecting him, really so to fett«r his movements as 
to batSe his efforts to defend himself. But EEzelino broke 
from the treacherous embrace, his friends gathered around 
him. and the bravues were overpowered." 

Eccelin IV., something of whose eareer has alrendy been 
indicated, was for a, long period the chief ruler in North- 
eastern Italy, nearly the whole of which was under his 
powerful away. 'Ilie brutality he displayed in the treat- 
ment of his wives was cliaracteriatie of the man, for he was 
one of the most cruel and bloodthirsty men of whom history 
informs us. He and his brother Alberico belonged to the 
Ghibelline party, and were among the most derated sup- 
porters of the cause of the emperor. In 1225 he was 
elected the podesti of Verona, and soon after he enter- 
tained Frederick splendidly in that city. He fought the 
battles of the emperor against the Guelfs led by Esle, and 
from him took Uie city of Padua. As a reword for his 
seaJous service Frederick gave Eccelin in marriage his nat- 
nml daughter Selvaggia, and knighted him with the imperial 
hand. He became the podestii of Padoa, and there In 1239 
a costly and magnificent display was made when Frederick 
visited the city. Step by step Eccelin built up his power, 
sometimes fairly, more often by treachery, and frequently 
by Bonguinuy conflict and cruelty. He ruled for the good 
of the cities under him, however, eatablinhed order, and pro- 
duced a general prosperity. By 1254 he was the ruler of 
the whole of the Northeast of Italy, and he even aspired to 
make himself free of the emperor, and to establish for him- 
ulf an independent kingdom. " He waa Lord of almoal all 
that subsequently constituted the continental dominions of 
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Tenwe, with the SoudMin or Italiu put ti tha I>raL 
Bat M hit powor imenued, hii ■*»■'■«**■ Menu gndnal^ 
to baTB dBterionted ; a dedn for datpotia utliMifr kaafK 
iw paoa vitli tlwl iiiewiB. Hi> da q w tiim pttmiked r»- 
MUiona, cr nthor pbta (or the ■■Mwiiiitiim of tha dreaded 
demot, tlM fom nbdUon wu i^ to tika in Mi-ly timM 
«aa in •null itatw % whibt the aoreri^, with whidi aodi 
plotet whan deteotad, were .ptmidud, proroked new plots, 
tOl deapotisni bacama ^nianj. Tat wone, perli^v, tha 
baaa adnlatioD raaortad to bj many, in tha httpt at aTertiog 
mpUott or winniiw favor, inmiiad a coatampt for man- 
Und, that hardanad Eeaelin'a baart And now hia atrict 
and vigoHMU adminirtration of juitice, aqiedally againat 
rMiay, and hia abaeoea fnan tha aanioal exaoMea. than ao 
provalant, an aaid to haTa haaa tha oolf good qoalitiaa laft 
to balanisa the iiilhlfaaljr aangninaiT enial^, ataimng tha 
floee gallant, elflment, magnifieoit, and eboerfnl hnanand 
of a glorioni Emperor's beaotiful daoghter. Bat EcceUn 
himself appearB, even npon the testimony of his enemies, to 
have been convinced that his cnielty was simply inexorabla 
jaatice. He held himself a second Attila, ' the scoarge of 
God : ' saying : ' The eins of the people call for the vco- 
geanee of Hearen, and to inflict it are ire sent into tha 
world.' Again, hearing that in a satire he had been called 
a hawk, \rhom doves bad made their king, he observed : 'I 
Mn no hawk who devonrs bis doves, bnt the father of a 
family, who mast clear his house of serpents, scorpions, 
and other noxious reptiles.' He was steadily loyal to hia 
brother-in-law, Conrad ; but, after his death, pervevering in 
the refusal to acknowledge William of Holland, and no 
scion of the Swahian dynasty then chuming the Empire, he 
felt that he bad no sovereign, and assumed independence." 
This claim of independent authority was the occasion of 
the downfall of Eccelin. His tyranny became oppressive ; 
be put bis nephews over the cities of his kingdom, and they 
imitated bis worst faults, with none of his virtues. Hia 
enemies oi^^ized against him ; one city after another was 
captured or fell away from bim. In a bard-fought battle 
in 1269 be was made a prisoner, tore tbe band^^es from 
his wonndi, and died. His brother Alberico suffered an 
even worse death, for be saw all his many children slain in 
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the iDOit cruel roaniier, and tlien was brotolly killeit hini- 
Belf. Thus fell tlie powerful bouse of the Ronmnos. 

Eccelin was called by bU enemies the Son of the Devil, 
&nd the degi^iiation was wholly just. Dark and dreadful 
Btories are told of his eruelty. bis tierce tyranny, and bis 
love of shedding human hlood. Ariosto called him 
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Sismondi, in the nineteenth i^hapter of hia History of the 
fttUian Republics, bus given an account of the life of 
Eccelin. His character is also described in the first volume 
of Symonds' JtenaUaance in Italy. Sismondi says he 
" was small of stature, hnt the whole aspect of his person, 
all bis movements, indicated the soldier. His language was 
bitter, bis countenance proud; and by a single look he made 
the proudest tremble. His soul, so greedy of all crimes, 
felt no attraction for sensual pleasures. He waa as pitiless 
against women as against men. He was in his sixty-sixth 
year when he died ; and his reign of blood had lasted 
thirty-four years." He died, as he had lived, a hat«r of 
men, defiant, and fierce. Dante puta him, along with bis 
relative, Awo of Este, among the tyrants who in Purgatory 
expiate their crimes in a river of boiling blood. It is this 
terrible Eccelin who is made by Browning to take up the 
work which Sordello ought to have undertaken; and be- 
cause Sordello failed to accomplish it tlie tyrant hod lua 
op{K>rtunily. 

Browning changes the name of Cunizia to Palma for 
some unexplained reason. Very curiously Dante places 
ber in Paradise, because she had loved much. In Canto 
IX. she appears to Ileatrice and Dante, and explains bow 
it was possible for her to be in heaven, who had been so far 
from good on earth. Her love placed her in the heaven of 
Venus, 

" Beoiue tlie ■ploDdor of the man o'sreaine roe." 
Rolandino, one of the early chroniclers, says that she was 
first married to Richard, Count of St. Boniface, and that 
soon after she had an intrigue with Sordello. This simply 
means that ho was Ciinizza'n cavalier, after the fashion of 
this age of chivalry and troubadours, or her lover according 
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to dM {oran of galhntrj. Tlieii aha wandnod oboot the 
woild with Boniuty a soldier of Treviso, mad spent iniidh 
money. When Bonins died she nuoried a ndblenum of 
Bnmma; andUteron she beesme the wif e of a gentlenian 
of Verona. An eailjr eommentetor on Dsnte says that 
^this hudj lived lorii^i^ in dress, song, and sport; hot 
consented not to i m propnety or any nnlawfol aet ; and she 
passed her lifa in enjoyment" 

One of the leading followers of Eeedin III., and also of 
Ids son, was TanreDo Salingnenm. One l^jend indieates 
that he was the father of Soraello^ and this haa been adopted 
by Browning. 

Salineoerra belonged to the family of the ToreDi, one of 
the two leading families of Ferrara. He married a dangliter 
of Eecelin the Monk» and he became the ruler of his native 
city. Under his mild and beneficent role it roae to great 
prosperity, its fairs were attended from every part of 
Eui'ope, and it grew rapidly in wealth. Salinguerra was 
liberal, opened his granaries to the poor, and was beloved 
by his people. The people of Ferrara became so prosperous 
they grew impatient of the rule of Venice, which claimed 
sovereignty over tht m, and they asked for various conces- 
sions. Venice thereupon made war on Ferrara, laid siege 
to it, and when Salinguerra went out to surrender the city 
made him a prisoner. He was sent to Venice, and placed in 
prison, where he remained for four years. He had already 
become very aged when imprisoned ; and he died in 1244. 
He appears to have been as noble a man, and as kindly a 
ruler, as the times produced, showing a remarkable contrast 
to his brother-in-law, Eecelin the Tyrant. See the third vol- 
ume of The Browning Society*8 Papers^ number twelve, for 
a paper by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in which he translates Mura- 
tori*s contemporary account of Taurello Salinguerra. 

These persons of the poem belonged to the Ghibelline 
party. Of the Guelfs Browning mentions Pope Honorius 
III., and also the Lombard nobles Azzo, marquis of Este, 
and Richard, count of St. Boniface. Both these lords were 
connected with the Romanos by marriage, but neverthe- 
less they were of the Guelf party ; and their enmity seems 
to have been all the more bitter because of their relation- 
ship. 
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Page 193. Pentapolm of the Naked Arm. See Don 
Quixole, 1:11; Antiqaanj, b. 2, chop. 30; St. Rojian't 
Well. chap. 30, 

197. John ofBriemte. King of JernBalem and leader 
of tlie fifth nrusade. Frederick II. married his daughter. 
See Gibbon, chap. 61. John was elected emperor of Coii- 
gtantinople in 1229. 

206. Nicolo. The HCulplor of Pisa ; see Old Fieturet 
in Florence, in this volume. — Gtiidone. A SieoeBe painter 
of the beginning of the thirteenth century. His Virgin 
was painted in 1221. See SIr«. Jameson's Legends of the 
Madonna. — See Mrs, Clement's Christian StfmiioU tor an 
account of Saint Eufemia., who was a Greek martyr of the 
fourth rentnry. — Mad Lucius and gage Antonine. Lucius 
Vei'us and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus were joint emperors 
of Rome in the tiecond century. Verus was as bad as An- 
toninus was noble. 

208. The adueiiturotis spider belongs to some species of 
Orbweaver, OrbiUlarice. It \& called by the various names 
of garden, geometric, diadem, and cross-spidi^r. This spider 
Bwathea his jirey riuind and round with his web, and it 
makes a, lung bridge with ila web on which it goes from 
point to point. The poet is wrong, however, in supposing 
that the B]>ii]er ran shout lis web to great distances. See 
Foet-Lore, 1 : 48G. 

209. Nadd«. The tj-pical critic or PhilisUne ; wholly 
imaginary. " The |>erM>nification of general cammi>n-«eiiBe 
Mnd average public ojiinton." says Miss WalL He is Soi^ 
dello's friend and adviser, but " he is employed as the rep- 
resentative of tile Philistines, and in his mouth are put the 
comments of superticial wisdom," says Alexander. Other 
iniiwinary names are associated with his on page 218. 

212. Minimoline. A Moslem prince, whose territory was 
situated in Nortliern Africa. 

217. Court of Love. A poetical eonlest between several 
troubadours, to see which could i>roduce the best poem. 
The decision was rendered by sonic lady of beau^ and 
rank, who presided over the contest and made its laws. 
See Rutlierford's Trmibadmtrs. and Hueffer's Troitbad«urg. 
Hueffer proves that the court of love never had an existence. 
— Elyn, " Any won-.aii of the then prevailing type of Italian 
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beMitjy lmT]iigfMrlidr,aiida^pMi'4iiap6d'fMe»*' [Mrs. 
Orr.] 

218. Naddoy Squareilupe^ ete. SeSf in Urn hook, note 
in regard to page 209 of SordeUo* 

227. Bumdd^ tengon^ irirlai w mrotitA. TonoB of reno 
need hy the jonglenn and troabadoon. See Hneffer'e 
Trcubadour$y in wbieh lerenJ ehapten are devoted to 
tlieee forms of ▼eree. 

280. WilL "^ In thu passage the word <win* is need in a 
peeoliar and somewhat nnde&aUe sense, in which it reap- 
pears thronghoat the poem. It means the power in virtue 
of which we feel potentially an experience or qoality ; i. e.« 
while one may not actoally realise a thing, he feds that he 
has the spiritaal capacity to realise it" [Alexander.] '* In 
thisy as in othw places in this poem. Browning seems to use 
ihe word - will ' as eqaivalent to imagination and the ci^pa- 
city to realize in himself all his images.** [Wall.] 

231. Pierre VidaL A troubadour whose behavior was 
very remarkable, and who followed Richard the Lion-Heart 
on the third crusade. See Hueffer and Rutherford. 

233. Bocafoli and Plara. ^^ Purely supposititious poets. 
Browning chooses to invent them as types of two opposite 
poetic defects; Bocafoli as the writer of stark-naked or 
totally jejune and inartistic psalms ; Plara as the writer of 
petted and over-finikin sonnets.*' [W. M. Rossetti.] 

233. Almug tree. See 2 Chronicles ix. 10, 11. 

241. £nrico Dandolo, Doge of Venice. With Baldwin 
of Flanders he led the fourth crusade and conquered Con- 
stantinople, and Baldwin was placed on the throne. 

249. Adelaide of Susa, A great baroness of Lombardy, 
and one of the chief supporters of the pope. 

249. Matilda. Countess of Tuscany, the friend of Hilde- 
brand or Gregory VII., at whose castle of Canossa Henry 
IV. obtained, on his knees and after the deepest degrada- 
tion, the forgiveness of the pope. 

259. Patron-friend, Walter Savage Landor. 

260. Eyebright. '' Stands for * Euphrasia,' its Greek 
equivalent, and refers to one of Mr. Browning's oldest 
friends." [Mrs. Orr. ] 

261. Xanthus, See A Death in the Desert and the 
notes thereon. 
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262. Cnrroch, The wagon wliicli bore the war-BtaniUrd 
into battle ; it was very large, zealously guarded, and con- 
tain eil a cross and a great bell. 

266. Misery. See legend of Misery and her apple tree, 
in Mrs. Pnlltser'e Brittany aiul itn Byways, and Crane's 
Italian Popular Ttdea. 

272. Heinrich. Henry, son of Frederick I., who mai- 
ried Conatance, queen of tlie Norman kingdom of Lower 
Italy and Sicily. 

273. Fodesth. Title of the nrier of a city. 
279. Lentisk. The masticli tree. 

282. Creaeentiaa Nomentaiiiia. In 998 - Home mode 
a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon yoke, and the consul 
Crescentius was the Brutus of the Republic. From the 
condition of a subject and an exile, he twice rotie to the 
command of the city, oppressed, expelled, and created tile 
pujies, and formed a conspiracy for restoring the authority 
of the Greek emperors. In the fortress of St. Angelo, he 
mnintained an obstinale Biege, till the unfortunate consul 
was betrayed by a promise of safety ; his body was sus- 
pended on a gibbet, and his head was exposed on the battle- 
ment* of the castle." [Gibbon, citap. 49.] 

285. Tahleg of tke Maurifanian tree. Tables of citrus- 
woo<I were very costly articles of laxury in Rome. 

287i Ateamo and Nina. '* Names connecteil with early 
Italian poetry in Sicily; but Nina the poetess, in Cresclm- 
beni and Sismondi, becomes Nina the poet iu Mr. Brown- 
ing." [Church.] 

288. Three Iviperlal eroivns. "Tlie cmwn of the Ger- 
man kingdom taken at Aachen, of LombRrdy at Milan, 
and of the Kmpire at Rome. They were said to he respec- 
tively of silver, iron, and gold. Not quite in the order of 
the text. The terms were probably employeil symbolically,, 
as indicating tlie estimation in which each was held at that 
time." [WaU.] 

298. The all-transmuting Triad. See Buskin's Stonei 
of Venice, voL ii. cliap. 4, for an account of St. Mark's. 
Browning lias evidently combined the several symbols in 
St. Mark's to suit his own purposes. 

306. Swooning-aphere. " IVliy is Cuniiza's sphere the 
'swooning-sphere'?" asks Chureh ; but he furnishes no 
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answer. The feferaioe b to I>Hite*e aeeJMUit ef Ounina in 
hiB ParadUo. 

SIO. Cydippe and A^aihim. See Ofid* Browmng lias 
ehansed Acantiiis into Agatlunu 

811. Dularete. An imannaiy baxd. 

825. SordMo^ Prince ViiOfmiL ''The ohxonicIeB of 
Mantua tell how Bordello, Frinoe Yieeontit eaved that eitj 
and elaewhere distingiiiahed himaelf greatly ; that he was 
&OI011S as a minstrd and fortonate as a lorer; he was 
paised for the Teiy things he never did and never eould 
have done." [WalL] 

Bordello's Story rkoUL in ProBe^ by Annie Wall, gives 
an e«sellent historical introdoetion to the poem, a skillfolly 
told outline of the story and a stndy of the character it 
Bordello. For stadoits this is the most helpfol book on the 
poem. Holland's Storiee from Browning gives a brief bat 
dear historical ontline ; this was first printed in separate 
form. Mrs. C H. Dall's little book gives the fullest infor- 
mation about the poet Sordello, as well as a good analysis 
of the poem. 

The study of the poem in Dean Churches Dante and 
Other Essays is one of the best That by Edward Dow- 
den, in Fraser's Magazine, 76 : 518, reprinted in liis He- 
scripts and Studies f is the best for an exposition of the pur- 
pose had in view by the poet. The chapter on tlie poem in 
Alexander's ItUroduction to Brouming is thoroughly good, 
and has been reprinted in separate form by the London 
Browning Society. The studies of the poem by Nettleship, 
in his Essays and Thoughts ; by Mrs. Orr, in her Hand- 
hook ; by Jeanie Morison, in her Analysis of SordeUo, are 
of value. Also see Ma^cmillan^s Magazine, R. W. Church, 
56 : 241 ; The Academy, J. A. Blaikie, 22 : 287 ; The 
Brouming Society's Papers, M. D. Conway, 2:1*; A. C. 
Swinburne's introduction to his Works of George Chap- 
man ; Kingsland's Chief Poet of the Age. 

VARIOUS READINGS. 

Under the heading, " Changed rhymes and fresh lines in 
Sordello," Furnivairs Bibliography of Robert Brouming 
gives a full list of the changes made in the revised form of 
Sordello, and they are here reproduced word for word. 
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p. 120 p. 363 p. 10i> 
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p. 127 p. 3& p. 109 

In unexpended intency, aeture In unezpsnded infancy, unle*t . . . 

TourUlf nor misoonoeive my portraiture But that '< the story t— dull enough, con- 
fess/ 
There miqht befUter subjects to allure; 
Stiit, neither misoonoeiTe my portraiture 

Book IV. 

ed. 1840. ed. 1863, toL iiL ed. 1868, roL ii. 

p. 141 p. 370 p. 120 

What booted scattered brittianeest the What booted scattered unitsf here a 

mind mind 

Of any number he might hope to bind And there, vhich might repay his oir» 

to find 
And stamp uMh his oum thought, how- And stamp and usef — a few, however 

e*er august august 

If alltheresttAotiMgroTel inthedust? If all the rest were groTeUiay In the 

dust? 
p. 142 p. 370 p. 121 

With good to them as well, and he With incidental good to them as well 
should be And that mankind^s delight wnild help 

to swM 
Rejo^ed thereat, and if, as formerly His own. So if he sighed, as formerly 

> On p. 106 is a misprint in a rhyme : * She shnt[s] 
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Stnlgbl a mHtfaii: of aldtnas; StniRbt ■ uHdng of oldiuur 

[t 1868, BalluguEm'i] " Old SoUiigHtrnil draj. »ta irir a Ixty, 
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Ab thoui^ it bora a bwrdtn, wkkh eomid 
lame 
p. 171 
^M ■ij r u c iuf M that inOTdiutdj glow 




p.vm p. 144 

Am though it bora up, ketped mnme half" 

orbedfiame 
p. 396 p. 147 

New •tmotont, that inordinatdy ^ow, 
AfMiMd, brought back to harmcnp, made 

ripe 
By many a rtHe ef ike areketype 
Jadant for Mwmder; every ti^i>ttart 

ekureh 
l%ai hoped to leave old templet <» the 
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•d.1840. 

p. 173-74 He that qmwls 

On Might bat * itibftdinm euffert . . . 

goom, 
Pnttoil our Imtnl VMS to moh an we t 

p. 176 
And RoiBA *« aoeompiUhedl BtMeat 

(mj yon) merge 
At onoe all workmen in the doninrge, 
All epoch* in a Hfe-tlme, oful all Xeeke 
In one: undoubtedly the dty baakf 



ed. 1863, TdL fit 

p. 396 He that epnwla 

On anght bat a atlbftdinm . . . vhai kU 

duet 
Who patf ike loetral vaee to tmdi ao 



p. 176 



SordeUoi wake I 



p. 400 
That way wat Rome buUt. "Better, 

(mj you) marge 
At onoe all worknwn in the demioxge, 
AH epochs in a life-time, every taak 
In one t** 8o theuld Une tudden dtv 

bask 
p. 401 " Sordello, wake 1 

Ood hat conceded two tighit to a man 
OnCt of fMn't whole work^ time^t com' 

pMedpUm, 
The other of the mimde*t work, mati*e 

flrtt 
Step to the planU compietenett : what *t 

ditperted 
Sam hope of thai tupreme ttep whiek, 

SaHiett, wot meant ttitt to remain un- 
tried 
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pi. 901 
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WUoh Hmwt la, wUfih aalMf, If I allot 
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p. 202 this badm alona 

IfakMyoa Romaiio*s Head— m« Lorn- 

barcT* Curb 
Turns on your neck which would, on 

mine, diatarb 
p. 204 
From wandering after his heritage 
Loat once and loat for aye — what could 

engage 
That deprecating glance ? 

p. 212 a spark 

I* the atone, and wliirl of acme looae 

emboawdMony 
That crashed against the angle aye ao 

long 

BOOK VI (collated by 

od> 1840« 
p. 221 
That bacUer *b lined with many a 

Giant*B beard 
Ere long, Porphyrio^ be the lanoe hut 
rearad, 
p. 222 
lAmea barefoot Agathon. 



Oh, people, orga 
Tour claims! for thus he Tentored to 
theverge 
p. 223 
^ Buds blasted, but of breath mora 

like perf ume« 
Than Kaddo*B staring noaegay^a carrion 
bloom«. 



BaUda oompailltota, walaar IJh<|r «%la 
CTaw aa faw E muto nm f Wtn U wmA 

•lyirAife 
To fry mjf awn httkl Bmi an obocura 

]Mace 
p. 423 ^ This badfte alone 

Makes you Bomano'a Head — becomot 

tuperb 
On your bare neck, which would, oo 

mine, disturb 
p. 425 
From wandering after his heritage 
Loat once and loat for aye — aiMf wAy 

Utai rage. 
That deprecating glance ? 

p. 431 a spark 

I* the stone, and whirl of aome looaa 

emboaseo Mrmiy 
That crashed against tiie angle ajo ao 

long. 

the Ber. T. W. Caraon). 

od. ISeS, Tol. ilL 
p. 438 

That buckler 'a lined with many a giant*a 

beard 
Ere long, champion, be the lance «p> 

reared, 
p. 438 
Lamea barefoot Agathon : this feOed, 

we m try 
The picturesque achievements bf and 

A^exUi/e!" 

Ay, raltp, mock, oh People, urge 
Tour claims ! — for thus he Tentured, to 
the Terge 
p. 440 
— Buds blaated, but of breath more like 

perfume 
Than Kaddo*B atariag aoaagaj*a eairion 
Uoom: 
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So, the head aches and the limbs tire faint I 
first line of llie sixth lyrie in Feriaht^k's Fancies. 

Soul's Tragedy. A. This drama was published in the 
eightli number of Ilelli and Pomegranates, which was issued 
in April, 1846. It followed Lur'ta. ; and after it came th« 
concluding words in ref;ard to the series. First reprinted 
in PoetUal Workji. 1863. 

The scene of ilie story is laid at Faenza, an Italian city, 
situated about hnlf-way between Bolt^na and Ravenna, 
which at present has a population of about forty thousanil. 
The earthenware called fiiitnee is named from this city, 
and it is manufactured there. The time of the drama is 
the sixteenth century, but the story of the book is not his- 
torical. 

Rolfe gives, in his annotated edition of three of the 
dramas, an introduction and full notes. Miss Bart puts 
Eulalia among the shrewd women, in her Jirowning't Wo- 

Speculative. Asolando, 1889. 

Spring Song. In the New Ampkiim, a small book 
puhlLahed for the Edinburgh University Union Fancy Fair. 
1886, was a short poem from Browning's p«n, reprinted in 
I The Browning Soeiety'a Papers, numW seven : — 
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The Statue and iht Bu%U 



spnrao SONG. 

Dmnwi. yelloWB and vhiteB and rvdii ! 

L«a<t jour i^ay vrgv, — leavta, Btolks, heftda, 

Aalir with tie wind in die lolip-bed* ! 
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DsUm Md |iM IM Hj hMiA WMUmm 

Oa Am BMud wU VMM ud aaddM aMDom— 

Dmm JOB, nai ud tAilM a^ jaOmn I 

Btatiw and the Burt, The. JTmond ^om«^186Bi 
JEoMOfMn, 1868 ; Dramuaia Ammhmm, 1868. 

The Fiane dalle Santa Animniimta M onfy^^nr ^taf 
from the Acadconof FiiM Avti, jn tha 'Vie I^ige, Plor- 
•Dce. Ilie dnmlli from wtiA. tbe Ffaue ia named waa 
bmlt I7 tbe Order of SOTvito Hoaka in 1260, bat bea bean 
moderniud. It ia adorned with biuta of tbooe numbera 
<^ tbe Medid fsmil^ who became grand dakee. Yha Bqnara 
contains an eqaeatrian statue of Ferdinand I., the younger 
•on of Cosimo I., who was a cardinal, and then a grand 
dnke. Ferdinand is represented aa riding away from the 
church, and with his face directed towards tbe Medicean 
palace on tbe other side of the street. This palace was 
Doilt in 1430 by Cosimo del Medici, and from designs by 
MichelozEo Uicbeloui. In this palace tbe Medici enteiv 
tained kings and great people ; to it came M&rsilio Ficino 
and other Renaissance scholars, and in it were held many a 
discussion on high themes in art and literature. In 1659 
it was sold by Ferdinand II. to Marchese lUcc&rdi ; and it 
has since been known as the Biccardi Palace. 

Duke Ferdinand loved the wife of Riccardi, according to 
tradition. The result is described in the poem. The Bic- 
cardi kept his young wife closely a prieoner when he found 
that she conversed with the grand duke. There she could 
see and be seen of her lover only when she gazed from the 
windows. In revenge, Ferdinand erected his bust, that be 
might always appear to watch for the fair one. This tntdt- 
taon is expanded by Browning, and embellished to bring out 
certain dramatic effects. 

The Via Large, being shadowed by the palace, is made 
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symboHc of the crime committed by CDsinio de' Medici and 
his son Lorenzo in dealroying the liberties of Florence. — 
Pelraja U a, villa a short distance out of Florence. — Rob- 
hia is the ware of which the bust was made. — John of 
Douay or Bologna la tlie artist who executed the statue, 
and it is regarded aa his best work. It tvua made from 
cannon taken from the Turk* by Knights of St. Stephen. 

These questiona were once sent to Browning ; " 1, When, 
how, and where did it happen ? Browning's diviife vague- 
ness lets one gather only that the lady's husband was a j^o- 
eardi. 2. Who was the lady ? who the duke ? 3. The 
magnificent house wherein Florence lodges her pr^fet a 
known to all Florentine ball-goers as the Palazzo Riccardt. 
It was bought by the Riceardi from the Medici in 1659. 
From none of its windows did the lady gaze at her more 
than royal lover. From what window, then, if from any ? 
Are the statue and the bust still in their original positions ? " 

Browning made answer under date of January 8, 1887 : 
" I have seldom met with such a strange inability to nnder- 
Btand what seems the plainest matter possible : ' ball-goers ' 
are probably not history-readers, bnt any guide-book would 
confirm what is sufficiently stated in the poem. I will ap- 
pend a nolo or two. however. 1. ' This story the townsmen 
tell ; ' ' when, how, aud where,' constitutes the subject of the 
poem. 2. The lady was the wife of Riceardi ; and the 
duke, Ferdinand, just as the poem says. 3. As tl was 
built by, and inhabited by, the Medici till sold, long after, to 
the Riceardi, it was not from the duke's palace, but a win- 
dow in that of the Riceardi, that the lady gated at her lover 
riding by. The statue is still in its place, looking at the 
window under which ' now is the empty shrine.' Can any- 
thing be clearer ? My ' vagueness ' leaves what to be 
' gathered ' when all these things are put down in black and 
white ? Oh, ' baU-goers ' ! " 

See Eingsland's Robert Browning, Chief Poet of the 
Age. 

StraKord. The idea of writing a drama for the ttage 
was suggested to Browning by William Maeready, one of 
the most popular and successful actors of his day. Uac- 
ready read ParaeeUus soon ftfter its publication, and was 
much imprewed with its power &nd the genius it manifested. 
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In his jonnial he deieribed it as "a woik of grnut duiii|^ 
rtamd with poetry of thouflfaty feelingy and dictum^ hot 
oeeadoiMdly ooecnre ; the writer can aearecfly fail to he n 
kading epirit of hit time." In Febmarj, ISS^ Maeready 
made this entry in his joomal : — 

" Forster and Browning called, and talked orer the plot 
of a tragedy which Browning had hegnn to think of ; the 
sabjject, Nantes. He said tluit I had bit Um by my per- 
formance of Othello, and I told him I hoped I shrndd make 
the blood come. It woold indeed be some recompense for 
the miseriesy the humiliations, the heart-sickening disgnsta, 
which I have endured in my profession, if, l^ its exercise, 
I had awakened a spirit of poetry whose infinence would 
derate, ennoble, ana adorn our d^;raded drama. May it 
be!" 

In May of the same year, when a tragedy written by 
Sergeant Talfonrd was played, a sapper followed, when 
Wordsworth, Landor, Miss Mitford, Macready, Talfoard, 
Browning, and others sat down together. When the guests 
were leaving, Macready came behind Browning on the 
stairs, and laying his hand on his arm said to him, '* Write 
a play. Browning, and keep me from going to America." 
The tone of eamestneRs with which these words were 
ottered was such as to impress the poet with their sincerity, 
and he replied : '^ Shall it be historical and English ? 
What do you say to a drama on Strafford ? " Browning at 
once took up the subject thus suggested, and spent several 
months in studying it in its historical aspects. His intimate 
friend, John Forster, had just published in his British 
Statesmen an account of Strafford, and this Browning made 
the basis of his drama. 

In August Macready recorded in his journal that Forster 
had mentioned to him Browning's choice of Strafford as 
the subject for his drama, and the actor added : '* He could 
not have hit upon one that I could have more readily con- 
curred to." In November Browning brought the tragedy 
to Macready complete, except in the fourth act ; and he 
was requested to finish it In March, 1837, the tragedy 
was ready for the stage, and Macready records going to 
the theatre with it, and adds : *' Read to Mr. Osbaldiston 
the play of Strafford ; he canght at it with avidity, agreed 
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to produce it withont delay on his part, and to give iho 
autbor £12 per night for twenty-five nights, and i!IO per 
nigiit for ten uighta beyond. He bJso promised to offer 
Mr. Elton an engagement to strengthen the play." 

In April Mucready spent an evening in reading the play, 
Knd in its careful study. The next day he recorded in hu 
journal the results of liis study of the tragedy : — 

'• Thought over some scenes of Strafford, before I roae, 
ftnd went out very soon to the rehearsal of it. There is no 
ehance, in my opinion, for the play, but in the acting, 
which by possibility might carry it to the end without di»- 
ftpprobation ; but that the curtain can fall without consider- 
able opposi^on, I cannot venture to anticipate under the 
most advantageous circumstances. In all the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, the great }>oet has only introduced 
such events as act on the individuals concerned, and of 
which they are themselves a part ; the persons are all in 
direct relation to each other, and the facts are present to 
the audience. But in Browning's plsy, we have a long 
scene of passion — upon what ? A plan destroyed, by 
whom or for what wo know not, and a parliament dis- 
solved, which merely seems to inconvenience Stritfford tn 
lus arrangements." 

The tragedv was presented for the first time at Covent 
Garden Theatre, Uay 1, 18:}7. The following wvount of 
the play appeared in The Examiner, written by John 
Forster: "The tragedy was produced with all tho evi- 
dences of a decided success ; though we confess that we da 
not think it will take permanent hold of the stage. It 
should be stated, however, that it was most infamously got 
Dp : that even Mr. Af acready was not near so fine as he is 
wont to be ; and that for the rest of the i>erformers, with 
the exception of Miss Paucit, they were a born wonder to 

In her edition of Strafford Miss Emily H. Hickey men- 
tions this interesting fact iir coimection with the first pro- 
duction of the play on the stage ; " When the play waa 
rehearsing, Mr. Browning gave Macready a lilt which be 
had composed for the children's song in Act V. His object 
was jost to give the children a thing cliildren woald croon ; 
but tho two little profeaaed singers. Master and UiM 
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Walker, preferred sometliing thai sliould exliiliit their 
powers more eSectuaily, and a regular song was substilnted, 
scarcely, it will be thought, to the improvemeot of tlie 
play." By perniisaign of Mr. Browning this lilt is pnb- 
lished in Miss Hickey's preface. It is alao printwi in Poet- 
Lore, 1 ; 236, May. 1889. 

In his paper on " The Early Writings of Robert Brawo- 
ing," publislied in The Century for December, 1881, Mr. 
Edmnnd GoBse gives Browning's view of the stage presen- 
tation of the tragedy. " It is time now to deny a state- 
ment," says Mr. Gosse, "that has been repeated ad nav- 
gi'ant in every notice that professes to give an account of 
Mr. Browning's career. Wliutever is said or not said, it b 
always remarked that his plays have failed on the stage. lu 
point of fact, the three plays which he litis brought ont have 
all succeeded, and have owed it to fortuitous circumstances 
that their tenure on the boards has been comparatively 
Bhort. Slrti^'unl was produced when the fiiiaiices of Covent 
Garden Theatre were at their lowest ebb, and nothing 
was done to give dignity or splendor to the performance. 
' Not a rag for the neir tragedy,' said Mr. Osbaldiston. 
The King was taken by Mr. Etale, who wu stone-deaf, 
and who acted to badly that, as one of the critics said, 
it was a pity thtU the pit did nc4 rise as one man and posh 
him off the stage. All sorts of alterations were made in 
the text ; where the poet spoke of ' grave gray eyes,' tlie 
manager correctfid it in rehearsal to ' black eyes.' But mt 
last Macready appeared, in the second scene of the second 
act, in more than his wonted majesty, crmsing and recros^ 
ing the stage like one of Vandyke's conrdy personages 
come to hfe again ; and Miss Helen Faucit Uirew such 
tenderness and passion into the part of Lady Carlisle as 
surpassed all that she had previously displayed of histrionic 
powers. Under these circumstances, and in spite of the 
doll acting of Vanderhoff. who played Fym without any 
care or interest, the play was well received on the first 
sight, Biid on the second night was applauded with enthn- 
■iasm by a crowded house. There was eveir expectation 
that die tragedy would bave no leas faTorabU a run than 
Ion [Sergeant Talfonrd's play, which had been brooght out 
•t th« Mtme theatre the fear before, mhI with great nteceeej 
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hiul enjoyed, but after five nights Vunderhoff suddenly 
wilbdrew, and though Eh.nii volunteered to take his place, 
the financial condition of the theatre, in spite of the un- 
diiniuished popularity of the piece, put an end to its repre- 
sentation. 

" Mr, Browning, the elder, liad paid for the cost of Para- 
eeUue ; Strafford wna taken by Longmans, and brought 
out, at their expense, as a little volume, — not, tike roost of 
the tragedies of the day, in dark-gray paper covers, with a 
white label. However, at that time the public ahaalut«ly 
declined to buy Mr. Browning's books, and Strafford, al- 
though more respectfully received by the press, was as 
great a. financial failure as Faracelgun. It was part of Mr. 
Browning's essentially masculine order of mind to be in 
no wise disheartened or detached from his purpose by this 
indifference of the public. He was silent for three years, 
but all the time busy with copious production." 

When published, Strafford was dedicated to Macready, 
and it had a preface, not afterwards reprinted witik the 
tragedy. It is here reproduced word for word and letter 
for letter: — 

'* 1 luid for some time been engaged in a Poem of a very 
different nature, when induced to make the present at- 
tempt : and am not without apprehension that my eager- 
ness to freshen a jaded mind by diverting it to the healthy 
natures of a grand epoch, may have operated unfavorably 
un the represented play, which is one of Action in Character, 
rather than Character in Action. To remedy this, in same 
degree, considerable cmiailment will be necessary, and, in 
a few instances, tlie supplying details not required, I sup- 
pose, by tlie mere reader. While a trifling success would 
much gratify, failure will not wholly discourse me from 
onotlier effort : experience is to come ; and earnest endeavor 
may yet remove many disadvantages. 

" The portraits ore, I think, faithful ; and 1 am exceed- 
ingly fortunate in being able, in proof of this, to refer to the 
subtle and eloquent exposition of the characters of Eliot and 
Strafford, in the Lives of Eminent BritUk Stuteimen, now 
in the course of publication in Lardiier'a CyJopedia, by a 
writer [John Porster] whom I am proud to call my friend : 
and whose biographies of Hampden, "Pyai and Vane, will. I 
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am sore, fitly illuEtntt« the pr^ent year — the Second Cen- 
Uiiary of liie Trial cuDreniing SUi]'-Money. ily Carlidci 
however, is purely iniaginuy : I at first sketched her sin- 
galar likeness roughly in, as suggested by MattliewH and the 
tnviitoir-writ«r»i — but it was t«o artificia], anil ibe substi- 
toted outline is excloBtvely from A'oiture and Waller. 

" The Italian boat-song in the last scene is from Redt'a 
* Bacco,' long since naturalized in the joyous and delicate 
version of Leigh Hunt." 

Browning fallowed the conception of StraSord given by 
For»ter tn the biogiaphy of that statesman, published un- 
der the title of Eminent British Stateenen in Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopa-dia. New facts hare since come to light : 
and Strafford's life has been presented by later hiEtorianain 
a manner nearer to the truth of historic detaiL In th« in- 
troduction to Miss Emily H. Hickey's edition of Strafford. 
Prof.sst.r S.-iiiHiel R. Ormlii.tr carefully ciitciisses llie his- 
toric tnithfulnees of the tragedy. His statements are of so 
much valne that they may be given at some length. " We 
may be sure," says Professor Gardiner, " that it was not hf 
accident that Mr. Browning, in writing this play, decisively 
abandoned all attempt to be historically accurate. Only 
here and there does anything in the course of the drsnut 
take place as it could have taken place at the actual Coort 
of Charles I. Not merely are there frequent minor inacro- 
racies, bat the very roots of the situation are untrue to fact. 
The real Strafford waa far from opposing the war with the 
Scots at the time when the Short Parliament woe suin- 
moned. "Pjra never had such a friendship for Strafford as 
he ia represented as having, and, to any one who knowB 
anything of the habits of Charles, the idea of Pym or his 
friends entering into colloquies with Strafford, and even 
bnrsting in unannounced into Charles's presence, is, from 
the historical point of view, simply ludicrous. 

" So completely does the drama proceed irrespectively of 
historical truth, that the critic may dispense with the thank- 
less task of pointing out discrepancies. He will be better 
employed in asking what ends those discrepancies wer« in- 
tended to serve, and whether the neglect of truth of fact has 
resulted in the highest truth of character. 

"Ther* ia not much difflcol^ in annrering the firat 
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qnesticm. From the be^nning to the end of the play the 
jwrsoDoi relations between the actors are ext^geruted at 
the expense of the political. To make that druinatic which 
wimid otherwise not be dramatic, Mr. Browning lins been 
utterly regardless even of historical probability. Whatever 
jiersonal feeling may have entwined itself in the julitical 
attachment between Stratford and Chailes. is Bti'engthened 
until it becomes the veiy basis of Straffonl's life, and the 
key-note of his character. Having thus brought ont the 
moral qualities of his hero, it rematne<l fur Mr. Browning 
to impress big readers with Stratlord'a intellectual great- 
ness. The historian who tries to do that will have much 
to say on his constitutional views and his IriBli government, 
hut a dramatist who tried to follow in such a path would 
only make himself ridiculous. Mr. Browning understood 
the force of the remark of the Greek philosopher, that 
Homer makes us realir.e Helen's beauty most by speaking 
of the impression which it made upon the old men who 
looked on her. lEr. Browning brings out Strafford's great- 
ness by showing the impression which he made on Pym and 
Lady Carlisle. 

" Mr. Browning took a hint from the old story, which ia 
without any satisfactory evidence, and which is indirectly 
contradicted by all the evidence which has reached ob, that 
Pym and Stratford were once intimate friends. In naTry- 
ing on Pym'a feeling of admiration for Cliarles's minister 
to the days of the Short and even of the Long Parliament, 
the dramatist has Ailed his |)Uy with scenes which are more 
bopelessly impossible than anything else in it; but they all 
conduce to his main object, the creation of the impression 
about Strafford which he wished to convey. He pursues the 
same object in dealing with Lady Carlisle. What he needs 
is her admiration of Strafford, not Strafford's admiration of 
her. He takes care to show that she was not, as vulgar 
rumor supposed, Strafford's mistress. The impression of 
Sti'afford's greatness is brought more completely home to 
the spectator or tlie reader, becnuse of the effect which it 
produces upon one who bos given her heart without return. 

'* Having thus noted the means employed in creadng the 
impression desired, we have still to ask how far the im- 
pression is a correct one. On this point each reader must 
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judge for himself. For myself « I ean o&lj wKf thmt, ereiy 
time that I read the play, I feel mote eertain that Mr. 
Browning has seized the real Stralford, the man of critiaJ 
bndo, of rapid decision, and tender heart, who stroTo for 
the good of his nation without sympathy for the generation 
in which he lived. Charles, too, with his faults perhaps 
exaggerated, is nevertheless the real Charles. 0% Lady 
Carlisle we know too little to speak with anything like cer- 
tainty, bnt, in spite of Mr. Browning's statement that his 
character of her is pure^ imaginary, there is a wonderful 
parallelism between the Lady Carlisle of the play and the 
less noble Lady Carlisle which hirtory oonjeetures rather 
than describes. There is the same tendency to fix the 
heart upon the truly great man, and to labor for him with- 
out the requital of human affection, thoo^ in the play no 
part is played by that vanity which seems to have been the 
main motive with the real personage. 

** On the other hand, Pym is the most unsatisfactory, 
from an historical point of view, of the leading personages. 
It was perhaps necessary for dramatic purposes that he 
should ap))ear to be larger-hearted than he was, but it im- 
parts an unreality to his character. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the aim of the dramatist was to place 
Strafford before tlie eyes of men, not to produce an exact 
representation of the statesmen of the Long Parliament." 

In a conmiunication published in The Fall Mall Ga^- 
zette during April, 1890, Mr. F. J. Furnivall says that 
the biography of Strafford, which has borne the name of 
John Forster as the author, was in reality written by 
Browning ; and tliat this accounts for its close resemblance 
to the tragedy of Strafford, He says : — 

'* This volume was published in 1836. John Forster 
wrote the Life of Eliot, the iirst in the volume, and began 
that of Strafford. He then fell ill ; and as he was anxious 
to produce the book in the time agreed on. Browning offered 
to finish Strafford for him on his handing over all the 
material he had accumulated for it. Forster was greatly 
relieved by Browning's kindness. The poet set to work, 
completed Strafford's life on his own lines, in accordance 
with hb own conception of Strafford's character, but gen- 
erously said nothing about it until after Forster's death. 
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Then he told a tew of iiiH friends — me among them — of 
huw he had helped Fomter. On my t«IUtig Profeeeor 
Gsnliner tbia. I fuiiiid that he knew it, and had been long 
convinced that the conception of Strafford iu tliis Lardner 
Life was not John Forstci 'b, bat was Kobert Bronning'a. 
The other day Prufesnor Gardiner urged me to make the 
fact of Browning's authorship public) and I do eo now. 
thmigh I have frequently mentioned it to friends in private ; 
and at the Browning Society, when a memWr has said ' It 
is cuvioua how clo»ely Browning has followed his authority, 
Forster's Life of Strafford," I have answered * Yes, becnUBe 
be wrote it himself.' We must understand why, when 
Mucready asked Bruwnin;;, on May 26, 1836, to write him 
a play, the poet suggested Strafford as its subject ; and why, 
tlie Life being finished in 1836, the play was printed and 
played in 1837. The internal evidence will satisfy any in- 
telligent reader tliat almost all the prose Life is the poet's." 

Mr. Fumivall is of the opinion that Browning wrote the 
whole of the Life of Strafford after the first seven para- 
graphs. It is a strongly written biography, keen in analysis, 
clear in its outlining of leading events, and masterful in its 
thorough understanding of Strafford's life. It will be 
found wortliy of attention as an indication of what Brown- 
ing could do in the way of writing clear and vigorous jirose. 
It is not less interesting as a study of a great historic char- 
acter by this master of psyciiological analysis. 

Under the title of The 'Statetmen of tlui Comvwnufalth 
of Enijlaiid, Fumter's series of biographies, edited by J. 0- 
Choules, is published by Unrpcrs, In the original edition 
the Life of Strafford was the twenty-eigbtlk volume of 
Lardner's Cabinet Ci/elopirtiia, and the second of the Live* 
of Eminimt British Stat*smfn. 

This vohiine has been republished by the Browning 
Society of London, tlirough Kegan Paul. Trench & Co., 
London, and F.steB & Laurint. Boston, 1S91. It is edited 
with an introduction by J. B. Firth, and a preface by Dr. F. 
J. Furnivnll. It bears the title of Robert Snnrtiint/'g PrOM 
Life of Straff'onl. 

Poet-Lore, vol. i. pp. 236. 282, 332. 372, 426, 511. 562, 
gives a full list of the historical allusions in Strafford, 
and proves how implicitly the poet relied on the hiogrMphy 
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bearing tbe name of John Fonter as the andior iat hie pve* 
sentadon of the great statesmen he intexpreted in hia poem. 
FiMsages are qooted from Foreter's biography^ and imnuh 
dialely after them are printed the parti of the poem baaed 
on them. The fact that Browning wrote the biography 
makes these resemblances doobly interesting. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, in his Lard Straffardj pablisbed in the 
aeries of English Men of AeHon^ has written what may be 
regarded as a defense c^ thai g|leat political leader. Hi» 
book shows strong Tory sympathies, and it cannot be irfioOy 
trasted as an historic interpretation of Strafford's life; hit 
it makes a strong effort to give consistency and an honest 
poxpoee to his career. In Green's History of the BngUak 
jPeipU^ book Tii. chap. viL, is given a view of Strafford'a 
life less &TorabIe, bat more accurate, than that p r es e n ted 
by Mr. ThulL In the same book of this history the wmk 
m the Parliamentary leaders is described in a manner as 
interesting as it is reliable. Also, Gardiner^s History of 
England, vol. vi. ; Macaulay's History, vol. i. chap. i. ; 
Hume's History, vol. v., treat of Strafford, Fym, and the 
other characters of the play. There is a good biography of 
Hampden by Lord Nugent, of Pym in Mr. Groldwin 
Smith's Three English Statesmen, of Sir Henry Vane the 
younger by Mr. James K. Hosmer, and of £liot by John 
Porster. 

Strafford has been published in London, by George Bell 
A Sons, in a small volume edited, with notes and preface, 
by Miss Emily H. Hickey, and an introduction by IHt>fe88or 
Samuel R. Gardiner. The text was revised by Mr. Brown- 
ing. Tbe notes will be found helpful in explaining the his- 
torical allusions. From the preface this item is taken : 
"The historical Lady Carlisle was the daughter of the 
ninth Earl of Northumberland. In 1639 she had been for 
three years a widow. Her husband was James, I^ord Hay, 
created successively Viscount Doncaster and Earl of Car- 
lisle." For a sketch of this strange woman, see Lodge's 
Portraits of Ulnstrious Personages, vol. v., in Bohn's 
Library. Sir Toby Matthews* *• character of the most excel- 
lent Lady, Lucy, Countess of Carlisle," prefixed to a coUec- 
tion of letters which Donne edited in 1660, is of sufficient 
interest to repay a pemsaL Lodge has an engraving of 
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her portrait by Vandyke. Tlie London Browning Society's 
BU)lioijraphij, p. 117, repriDts tlie notices at the tirat jier- 
forniance of Strajford, especially that by John Forster in 
The ExamiTier. 

See The Browning Society's Papers, number nine, 
2 : 147, for John Todhunter's paper on " Strafford at the 
Strand Theatr*," December 21. 1886 ; 2 : 175*. notes on 
this performance ; also 2 : 182' ; Edinburgh Ret'lew, 
65 : 13j^ Also W. G. Kiugdand's Robert Browning: 
Chief Pott of the Age. 

Bununuin Bonum. Aaolando, 1889. 

Accui'ding to Kraulh's Voeahularg of the Philosophical 
Scienoe/i, this phmse, whieh means the chief or supreme 
good, was employed by ancient ethical philosophers to de- 
note that in the prosecution and attainment of wliich the 
pr(^[re8s, perfection and happineas of human beiitgg consist. 
Xenophaues was perhaps the tirst to use the term, and he coti' 
sidered the sumwiunt boniim to be a contented acquiescence 
in the decrees of the Deity- The ancient thinkers thought 
thftt happiness, or what is good, is the object to be sought for 
by man ; and out of this ethical principle grew the belief 
that there is some chief good which is supreme as a means 
of happiness. Especially the Stoics mivle this a leading 
principle ; and they discussed it with a high moral purpose. 
Cicero wrote a hook in wliiah ha fully discussed this subject 
in all its phases ; it is his t>e Finibim, A Treatise on the 
Chief Good aiui EfU. Tbe fifth of his TitMoUan Diapti- 
iation* treats of virtue as sufficient for happiness. In this 
book be says : " The conclusion of the Stoics is indeed ob- 
vious. Regarding it as tlie supreme good to live agreeably 
to nature and in accordance with it, and considering the 
wise man as not only bound in duty, but also able to lipo 
thus, they necessarily infer that the life of him who has 
the supreme gooil within his power must be happy. There- 
fore the wise man's life is always happy." 

In Ibis book he enumerates the several opinions enter- 
tiuned among philosophers as to the nature of the supreme 
good. He says : " Tlie foUowiiig, I think, are all the opin- 
ions held and defended concerning the supreme good and 
the corresponding extreme of evil. In the first place, 
there art) four simple opinions, — that there is no good bat 
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Um right, ai die Stoies wy ; tint then ia no good but plMh 
■are, according to Epioonia ; that there ta no good exeflpt 
freedom from pain, aa ia the opinion of ffi e ro ny mna ; that 
there ib no good except the enjoyment of the ehief , or all, 
or the greatest goods of nature, aa Gamendea maintained 
against the Stoics. These are simple. The oUiers mingle 
different elements in the good. Thus the Peripatetics, 
from whom those of the Old Academy differ very little, 
recognize three dasses of goods, — tlM greatea^ those of 
mind ; the second, those of the body ; in the Uurd root, 
external goods. Dinomachos and Calliphon ooapled pkar 
aare with the right, and Diodoms, the Peripatetic, annexed 
painlessness to the right, as eonstitnting the good.*' 

Perhaps it woold be troer to say that Epieoms f omid the 
Bummum banum in peace of nund; and now Browning 
finds it in love. Angostine wrote a treatise De Summo 
Bono. In his Light of Nature Tucker has a chapter oa 
" altimate good," which he says is the right translation of 
summum honum. 

Sun, The. FerishtaKs Fancies, 1884. 

The Uiird paragraph describes the period of fire-worship 
in Persia, which preceded and was absorbed into the 
religion of Zoroaster. In the Shah Nameh Firdusi de- 
scribes how Husheng, the second king of the Peshdadian 
dynasty, discovered the worship of fire, and established that 
sacred flame which was called the '^ Light of Divinity." 

'* Passing, one day, towards the monntain^s ude, 
Attended by his train, surprised he saw 
Something in aspect terrible, — its eyes 
Fountains of blood ; its dreaidful mouth sent foirth 
Volumes of smoke that darkened all the air. 
Fixing his g^aze upon that hideous form, 
He seized a stone, and with prodigious force 
Hurling it, chanced to strike a jutting rock, 
Whence sparks arose, and presently a fire 
Overspread the plain, in which the monster peiiahed. 
Thus Husheng found the element which shed 
Light through the world. The monarch prostrate bowed. 
Praising the g^at Creator for the gt>od 
Bestowed on man, and, pious, then he said. 
This is the Light from Heaven, sent down from God ; 
If ye be wise, adore and woiship it I '* 

Tale, A* In the second of the SelecHons made from his 
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of CroUic bore this title. 

Taurello Saliaguerra. The repute<l father of Sonlello 
in the poera of ihat oame. See under SonhUa. 

TheocritB. The boy in The Boij ami the Anijel. who 
becomes the Pope, with the help of the angel Gabriel, but 
who finds that he has not aerved God in his true place, and 
who takes up again his artisan toslcs. 

'• The poets pour us wine — " The epilogue to Pan- 
chiaToltn begins with these wurda, qunted from Mrs. Browti- 
ing'a Wine of Cyprus. A defense of tlia poets, and an 
interpretation of their methods of work. 

There 's a woman like a dewdrop. First words of 
the song in A Blot in the ' Sputrkmtn. 

The year's at the spring. The song of Fippa in 
Pippa Pastes, which she sings as she goes by the house of 
Ottiina, vol. i. p. 337, Riverside edition of Browning's Workt. 
This song has been set to music by C^cile Harlog ; London, 
Boi>sey & Co. 

Thorold, Earl Tresham. The older brother of Mildred 
Trcshitm. in A Blot in the 'Seiitehenn, who stabs her lorer. 
Earl Mertoiui, when he thinks tliat Mertoun has seduced liis 

Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Eadr, 1842. I>i-a- 
matic Lyrics, third number of BeUs and PomegranatCf, 
1842. Poetna, 1849; Lyries, 1863; Dramatic! Lyric*, 
1868. 

Abd-el-Eoder ("servant of God'') was bom near Uas- 
cara, Algeria, in 1807. lie ber.ame known among the 
Arabs for piety and wisdom, and in 1831 was chosen emir 
of Mascara- He led the Arabs against the French invaders 
of the country, who were driven back, and peuoe was con- 
cluded in 1834. In 1839 the French renewod the war. 
which continued in a desultory manner for some years ; bat 
in 1841 a large force invaded the country. Abd-el-Kader 
showed skill, daring, and power of leadership, and united all 
the Arab tribes ; but be was at last conquered, confined in 
& French prison for several years, and permitted hJa free- 
dom by Louis Napoleon, in 1852, on condition that he did 
not return to Algeria. He then lived in Damascus and 
Constantinople, vid died in 1883. See his biography, by 
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Churchill^ London, 1867. The interert which the exploili 
of Abd-el-Kader were creating in Europe in 1842 led to 
the writing of this poem, which rc pre ee nt B one of hii Arab 
followers riding through the desert to join his leader. The 
Horsee of the Sahara and the Mannere of the DeseH^ bj 
E. Daamas [Melchior Joseph Engine], contains » series of 
commentaries on the horse and desert life by Emir Abd- 
el-Kader. Translated from the French by James Hattouy 
London, 1863. Ab4-«1-Kadr in latest edition. 

Thus the Mayne glideth. The fourth song in Paror 
eelstiSj sung by Festos ; yoI. i. p. 111. 

TibuTsio. The commander of the Fisan army, in Luria^ 
who reveals to Luria the treachery of the Florentine Signo- 
ria, and whose offer of service under Pisa is rejected. 

Time's Revenges. First published in Dramatie So- 
mances and Lyrics^ seventh n\imber of BdU and Po/m^ 
granateSn 1845. RomaneeSy 1863; Dramatic Ramaneee^ 
1868. See Mrs. Orr and Symons for brief interpretations. 

Tocoata of Galuppi's, A. An American author, visit- 
ing Browning and his wife at Casa Guidi in 1847, wrote of 
their occupations : *' Mrs. Browning," he said, '^ was still 
too much of an invalid to walk, but she sat under the great 
trees upon the lawn-like hillsides near the convent, or in the 
seats of the dusky convent chapel, while Robert Browning 
at the organ chased a fugue, or dreamed out upon the twi- 
light keys a faint throbbing toccata of Graluppi." Under such 
circumstances the present poem was conceived and written. 
It was published in 1855, in the first volume of Men and 
Women, In the Poetical Works of 1863 it was put among 
the Lj/rics, which in 1868 became Dramatic Lyrics. 

Baldassare Galuppi was bom on the island of Burano, 
near Venice, October 15, 1706, and for this reason was 
called II Buranello. His father was a barber, but fond of 
music, playing the violin at the theatre, and capable of be- 
grinning the instruction of his son. At sixteen Galuppi 
went to Venice and earned his bread by organ-playing, but 
through the help of a musical friend he entered the music 
school called Conservatorio degl' Incnrabili. Here he liad 
the instruction of Lotti, one of the great musicians of the 
day. He wrote an opera at sixteen, Gli miei Ricali^ which 
was so bad that it was hissed off the stage. In 1729 he 
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produred his Dorinda. the libretto of which was written by 
Marcello, uhu had slaiivd liini mi his musical carter : and 
thia piece vim a great Buccesa. It established his fame, and 
made every aucct-'eding wurk of Iiis a success wherever it 
was presented in Italy. He became the mnestro dt cajiella 
of St. Mark's in April. 1TG2 ; and at the same time became 
director of the Incurubili. In 1766 lie went to St. Peters- 
burg, at the invitation of tlie Empress Catherine II., where 
he did much for the improvement of mui<ic, and in prwlu* 
cing a taste fur this art. He brouglit out two operas, greatly 
improving the orchestra for this purpose. One iif tiiese was 
his Didone altbandoiuitn, which met with reniarkable suc- 
cess. He returned tu Venice in 1768, and continued his 
work at the Incurabili. He produced no less llian fifty-four 
operas, five of which he comjiosed in one year. These were 
mostly comic, and ho is regarded as the father of Italian 
comic opera. His works have disappeared from the stage 
■ince Rossini, though all of tliem are contained in various 
libraries. His church music is still sometimes performed in 
Venice. A sonata of Jiis in printed in Pauer's Alle Clavier- 
musik. Galappi died at Venice, January 3, 1785. He left 
fifty thousand lire to the poor of the city. 

Galuppi was in England from 1741 to 1744, and wrote 
several operas in Ivondon, which he put on the stage there. 
He was received with much favor, and dramatic music was 
much influenced by his style. Dr. Bumey, the English his- 
torian of music, was in Venice in 1770, and found Galuppi 
respected and prosperous. He described the " novelty, 
spirit, and delicacy " of Galnppi's music, and found tliat 
" fire and imagination " were his chief characteristics. 

" Galuppi, who was an immensely prolific coniposer," 
tnyi Vernon Lee in her Studies in the EigktMiUh CetUury 
in liali/, " abounded in ineliidy. tender, pathetic, and bril- 
liant, which in its extreme simplicity and slIghlneBs occa- 
sionally rose to the highest beauty. He was nut a wry 
learned composer, used instruments very sparingly, but 
where, for instance, he introduced wind instruments, it was 
with a delicat« and delightful effect. The purely musical 
qualities satisfied him, and he defined the qualities of his 
KTt to Bumey in very moderate terms, cleofuesB, beauty, 
and good moduUUon, qoalitiea which h« himself possesM-fl 
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to a high degree, withoat tronUing himadf mneh abont aoj 
others. . . . Galappi mm a model of the respeetaUe, modeit 
artist, liring quietly on a moderate fortone, busy with his 
art and the edacation of his nomeroiis children ; belored and 
rerered by his f eUow-artists, and, when some fifteen years 
later he died, honored by them with a splendid f oneral, at 
which all Venetian mosieians performed ; the great Fae- 
chiarotd writing to Barney ihaik he had ' sang with mach 
devotion to obtain a rest for Boranello's soaL' " 

In his History ofMuaie, Bitter says that '* the main fea- 
tares of Gkdappi's operas are melodic el^;anee, and lively and 
spirited comic forms ; bat they are rather thin and weak in 
ezecation. He was a great favorite daring his lifetime." 

Miss Helen J. Orm^rod's paper on Browning's poems r^ 
lating to masic, pnblished in the ninth namber cS the JBrowi^ 
ing Society's Papers^ ^vcb ftn aocoant of the mnsical sig- 
nificance of this poem. **What a scene rises before ns,** 
she says," as Baldassare Gralnppi plays his Toccata on the 
tinkling clavichord of the day, and with what a master hand 
the poet sketches in for us, so to speak, the dramatic back- 
ground ! The beautiful Italian spring weather, the sea 
warm in the May sunshine, but then, as now, balls and 
masks proving more attractive to the fashionable throng 
than the sweet spring-tide of Nature ; suddenly a couple of 
dancers are singled out of the crowd, and we have a glimpse 
of a Venetian beauty and her cavalier. . . . The old favor- 
ite awed his listeners into silence by the magic of his touch ; 
but some mighty reason must have existed to command si- 
lence in that gay throng, for the hearing of a Toccata ! 

" The minor predominated in this quaint old piece (Toc- 
cata, by the way, means Touch-piece, and probably was 
written to display the delicacy of the composer^s touch) is 
evident from the mention of ' those lesser thirds so plaint- 
ive, sixths diminished, sigh on sigh; those commiserating 
sevenths.' The interval of the third is one of the most im- 
portant : the signature of a piece may mislead one, the same 
signature standing for a major key and its relative minor ; 
but the third of the opening chord decides the question, a 
lesser ' plaintive ' third (composed of a tone and a semitone) 
showing the key to be minor, the greater third (composed 
of two whole tones) showing the key to be mo^for, Paaer 
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tdli that ' the minor third ^ves the idea of tenderness, grief, 
W)d romantic feeling.' Next come the ' diminished sixths : ' 
these are sixths [loeaegsing a semihine less than a minor 
riith, for instance from C sharp to A. flat ; this interval in 
% different key irould stand as a {wrfect tifth. 'These sus- 
pensions, these solutions,' — a saspenaion ia the stoppage of 
one or more parts fur a moment, while the others move on ; 
this produces a dissonance, which is only resolved by the 
parts which produced it, moving on to the position which 
would have been theirs had the parts moved ainml bine oil sly. 
We can understand that ' these suspensions, these solutions ' 
might teach the Venetians, as they teach us, lessons of ex- 
perience and hope ; light after darkness, joy after sorrow, 
smiles after tears. ' These commiserating sevenths : ' of all 
dissonances, none is so pleasing to the ear or so attractive to 
mnsicians as that of minor and diminished sevenths, that of 
the major seventh being rtude and harsh ; in fact the minor 
seventh is so chai'ming in its discard as to suggest concnid. 
Again, to quote from Pauor : ' It ia the antithesis of discord 
and concord which fascinates and charms the ear ; it is the 
necessary solution and return to unity which delights un.' 

" After all this, the love-making begins again, hut kisses 
are interrupted by the 'dominant's jwreistence [the domi- 
nant is the tifth, tho moKt characteristic note ot the scale] 
till it must be answered to ; ' tliis seems to indicate the close 
of llie piece, the dominant being answered by an o<'tave 
which suggests tlie perfect authentic cadence, in which the 
ohord of the dominant is followed by that of tlie tonic." 

The authorities on Galuppi are Grove's Dirtimiary of 
Music and Mtisieiatia, Chamjilin and Apthorp's Cydopcp- 
dia of Music and Masieieiv*. Hogarth's Memoirs of Ike 
Mi'sidt Drama, Fetis' Biogmphie Universelle des Musi- 
ei«n», Biirney's Present State of Music in Franee and 
Italy (1771), and Vernon Lee's Studies. 

See Corson's Introduction, In the eleventh number of 
TAe Brownintf Sociefy'e fapers is a paper on this poem by 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland, which contains an analysis of its 
thought, and an account of Galuppi. 

To Edward Fitzgerald. In 1889 was published Let- 
ttri and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald, edited by 
William Aldis Wright. In a letter written by Fiugerald. 
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JalT 15, 1861, to ftn intimate friend, Iw said : ^'Mn.BroinH 
ing^s death is ratlier a relief to me, I nuut emy. No more 
' Aurora Leigfas,' thank God ! A woman of real Genim, 
I know ; bat what is the opehot of it all? She and her 
Sex had better mind the ^tehen and their Children and 
perhaps the Poor. Except in sach things as little Novels 
they only doTote themselTOS to what Men do mneh better, 
leaving that which Men do worse or not at aU." This 
thorooghly Oriental conception of woman, probably bred vbl 
Fitzgerald by his Eastern stadies and ex p r es sed in the spirit 
of the harem, when read by Browning proToked from nim 
a poetic reply. Browning's deep and profound love for lus 
wife could not brook the insolt, and his reply was pabUshed 
in The Athenwum of Joly 13, 1889 : — 

TO EDWARD FTTZQERALD. 

I ehamcittd vpoD a new book yvstuday ; 
I opened it, and, where my finger lay 

'Twixt page and uncut page, these words I read, — 
Some six or seven at most, — and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 

She never knew, " thanked God my wife was dead ! '* 

Ay, dead ! and were yourself alive, good Fits, 
How to return you thanks would task my wits : 

Kicking you seems the common lot of cnrs — 
While more appropriate grreeting lends yon graoe : 
Surely to spit there glorifies your face — 

Spitting — from lips once sanctified by Hera. 

July 8, 1889. 

77ie Athenceum of July 20 contained a note from tbe 
editor of Fitzgerald^s Letters, apologizing for the publica- 
tion of the offensive words : — 

** Trixitt College, Cabcbridge, July 16, 1889. 
'^ I feel that by a grave oversight I have allowed a sen- 
tence to stand in one of Edward Fitzgerald's letters which 
has stirred the just resentment of Mr. Browning. Fitzge- 
rald's expression was evidently thrown off with the freedom 
that men permit themselves in correspondence with their in- 
timate friends; and I feel how great an injustice I have 
done to Fitzgerald in making public what was but the care- 
less outburst of a passing mood, and thus investing it with a 
significance which was never designed. That I should have 
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■llowed & passage to remam nhich has so wronged the dead 
and pained the living causes me, I need not say, extreme 
vexation, and I can only beg publicly to express my siocere 
re^et. William Alois Weight." 

Tokay. See Nationalilij in Drinks. 

Too Late. Drnmatis Peraonie, 1864. 

Touch him ne'er bo lightly. The epilogue to Dra- 
vtatie Iilyts, aecund series, begins with these words. It 
■hows how everything is the aource of song to the poet soul. 
This poem wits added to fay the poet in the manner de- 
■cribed in The Century tor November, 1882 : — 

*' The little book, some o[ whose pages we herewith re- 
produce, is a tiny autograph album, whose blue plnith covers 
contain, not a mere list of names wrung from bored but com- 
plaisant notabilities, but all sorts of willing and charming 
tributes of friendship in verse, in prose, in picture. We can 
DO further tell who is the owner of this niarvelDus little al- 
bum than that it is a young American. It is in the name 
of charity that she lets us print (with the consent of the 
authors and their representatives) two of its most notable 
contributions. The Browning lines have a personal inter- 
est ; the first ten appeared in one of bis latest volumes ; the 
last ten are new, and are in explanation (where none should 
have been demanded) of one of his finest and moat charac- 
tei'blic utterances." 



Thus I wrote in I,aDdan, 






mj betl 



ta ilri^ Hud gxine : Hnd lo, llie 

"Out on such a boatt 1 " u if I dreuned that fettara 
Biodinft Dmnts bind up — ma I utit tnu pride 
W«reiiaCal»hDiiible: 

So I iiuiled Knd liglied 
A* I opod your book in Veuioe thia bright morning, 
Sweet now friend of mine '. and tell the cla; or und, 
WhHtMw'er my Boll ba, brenk — for prai» or Korniiw- 
Oatin ' > ' ■ ■ ■ 



KOBEBT BROWKtHO. 

Poem in Twelve 



into flower*, held b; 
VkSice, Oaoba; 1^11. 

" TraQHOendentalism : i 
Books." Men a,ui H'oincn. If 

The poet speaks to a young realistic poet, who is writing 
a poem in twelve books on transcendi^ntalism, and advises 
' him not lo make his eong too naked, in ita attempt to de- 
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scribe life as il is- In reality men waiit images and meLmly 
in their poetry, not reason. As illustration the poet intro- 
duces Boehme and John of Halbenrtadt. to prove how 
desirous men are for wlint appeals to tlic imagination. 

Jacob Buehtne vraa liorn at Altseidcnberg, near Gorliti, 
Prussia, in 1575. and died at Dresden, November 7. 1624- 
He was one of the most remarkable of mystics, a man of 
great originality, nho wrot« many books on tlie inner mean- 
ings of religion, and who in many ways resembled Sweden- 
borg. Hid book called Aurora is perhaps the best known 
and most characteristic of his work.ii. He saw Iiidden 
meanings in all nature ; and the Bible he interpreted into 
an elaborate system of symbolism, llie best book on this 
remarkable roan is Martenson's Jacob Boehme : His Lif<e 
and Teaching. Something about him raay be found in 
Erdmann's^tVctr^o^PAiYcMopAy, and in Overton's William 
Law, Non-Juror and Mystic. Tlie incident of Boehme "a 
hearing the plants speak i« tlius described by Martinson : 

" Sitting one day in his room, his eye fell upon a burnished 
pewter dish, which reflected the sunshine with such marvel- 
ous splendor tliat he fell into an inward ecstasy, and it 
seemed to him as if he could now look into the principles 
and deepest foundnlions of things. He believed that it was 
only a fancy, and in order to banish it from liis mind he 
went out upon the green. But liere he remarked that he 
gaied into tlie very heart of thmgs, tlie very herbs and 
grass, and that actual nature harmonized with what he had 
inwardly seen." 

Johann Semeca, known as Teutonicus, was a canonbt and 
ecclesiastical dignitary of Hulberstudt. who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Decretum Gratinni. He was also a magi- 
cian and astrologer, and caused fiowers to appear in winter. 
The poet says he filled the room with roses by ro^c. » 
feat not uncommon during the Middle Ages. In Thomas 
Heywood'a Hierarchy, book iv. jj. 253. another of fain 
magical tricks is described : '' Johannes Tentonicus, a eonon 
of Halberstadt in Germany, after he had performed a num- 
ber of prestigious feats almost inrrcdible, was transported 
by the Devil in the likeness of a black horse, and was both 
seen and heard npon one and tlie same Christmas day to 
say mass in Halberstadt, in Mayntz, and in Cologne." 
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The poem in tnelve booka on ti-ansc^ en den talis m had na 
existenne except in the imagination of the poet< It is the 
work upon which tbe young poet is supposed to be engaged. 

Tray. Dramatic Idyls, 18T9. 

Tliis poem descrihes an actual incident witnessed in Paris 
by a friend of Browning's, and with accurncy of detail. 
Tlie poem was written as a protest against vivisection, whii^h 
the poet called " an infamous practice." He was early assu- 
cialed with Misa Frances Power Cobbe in her efforts to 
prevent viviseclion ; and he was a vife-president of Uie 
" Victoria Street Society for the Protection of Animals." 
Dr. Berdoe says. '' He always expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence of the practices which it opposes." To MJss Cobb» 
he wrote in 1874 : " You have liearil. ' I take an equal in- 
terest with yourself in the effort to suppress viviseclion.' I 
dare not so honor my mere wishes and prayers as to put 
them fur a moment beside your noble acts ; but this I know, 
I would rather submit to the worst of deaths, so far aa pain 
goes, than have a single dog or cut tortured on the pretense 
of sparing me a twinge or two." lie goes even so far as to 
say that tlie person not willing to sign the petition gainst 
vivisection certainly could not be numbered among his 
friends. To Miss Slackpoole he wrote in April, 1883 r " I 
despise and abhor tJte pleas uu behalf of that infamous 
practice, vivisection." 

Dr. Berdoe says of this poem : 
idea that tlte seat of the s( 
iiilimale knowledge of the 

heartlessness and liase ingratitude of our physiologist* who 
use the dog, notwithstanding his intimate relationship to 
itnd friendship for man, as the material for the cruel experi- 
ments in the jihyRiuli^cal labomtory. Not only did Mr. 
Browning think this to be useless and wicked, but be 
denounced it as cowardly, even if it could be proved to bo 

See Brawning'iMrMKigelahis rime, by Edward Berdoe. 

Twins, The. This (mem fint appeared in ■ little 
volume published in 18&4, which bore the title of Two 
Poen<g by E. B. B. and R. B. It contained A Plea for 
tht Ragged Schools of Lomivn, by Mrs. Browning ; and 
The Turins, by Robert Browning. The volame, of sixteen 



■ poet ridicules the 
a be discovered by a more 
I, and bitterly » 
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tt4 3W Camels.— The Two Poets of Croiaic 

MgM, ms pubti^herl by Diapraan & Hall, Londan ; and 
H ma prinled by Hiss Araliella fiarrett, Mis. liroHtiing's 
rinsr, Mr a. hataat to benefit llie '' fUfuge for Yonng Dpsti- 
iDtaGtrb," Wbich the Btailed in or aboat the year 1854. 
~" * 'F not tlie first of its kiinl, was one of the first, 

I txisloni-e. Mm o>iii Women. 1855; So. 
; Z'TMHotM Bamanois, 1668. 
TMa posm is k poetical rendering of a paaa^v >• tha 
lUla TaUe of Hattin Lotker, wUeh in Willian Haafitt'a 
ttanalation b nnmbered three hundred and nxteeo, and ia 
BH^ tha sajringa " Of Jmtifintioa : " •< Give and H driJl 
ba gma tntD yon ; thia is a fl» inaxim, and makea pMpla 
aoor aad rich. . . . There ia in Anatria a monaitaiy wUck, 
B former timea, waa rery ridii and rf maincd riA lo long 
M it waa eharitable to the poor t birt when it cowed to ^vvt 
Ami H beeame indigent, and ia eo to tiiif day. ITot loag 
riuee. a poor man went there and solicited alms, wlueh waa 
denied him ; he demanded the canee why they refnsed to 
give for God's sake? The poller of die monastery an- 
swered : ' We are become poor ; ' whereupon the mendicant 
BMd ; ' The csiuse of your poverty is this : Ye had formerly 
in this monastery two brethren, the one named Dai» (give), 
and the other liahiiur (it shall be given you). The fomaer 

{'e thrust oat ; and the other went away of himself. . . . Be- 
Dved, he that desires to have anything must also give ; a 
liberal hand was never in wart or empty.' " 

Two Camela. Feriahtah't Fancies, 1884. 

Nithapur and Sebzevar are two Persian towns. — For 
an account of Lilith see in this volume Adam,Z.ilith, and 
Bw. — The first Hebrew quotation is translated as a " Per- 
nan phrase " in the following line ; the second is " He EIo 
lum" (from Elohim), one of the names of God in Genesis. 

Two in the Campagna. Men and Women. 1855. 
Lyrics, 1863 ; Dramatie Lyrics, 1868. In his Life of 
Browning, Sharp mentions this poem as having been based 
on personal experience, during the residence of the poet 
and his wife in Rome, in the spring of 1850. He attributee 
no value to this experience, however, as an element in the 
production of the poem. 

Two Poets of Croisio, The. Published in 1878, by 
Smith, Elder & Co., London, in La Saisia* : Tha Tvn 
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Poeta of CroUie, pageii. 87-191. with prologue and epi- 
logue. 

The scene of this poem la a village on the sonlliem comt 
of Briltuny, France. It lies about half way between Nanles 
and Vnnnes. but off the main route of travel, on a little 
peninsula, which also hi-ant the name of Le Croiaic. that 
projects into the Bay of Biscay. Baedeker's Northern 
France describes the place in tlie concise manner of the 
guide-book : " he Cruisic, ii seaport with 2.460 inhabitauts, 
is one of the most fashionable watering-places iti La Bas^e 
Bretagne, It is finely situated on a small hay near the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, ajid contains a casino aiid many 
pleasant villas. Its beach is not so sheltered as that of the 
places menlioned above, and the sea-water is strong i but 
tliere are many shady walks in and near it. The sardine 
fishing occupies a large proportion of the inhabttante of Le 

In her Thrmiyh Briltatiij, Mrs, Katherine S. Mactjuoid 
describes the place ns having an liSlel and ^tablisseraent ilee 
bains, a hydropatliic establishment, and in the town a small, 
cheap boarding-house, Pension Jeanne. lu describing her 
visit to the village, of which her book gives an illustration, 
Hrs. Macqiioid says : -' We drove on to Le Croisie through 
the salt manhcs. Tlieiw perpetual long squares into which 
the country is divided givo a dull, monotonous effect i but 
before us, and indeed all around us, we coulil see the eeo, 
and very soon we reached Le Croisic. At first eight it 
looks like a dull little fishing- village. The port Is com- 
pletely enclosed by small islands, and a long artificial cause- 
way, called the Chatiss^ de Pembron, built to preserve tlie 
salt marslies from the inroads of the sea, for there seems to 
be little doubt that the whole of the peninsula, including Le 
Croisic, Bate, and Le Pouliguen, was at one time an island, 
and that by degrees the channel between it and the mainland 
has transfurmetl itself into salt-marshes. There are plenty 
of fjeliing-boats and stalwart-looking fishermen ; but, follow- 
ing the struggling line of granite houses which surrounds 
the bay, we remarked tliat many of them were very curioas, 
and almost all wore very ancient in apitearance. Further 
on is some higher ground, grassed sand-iiills with fune and 
broom at intervals, and shaded by truea, and from this, at 
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Mine distoneey we mw tlie pior ■fcretehing into the atft. 
Near the {ner ftre the ^tablissement dee baine and the hdteL 

• . • Then is little to see in Le Croitie iteeU, thoi^ h is 
ft good pkn to Btay a few dajs there, so as to see aome- 
thing of the Teiy original inhabitants of this peninsola. The 
chareh Notre i>anie de la Fiti^ ii not remarkable. An- 
other chapel, St. Goostan, is now dosed, bat the women of 
Croisic stUl pray there for those at sea. Fran the Mont 
Esprit, at the end of the promenade called Le Mail, there 
is an excellent view of the town and harbor of Le Croisie ; 
the town sorrounded by the sandy waste of salt pans, and 
rising from these the church towers of Bats and of La 
Gu^rande. Beyond the harbor is the Atlantic ; there is a 
fine sea view from Mont Lenigo. The population seems to 
be partly composed of fishermen and partly of salt-workers ; 
but there is here, as well as in the Bourg de Bats, a certain 
separateness and exdusiveness of both costume and ideas. 
The people of Le Croisic call themselves Croisicaia, in con- 
tradistinction to Bretons, but they do not seem so fine a 
race as the people of the Bourg de Batz. Alain Bouchart, 
the historian, was born at Le Croisic ; and in the fif teentli 
century this town seems to have been rich and prosperous, 
the centre of the salt^trade.'! 

Mrs. Bury Palliser, in her Brvttxiny and its Byways^ 
gives an illustration of Le Croisic, and of the process of 
making salt on the marshes, which is carried on extensively 
in the neighborhood. She gives additional information 
about the place : '' We drove on to Le Croisic, in Breton, 

* Little Cross,* so called from the small Chapel of the Cruci- 
fix, built to commemorate the baptism by St. Felix, Bishop 
of Nantes, in tlie sixth century, of the Saxon colony who 
occupied the peninsula. Le Croisic was one of the first 
towns in Brittany which received Clii-istianity, and bears for 
its arms a cross between four ermines. Along the roadside 
are cisterns or wells dug in the sand, and girls were filling 
with water the classical stone pitchers they carried upon 
their heads, — quite an Eastern picture, suggestive of Re- 
becca and the damsels of her country. Le Croisic is ahuost 
surrounded by the sea, low and without shelter, which i-en- 
ders it cold, damp, and exposed to the winds ; turf is almost 
the only fuel used.'* Batz and La Gu^raude are villages on 
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the pemmuta of Le Croisic nnd near the vill&ge of that 
name. Herv^ Riel, the hero of Browning's poem with that 
title, was a natjre of Le Croisic. 

Le Croisic does a good business in salt, henings, mack- 
erel, and especially has a large market for sartlinefi. Tlie 
town has a custutn-hoase, justice of the peace, church, hos- 
pital, and a convent. The freestone belfry of the church 
Notre Dame de la Piti^ serves as a beacon for sailora. A 
light-house is located at the entrance to the harbor. The 
place was founded by the Saxons in the fifth century, and 
it obtained many privileges during tlie reign of the Dukes 
of Burgundy. 

Mrs. Palliser describes in one of her chapters the Druidi- 
cal monuments at Carnac in Morbihan, only a short distance 
from Le Croisic, to which Browning refers in the poem. 
This region was the seat of the Druids in the time of their 
prosperity, and here they gathered from all the places of 
their worship for conference and the most imposing rites. 
The remarkable monuments at C«rnac and elsewhere in this 
region are described in both the books just mentioned, as 
well as in other works. 

Browning sp^nt one or more summers in Le Crotsic and 
its neighborhood, and out of thix actual ncquairitoiice with 
the village grew the poem. He heard the traditions con- 
cerning two poets who once lived in the village, uid these 
he relates as they came lo him on the spot. The first of 
these is Ren^ Gontilhomme, of whom little is known, so Itltle 
that his name does not appear in any of the usual sources 
of information on biographical ah<l literary subjects. He 
was a native of Le Croisic, bom in 1010. He was a maker 
of verses, as was his father before liini. Having becotna 
the page of the prince of Cond^. he spent his leisure in 
writing complimentary verses. As Ixiuis XIIL and hi* 
brother were both childless, the prince of Cuud^, usually 
called tlie Duke, was the heir to the throne. One day a 
ducal ci'own in the room where Reiii< oat was shattered by 
lightning. He took this as a sign from heaven that the 
prince of Cond^ was not to borumu king : and he made a 
bold poem, in which he declared tliat a dauphin would be 
born tite next year. When thiK came to tlie king's ears, he 
nude Ren£ hb royal poet. As a dauphin was born the next 
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yetr, Ben4 was regarded ai a eeer, and sot all tta hoDon 
doe that kind of a penonage. After tbis tibe poet wmla 
no more poetry, and a thin Toiome of riqrmee was all lluit 
eonld be riven to the poUio as the product of his mwm, 

A handred years latert another poet was horn in Le Crm- 
sie, and he tried to find oat all he eoold about Ben^ Gen- 
tilhomme; but he found little information to reward hb 
search* This later poet was horn in 1699, and his name 
was Paul Desforges-Maillard. He was a man of some 
importanoe in his neighboriioody for he was a member of 
the academies of Bochelle, Caan, and Nanej. Almost 
nothing is now known of him, except an incident which 
oecarred in connection with his competition for a priie on 
the art of navigation, offered by tiie French Academy. He 
did not obtain the prise, and his poem was returned to him. 
At this he was indignant, and his indignation led him to 
seek to prove to the public that he had not been justiy deak 
with by the judges. To this end he sent his poems to JLe 
Mercure, but the editor, La Roque, respectfully declined 
to print them. Desforges insisted upon their publication, 
taking the editor's praise, and his declaration tiiat he did 
not wish to offend the Academy, as an expression of cow- 
ardice. When he wrote La Roque an angry letter, taking him 
to task for his want of bravery and justice, the editor Uirew 
his poems into the fire, and wrote him that they were too poor 
to print. Desforges, in despair at this cruel cutting short 
of the fame he had hoped for, had recourse to a singular 
artifice. He was living then at Brederac, close to a vine- 
yard called Malcrais. Taking a sister into his confidence, 
he had her copy out some of his poorest poems, which he 
sent to La Roque as the poems of Mile. Malcrais de la 
Vigne. With these the editor was greatly delighted, com- 
ing to him as they did in a feminine handwriting, and per- 
haps with a little feminine flattery added. La Roque not 
only printed the poems, but wrote a most glowing letter to 
the supposed poetess, and even conceived a violent passion 
for the muse of Le Croisic. He took the liberty of writing 
her : " I love you, my dear friend of Brittany. Pardon me 
this confession, but the words have slipped from my pen." 
La Roque was not the only one duped by this poetical de- 
ception. One could not speak enough in Paris of the verses 



1 inspired her lovers 

Those of DestoucheB 

into oblivion. 
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of the divine Malcraia. Tliere wfus not ft poet who was not 
eager to render her honor tbruuj,'h the medium of L« 
Mercure. Voltaire and DeBtuui!hi.-ii, nmong the leading 
authors, made tbemselvea the most conepiouoos ; and they 
were for the momeat jealous o( each otlier be<»iise of the 
answers, more or less tender, which they received from the 
coqnette. Voltaire wrote of her thb line: "Thou whose 
brilliant voice hast resounded u|>on our bauUs." This poem 
was printed in the works of Vuliaire. and of all tlie many 
verses with which the false Malf^rf 
these are tlie only ones which remuin 
had no value whatever, and have pai 

When Desforges at last grew tired of hia little comedy, 
and reveaJed liis true sex. most of his admirers were at first 
not a tittle ashamed because of tlie public part he liad made 
them play as his admirers. As soon as they had recovered 
from tlie first surprise and mortification, they saw that the 
mystery he had created was more awkward for him than 
for them. They suujflit to depreciate his verses and to ren- 
der him ridicidous ; and this it was easy to accomjilish, for 
he had too little real merit to resist tlie reaction which his 
own methods had created. 

Some time after this occurrence Desforges, who was not 
rich, begged of Voltnlre to aid him in finding fiiends and a 
position in Paris. The author of Zaire, who was too cun< 
oing or too generous to harbor the least resentment, exerted 
himself with a good grace to help the once famous writer of 
I,e JUttrciire. " I am reminded always," wrote VollAJre. 
" of the coquetries of Mdlle. Malcrais, in spite of your 
heard and of mine ; and if 1 cannot make love to you, I 

will try and render you a service. I expect to see M. , 

the coatrOleur-g^n^rol, tills summer- I shall look for m 
good opportunity to serve you ; and I shall he very happy 
if I can obtain sumetliing from the Plutus of Versailles in 
favor of tlie AjkiHo nf Brittany." It would appear, how- 
ever, that the praises of Voltaire were greater than his prac- 
tical helpfulness. 

Very correct in his morals and upright in his character, 
Desfoi^es has not rnnked high as a poeL He was destitute 
of taste, and his style was flat and verbose. A few of hiM 
poetioal tales remind one in a distant way of the epigram* 
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480 Up at a ViUa — Down in ^ City. 

of Roassean. The FoSsies de MUe. MaleratB de la Vigne 
were published in 1735, and a volame of Idyh by Dee- 
forges was published in 1751. His WarkB in Verge and 
Prose were issued in two volumes at Amsterdam in 1769. 
Paul Desforfires-Maillard died December 10, 1772. The 
inddent which forms the chief event in the life of I>e»- 
forges became the subject of a comedy by Firon, whieh he 
called MStnymanie. See Biographie UniverseUe for the 
leading facts in the life of Desforges. 

The Two FoetB rfCroisie was begun at the village from 
which the poem ti^es its name in the autonm oJE 1868. 
Browning was at Le Croisic with his sister during the month 
of September of that year, and then it was he came into 
possession of the facts he has used in the poem. The in- 
cidents of which he makes use, as well as those connected 
with the career of Herv^ Riel, he found in books devoted to 
local history and traditions. 

Up at a Villa — Down in the City. (As distin- 
guished by an Italian Person of Quality.) Men 
and Women ^ 1855. Lyrics^ 1863 ; DranuUie Lj/ricSy 1868. 

Valence. In Colo^nhe's Birthday^ an advocate of 
Cleves. He is the representative of Prince Berthold, — the 
lawful claimant to the dachy held by Colombe. He loves 
Colombe, and is finally accepted by her in preference to the 
prince, who does not love her. See The Brouming Sodr 
ety*s Papers^ 2 : 87, for a study of this character. 

Verse-making was the least of my virtues. The 
first words of the ninth lyric in Ferishtah^s Fancies. 

Vincent Paxkes. In Martin Belph, the lover of Rosa- 
mund Page, a girl who is to be shot for treason unless he 
brings proof of her innocence within a given time. At the 
last moment Relph sees him coming, but gives no warning ; 
Rosamund is shot, and Parkes, hearing the volley, falls 
dead. 

Violante Compcurini. The reputed mother of Pompi- 
lia, in The Ring and the Book. She had bought Pompilia 
of a bad woman, palmed off the child on her husband as 
her own, secured her marriage to Count Guide, confessed 
her sin when she found it was the best policy, and was 
murdered by the count in company with her husband and 
Pompilia. 
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Wall, A. The pralogtre to Facehiarotto \ 
iiiiHer this title in the Second Series of SeUctiona miwie I 
his poems by Browning, 1880. See, in this work, Prologue 
to Paechiarotio. 

Wanting is — What? Joeoseria, 1883. 

A lyrical plea for that love which perfects life, which 
Browning describes, in the fifty-fifth section of FifiTie at 
the Fair, as '* the beautiful." 

W^aring, Drajnalic Lifricg, third numlier of Bella and 
Pomegranates. 18-12. Pnemg, 1849 ; ttomancet, 1863 ; 
, Dramatic Romances, 18G8. 

The Waring of this poem was Alfred Domett, the poet, 
who WBd horn in the same neighborhond as Browning, 
w up with him, and associated with him in his studies 
and poetical labors. He is also mentioned in Tlis Guar- 
dian Angel, where he iit called ■' Alfred, dear friend ! " 

Alfred Domett, son of Nathaniel Domett, was bom at 
Camberwell Grove. Surrey, May 20, 1811. His father was 
a seaman nnder Nelson, and a gallant sailor. Alfred en- 
tered St. John's College, Cumhridge, in 1829 ; but after a 
residence of three years he left without graduation. Hia 
attention was early turned to literature, and in 1832 he 
published a volume of poems. He also contrlbnted to 
Slaekioood'a Magazine various lyrics which attracted atten- 
tion to him as a rising poet. One of these was A Chrixtjnaa 
Hymn, which is the best known of all his poems, and has 
been highly praised. It may be found in several poetical 
collections, and among them FKttii'ol Poems. In 1839. In 
he same magazine, he published a poem on VfJiicf. 

Domett was called to the bar in 1841, and lived in the 
Middle Temple with Joseph Arnold, who became Chief 
Justice of Bombay. He wna handsome and atlJ-active, well 
received in society, and a favorite with his literary friends. 
Before this, however, he had spent two years in traveling 
in America, including a winter in the backwoods of Can- 
ada ; and then two years more in Switzerland, Italy, and 
I other Continental countries. In 1842 be was ])ersuaijed to 
to New Ze^and by his consin. William Young, whose 
father was a large land owner there, in ronnedion with the 
New Zealand Company, In May, 1842. he went out to 
tiiU colony among the earliest settlers. It was immediately 
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After his departure that Browning wrote his Waring^ 
which describes his friend very accurately, and the eircom- 
stances of his sadden absence from London. On arriving 
in New Zealand, Domett found that his cousin had just 
been drowned. He settled in the county of Wairoa, on the 
North Island. In The Ghiardian Angel Browning ad- 
dressed him : — 



^ Where are yon, dear old friend ? 
How rolls the Wairo at your world's far end ? 



n 



Soon after his arrival Domett was made a magistrate 
with a salary of £700 a year. Before leaving England 
Domett was permanently lamed by an accident to one of 
his legs, which saved his life soon after he reached the 
colony, for it prevented his accepting the invitation of some 
treacherous native chiefs to a banquet at which all the Eng- 
lish guests were killed. In his Narrative of the Wairou 
Massacre^ 1843, he described this event. 

In 1848 he was made the Colonial Secretary for the 
southern part of the North Island ; and in 1851 he was 
also appointed the Civil Secretary for the whole of New 
Zealand, holding both offices until the introduction of the 
new constitution, in 1853. Having resigned these offices* 
he accepted one of more work and less remuneration, as 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and Resident Magistrate 
at Hawke's Bay ; and of this district he had virtually the 
sole official management. In 1859 he represented the town 
of Nelson in the House of Representatives, and he was re- 
elected the following year. 

In 1862, at a critical moment in the affairs of New 
Zealand, Domett was called upon to form a new govern- 
ment, which he successfully accomplished, becoming the 
Prime Minister. William Gisborne, who was a member of 
the New Zealand House of Representatives, and a Minis- 
ter, in his New Zealand Ruhrs and Statesmen, published 
in London in 1886, says of the poet : " Mr. Domett is a 
man of large mind, of intellect highly cultivated, and of 
great literary accomplishments. His prose writings, con- 
tained in leading newspaper articles known to come from 
his pen, and in public documents, are remarkably well 
written, and convey clear thoughts and close argument in 
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Tignroua language. His poetry la of a. high order. In 
fact, lie is more a poet than s politician. When I say 
that lie is mure a jioet than a politicon, I do not mean Ui 
convey tlie idea tliat liis poetic qunJitieit iiicaj>acitated liim as 
a public man. Fur from iL Ue abounded in imaginative 
and creative power, in tender senail)ility, in tine ta^te, in 
great aims, and in affluence ot expression. But these 
(jnalities are not repugnant to public capacity. What Mr. 
Domett {ailed in was as a politieian in ttie parliamentary 
sense, namely, as a itarty man, and as a minist«r under re- 
sponsible government. Ue waa a law-wor&hiper, and ad- 
mired splendid autocracy. The seaiuy side of political life, 
as seen in the parliamentary Bystem. was not congenial to 
his tasle, and lie waa not fit to work out what he regarded 
ns a loner level of public service. As a public man, how- 
ever, apart from a politician iu tlie foregoing sense, Mr. 
Domett was, although a puet, greatly distinguished. Left 
&B it were to himself, he did great and good work. The 
petition which he wrote in 1845 to Parliament for the re- 
call of Governor Kitsroy was a most masterly document- 
Mr. Charles Buller described it as a petition drawn with 
singular ability and industry, ami giving a sound and wise 
view of the past history and actual condition of tlie colony. 
In I80O Mr. Domett compiled a classification of the laws 
of New Zealand, — a standard and inoftt valuable work. As 
chief government officer in Uie new district of Hawke's 
Bay, lKo4-^6i left without instructions, and acting on his 
own responsibility, be did admirable service in his official 
capacity in maintaining the peace, and administering the 
public lands of the diiitrict, and in generally promoting the 
welfare of the community of both races. At Nelson, m 
Commissioner of Crown Lauds, he effected valuable re- 
forms in the Land and Survey offices. As Prime Minister 
of the colony in 1863. he devised and embodied, alone and 
nnassisted, as the document itself shows in a valuable 
memorandum, a lai^ scheme for the settlement and self- 
defense of New Zcalaiul. This scheme, owing to dissen- 
sions in the Minintry, and other causes, was never carried 
into effect. Its statesmanlike character is. I think, unim- 
peachable. As Secretary for Crown Lands of the colony 
from 1864 to 1871, Mr. Domett showed great capacity (or 
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the fulfillment of very difficult duties. In 1870, when he 
held a seat in the Legislative Council, he was specially ex- 
cepted, during his tenure of the office of Secretary for 
Crown Lands, from the law of Parliamentary disqualifica- 
tion. This was done for the avowed reason that, as Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Waste Lands, his assist- 
ance was so valuable. Mr. Domett was also for many years 
the mainstay of the General Assembly Library. He wa<, 
it may be said, the father of that institution, and it is 
mainly owing to hb love of literature, and to his great 
ability in the organization and classification of a library, 
that the success of the institution, with comparative small 
means, was so marked at the date of his departure from the 
colony in 1871. Mr. Domett was not a character which 
those who run can read. His are not the qualities which at 
once attract admiration and fascinate attention. He does 
not put his best wares in his shop windows. Only those 
who penetrate the inner chambers of his mind can see its 
great powers, its wealth of information, and find themselves 
in the presence of genius. Fluent in writing, he is embar- 
rassed in speech, and his ability to give full utterance to 
what he strongly feels leads to the impression that he is 
somewhat dictatorial and irritable, though, in fact, beneath 
the surface there is depth of gentleness and good nature. 
Mr. Domett was made a Companion of the Order of St 
Michael and St. George in 1880." 

In 1871, Domett returned to London, and took up his 
residence at Phillimore Terrace, Kensington ; and after- 
wards at St. Charles's Square, North Kensington. He had 
married a handsome English lady while yet a resident in 
New Zealand. He saw much of Browning ; he became an 
interested member of the Browning Society, and one of its 
vice-presidents. '* His grand white head,*' says Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, " was to be seen at all the Society's performances 
and at several of its meetings. He naturally preferred 
Mr. Browning's early works to the later ones. He could 
not be persuaded to write any account of his early London 
days. Mr. Domett produced with pride his sea-stained 
copy of Browning's Bells and Fomegranates. A sterling, 
manly, independent nature was Alfred Domett's. He im- 
pressed every one with whom he came in contact, and is 
deeply regretted by his remaining friends." 
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In 1872 Domett pabliahed in London his Ranotf and 
A niohia, a South-Sea Da jf Dream, a poem descriplive of 
New Zealand, its scenery, and the legends and habits of the 
Maori in habi tan Lt. This poem was afterwards revised, en- 
larged, and published in two volumes. In 1877 appeared 
& volume of his short poems, including those published he- 
fore he went to New Zealand, under the title of Flotsam 
and Jet»am, Rkifmea Old and New. Stedman speaks of 
the promise of bis early poems, and of the brilliant fnture 
they indicated. He describes his Ranotf and Anwhta as 
" a poem justly praised by Browning for varied beaiity and 
power, but charged with tlio diSuseness, transcendentalism, 
defe<?ts of art and action, that were current among Domett's 
radical brethren so many years ago." In this South Sea 
poem Domett gives the following characterization of Brown- 
ing as a poet : — 

"Stmnge melodies 
That iDStrons SoDg-ChUd languUhed lu impiui, 
Bmatlung his boandlesB Love through buundlev Alt — 
ImpasBioiied b«npb, from hU mint at gold 
Bj our f uU-buidod MasMr-Makur fluDg ; 
B; him, whoBs Uys, like eagles, atill upwheeling 
To that ihj Ejiipyr«an of high feeling. 
Float iteulfut ia tha tnmiiunu fold on fold 
Of vonder-clond uonnd. its snO'deptlia railed. 
Whether he paint, all patience and par« snoir, 
I^>^lpilia'■ flattering innacence Dosojled ; — 
In rene. though freeh u de*. one lava flow 
Id feivur — with rich Titian-djo^ aglcnr — 
Punt Puvcelins to gnitd frenay fltaag. 
Qaixotie dream* and fiery qoBckerie* foiled; — 
Or — of SordBllo'a delicate Spirit nnatnmf; 
For BCtiun. in ita vast Ideal's glare 
Blsating the Real to its own dumb despur, — 
On that Veuetian water-lapped atair-flight. 
Id wonia DODdemwd to diamond, indite 
A lay dark — splendid as itar-ojMkDirled Night ; — 
Still — though die pulnan of the world-wide throng' 
He wielda. with racr lifH-blood beat so atning — 
SubtJest Aasertor of the Sunl in long I " 

In his Lh'ina Aittkor* of England Thomae Powell dt- 
Kcribes the event which gave origin to the writing of War- 
iny, the "young author" mentioned being himself; " Wp 
have a vivid recollection of tlie lost time we saw him. It 
WM at an evening party, a few days before he last tailed 
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from England ; his intimate friend, Mr. Browning, was also 
present. It happened that the latter was introdaced that 
evening, for the first time, to a young author who had just 
then appeared in the literary world. This, consequently, 
prevented the two friends from conversation, and they 
parted from each other without the slightest idea, on Mr. 
Browning*s part, that he was seeing his old friend Domett 
for the last time. Some days after, when he found that 
Domett had sailed, he expressed in strong terms, to the 
writer of this sketch, the self-reproach he felt at having 
preferred the conversation of a stranger to that of his old 
associate.*' 

The authorities for the biography of Domett are Ste- 
phen's Dictionary of National Biography ; Men of the 
Time, twelfth edition ; Gisbome's New Zealand Rulers and 
Statesmen ; Powell's Living Authors of England^ which 
contains several selections from Domett's early poetry ; and 
The Brownmg Society's Papers, number seven, 2 : 223*. 
Gisbonie's book contains a portrait. Stedniaii's Victorian 
Poets gives a brief oiitical estimate of Domett's poetrj-. 

See The Browning Society s Papers, 1 : 107*, and Net- 
tleshi])'d Essays and Thoughts, 

When I vexed you and you chid me. The first 
line of the seventh lyric in Ferishtah's Fancies, 

Which ? A sola ndo, 1 889. 

White Witchcraft. Asolando, 1889. 

In this poem there is probably some reminiscence of the 
fifth and seventeenth epodes of Horace, which are a<.ldressed 
to Canidia, the name which Horace gave to the sorceress 
Gratidia. Those odes describe the charms used by some of 
the women of Rome ; and they represent Canidia as a crea- 
ture devoted to the vilest arts. Nothing but the name 
Canidia is drawn from Horace ; and a much later time gives 
the other suggestions of the poem. 

There were three kinds of witches, — the black, the gray, 
and the white. The black witches were wholly evil, and 
were powerful to injure men. The white had the power to 
help, but not to hurt. According to Viktor Rydberg, in his 
Magic of the Middle Ages, " only among nations holding 
dualistic views do we meet with magic in two forms : witli 
the priests, a white and a black\ — the former as a good 
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gift of Ormuzd, the latter as the evil gift of Ahriman; 
with tlie Christians of the Middle Ages, a celestial magic 
and a diabolical, — the former a privilege of the church 
and conferred by God as a weapon to aid in the conquest 
of Satan ; the latter an infernal art to further unbelief and 
wickedness." 

The wnter of a Short Discoverie of Unobserved Dangers^ 
published in 1612, said of white witchcraft : *' The mention 
of witchecraft doth now occasion the remembrance of a sort 
of practitioners whom our custom and country doth call wise 
men and women, reputed a kind of good and honest witches 
or wizards, who, by good words, by hallowed herbs and 
salves, and other superstitious ceremonies, promise to allay 
and calm devils, practices of other witches, and the forces 
of many diseases." 

Cotter, in his Tryall of Witchcrafts says : " This kind is 
not obscure at this day, swarming in this kingdom, whereof 
no man can be ignorant who lusteth to observe the uncon- 
trouled liberty and licence of open and ordinary resort in 
all places unto xrise men and wise women, so vulgarly 
termed for their reputed knowledge concerning diseased 
persons as are supjmsed to be bewitched." 

Thomas Cooper, in his Mystery of Witchcraft , 1617, said 
that tliere are good witches as well as bad ones, that the 
good witches are called the \inhinding ones, because they 
undo what tlie bad ones do. Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy^ said "they can effect such cures; the main 
question is whether it be lawful in a desperate case to crave 
their help or ask a wizard's advice. 'T is a common prac- 
tice of some men to go first to a witch and then to a physi- 
cian. If one cannot help the other shall." 

The other allusion will be explained by a reference to the 
Zoological Mythology of Angelo de Gubematis. In many 
places in Europe the toad is respected and venerated as a 
sacred animal, because it is considered as a diabolical form 
imposed by force upon a divine or princely being. A 
Tuscan song records the transformation of a beautiful 
maiden into a toad ; and various legends describe the 
magical process of changing a beautiful youth or maiden 
into the form of the same creature. The toad*s-stone or 
bufonite is widely regarded as a means of keeping its wearer 
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fpon bfliiig pgMoii6d f snd It v MrapoiM to Iw tolmti •ot of 
a toftd't hMd. " Ont off the toad, Ae dnk umial cf tht 
id^iti As gloom or winter, the aolar penl eoaw ; tlioi 
popdbr Ctemaa ■toriw regard Ae <Sfl* I'W JbWa^ or toad wMi 
tho iliMld, M nored, on moouhI of Ao peoil luppo io d to bo 
oootained in its IumuL" 

Why I am a LIberaL In 1885 Onwdfl A Co^ 
London, paUisliod a tokmio edited hj Andrew Beid, in 
whidi a munber of leadere of Enf^di Aongiift anewered Ae 
qaeetKHi, ^ Why I am a libeiml P* To Aia Tohraie Btowih 
ing eontribotod apoem, reprinted in Ae BiTonide edition 
of liie poems, 1889, aft Ae end of Ae eizA Tolnme. 

WHY I AM A TtTBRRAU 

"•Whyf" Beeeaw aU I haply MUi oia dok 
An iluift I am now, all I kopa to ba, — 



Wbeoee eomaa it ■»▼• fram foctma wMtag fiee 
Body and aool tlio purpose to punae, 
God traced for both ? If f etterSf not a few, 
Of prejadice, eonrention, fall from me, 
These shall I bid men — each in his degree 
Also God-g^ded — bear, and n^yly, too ? 

Bnt little do or can the best of as : 
That little is aohiered throngh Liberty. 

Who, then, dares hold, emancipated thus. 
His fellow shall continue bound ? Not I, 

Who live, love, labor freely, nor discuss 
A brother's right to freedom. That is " Why." 

Wish no word unspoken. The first words of the 
lyric following the second dialogue or poem in FerisJUah^s 
Fancies. 

Woman's Last Word, A. Men and Women, 1855. 
Lyrics, 1863 ; DranuUic Lyrics, 1868. 

This poem has been set to music bjr Leslie Johnson, and 
published by the London Browning Society. Under Ae 
title Only Sleep, the same composer and publisher have used 
Ae poem with another setting. 

Women and Roses. Men and Women, 1855. 
Lyrics, 1863 ; Dramatic Lyrics, 1868. 

Worst of It, The. Dramatis Persons, 1864. 

Xanthus. One of Ae attendants of St John in A 
Death in the Desert. 



You groped your way. — Youth and Art. 439 

You groped your way across my room. The first 
words of the third lyric in Feirishtah*8 Fancies, 

You 11 love me yet. The song of the second girl in 
Fippa Fosses, vol. i. p. 359, Riverside edition of Brown- 
ing's Works. 

Youth and Art. Dramatis Fersonce, 1864. 

See Rolfe's Select Foems for a brief interpretation. 
Rolf e points out the resemblance of this poem in idea to 
TAe Statue and the Butt. 
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Caxdinal and the Dog, The. Asolando, 1889. An 
account of Crescenzio has been discovered in Moreri's Duy- 
tionnaire Historique^ which has been translated as follows : 

^* Marcel Crescentio, Cardinal Bishop of Marsico, in the 
kingdom of Naples, was born in Rome, of one of the most 
noble and ancient families. From his youth he made great 
progress in letters, particularly in civil and canon law. He 
had a canonship in the Church of St. Mary Major, and was 
also given the office of the Auditor of the Rota. Then 
Pope Clement VII. named him for the bishopric of Mar- 
sico, and Pope Paul III. made him Cardinal, June 2, 1542. 

" Crescentio was Protector of the Order of Citeaux, per- 
petual Legate at Bologna, Bishop of Conserans, etc. Julius 
III. named him Legate to preside at the Council of Trent, 
and he presided there at the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth sessions. Tlie latter ended in 
1552, and the Cardinal Crescentio, who was ill, remained 
in Trent. Rumor said that his malady came upon him in 
this way : After working almost the whole of the night of 
March 20 to write to the Poj>e, as he arose from his seat he 
imagined that he saw a dog that opened its jaws frightfully, 
and appeared to him with its flaming eyes and low-hanging 
ears as if mad, and about to attack him. 

'* Crescentio called his servants at once, and made them 
bring lights, but the dog could not be found. The Cardi- 
nal, terrified by this spectre, fell into a deep melancholy, 
and then immediately into a sickness which made him de- 
spair of recovery, although his friends and physicians as- 
sured him that there was nothing to fear. This is the story 
about the end of Cardinal Crescentio, who died at Verona 
the first of June, 1552. It could have been invented only 
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by ill-meaning people, who lacked respect for the CoandL 
The Cardinal's body was carried to Rome." 

O Lovel Love! The lyric from Hippolytus, trans- 
lated for Mahaffy's Euripides^ is as follows : — 



O Lore ! Love I thon that from the eyes diffnaeBt 

Teaming, and on the soul sweet grace indooest, — 

Souls against -whom thy hoetfle inarch is made, — 

Never to me be manifest in ire. 

Nor, out of time and tune, my peace inrade I 

Since neither from the fire — 

No, nor from the stars — is laonohed a bolt more mighty 

Than that of Aphrodite 

Hurled from the hands of Lore, the boy with Zena for mrs. 

u. 

Idly, how idly, by the Alpheian riTer 

And in the P3rthian shrines of Phoebus, quirer 

Blood-offerings from the bull, which Hellas heaps : 

WTiile Love we worship not — the Lord of men f 

Worship not him, the very key who keeps 

Of Aphrodite, when 

She closes up her dearest chamber-portals : 

— Love, when he comes to mortals. 

Wide-wasting, tlirough those deeps of woes beyond the deep ! 

One Word More. Men and Women, 1855. In TTie 
Academy for January 10, 1891, are printed Mr. W, M. Ros- 
setti's explanations of some of the allusions in this poem : — 

*' I understand the allusions, but Browning is far from 
accurate in them. 

** 1. Towards the end of the Vitu Nuova^ Dante says 
that, on the first anniversary of the death of Beatrice, he 
began drawing an angel, but was interrupted by certain 
people of distinction, wlio entered on a visit. Browning is 
therefore wrong in intimating that the angel was painted 
* to please Beatrice/ 

" 2. Then Browning says that the pen with which Dante 
drew the angel was. perhaps, corroded by the hot ink in 
wliicli it liad previously been dipped for the purj)ose of de- 
nouncing a certain wretch, i. e. one of the persons named 
in his Inferno. This about the ink, as such, is Browning's 
own figure of speech, not got out of Dante. 

*' 3. Then Browning speaks of Dante's having ' his left 
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Ponte delV Angelo, Venice. — Rephan. 443 

hand i" the tMr o' the wicked,' etc. TIub refers to Inferno, 
Canto 32, where Dante meets (among the traitura to tlieir 
country) a cert&in Bocca degli Abati, a notorioaa Florentine 
traitor, dead Mime years back, and Daiite clnlehea and tears 
at Borca's hair to compel him to name liimaelf, which Bocca 
would much rather not do. 

" 4. Next Browning epeaka of this Bocca aa being a ' lire 
man.' Here Browning confounds two separate incidents. 
Bocca is not only dainneih hut also dead ; hut further on — 
Canto 33 — Dant« meets another man, a traitor against 
bis familiar friend. This traitor is Frate Alberigo, one of 
the Manfred! family of Faenza. Tliis Frate Alberigo wao, 
tliough damned, not. in fact, dead ; be was still alive, and 
Dante makes it out that traitors of this sort are liable to 
hare their souU sent to hell before the death of tlieir bodies. 
A certain Branca d* Oria, Genoese, is in like cose — damned, 
but not (lead. 

"5. Browning proceeds to speak of 'the wretch going 
festering through Florence.' This is a relapse into his mis- 
take, — the confounding of the dead Florentine Boeea degli 
AbaU with the living (tlioagh damned) Faentine and Gen(>- 
ese traitors, Frate Alberigo and Branca d' Oria, who had 
nothing to do with Florence," 

Pont© dell* Angelo, Venice. Axolande, \»»9. This 
is a well-known bridge in Venice, described in any of the 
guide-books. The story told is from the AnnaU:s of Fatlier 
Boverio, as the poet says. Moreri'it Dietiimnaire Hiitoriqtte 
gives an account of this old chronicler. " Zaecaria Boverio, 
an Italian Capuchin monk, was bom at Saluizoin 1568, and 
taught philosophy and theology in his Order. He was « 
faithful monk, and fond of the retired life thus afforded. 
He occupied himself in the composition of various works, 
such as La A7inal*t de» Capueina, in two volumes : J>e- 
mvnftra/iorjM tymbolicm vera: andfaUae JietiffionU adeer- 
tUM Athtiftai Judffiu ffere/ifot ; Ceiuitra pariFneliea in 
Mnn^nn-Antonium rfe BominU, etc. Father Boverio died 
at (.ienoa, May 31, IdtS, ^^ seventy years." 

Bephan. Asolando. 1^9. In a. foot-note Browning 
■ays this poem was "su^ested by a very early recollection 
of a prose story by the noble woman and imaginative wriier. 
Jane Taylor, of Norwich." This is a slip of pen or memory 
for "Jane Tiyliir of Oiigu." 
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•I ylor wu one of the earliest vriters of boob ba 

lili ~, «D(I especiaDy of reli^otu books. Site was die 

■<«oiiu aistvr of Ijuuic Taylor, the author of The Natuml 

Hittorg of Knthiuiatnu The Physical Theory of Antaher 

Life, The Spirit of Hebrew Foetry, uiA other works, tilie 

waa born in 17S3. The greater part of her Life was spent at 

far, and with her a^---— * — -"le wrot^ Hymns for Ju- 

'. Mindi. She itr^-" olay. a novel ; Esanys it 

me OH Jttorali I 1 ,- anil TTte ContrHiuiii'Ju 

S>. Q. Her '■■ h ie, Itttls Star, aiid My 

jtiier, are now ' uf her pooma. After Lrr 

MItli in 181*4, ,» u ..: torly. her Memoirs were 

ritt«a by her bi-ulliirr J they were published in 

>niieclion vilb lier cumwpuinl *. Her complete works, 

including the Metwlrt, hare bekn pnblished in three vol- 

OOIM. 

Walter Scott spoke of Jane Taylor m " amtuig the fint 
women of her time," and Mrs. Otipbant haa pnued her in 
The Literary History of England in the Eighteenth Cet^ 
titry. The best articles abont Jane Taylor are in Black- 
wood's Magaxine, 139 : 23, by Mrs. L. B. Walford ; ud 
another in The Liviny Age, 96 : 323. 

MrB. Otiphant mentions the fact that she early read, with 
great appreciation, a prose sketch called How it Striken a 
Stranger, contained in Jane Taylor's T/ie Contributions of 
Q. Q., the first volume. Curiously, this is the prose eUtry 
wbicb suggested to Browning the present poem. The story 
is an attempt to show bow a rational being would regard 
death, if it were suddenly brought to his knowledge in con- 
nection with the promise of im mortality. Jane Taylor pre- 
sents the conventional view of the sabject. As indicating 
how a mere bint or an indistinct recollt^ction was used by 
Browning, this story may be read with much profit : — 



HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
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mod his business ; bnt they presently perceived that he was nnac- 
qnainted with their langpiage, and he soon discovered himself to be 
equally ignorant of the most common usages of society. . . . After a 
time, it is said that the mysterious stranger accepted the hospitalities 
of one of the nobles of the city, under whose roof he applied himself 
with gnreat diligence to the acquirement of the language. . . . 

Suddenly raising his eyes to the starry firmament, he fixed them 
with an expressive g^aze on the beautiful evening star which was just 
sinking behind a dark g^rove that surrounded one of the principal 
temples of the city. " Marvel not,*' said he to his host, " that I am 
wont to gaze with fond affection on yon silvery star. That was my 
home ; yes, I was lately an inhabitant of that tranquil planet, from 
whence a vain curiosity has tempted me to wander.'' . . . 

The emotion which the stranger had betrayed, when he received the 
first idea of death, was yet slight in comparison with that which he 
experienced as soon as he gathered from the discourses of the priests 
some notion of immortality, and of the alternative of happiness or 
misery in a future state. But this agony of mind was exchanged for 
transport when he learned that, by the performance of certain condi> 
tions before death, tlie state of happiness might be secured ; his 
eagerness to learn the nature of these terms excited the surprise and 
even the contempt of his sacred teachers. They advised him to re- 
main satisfied for the present with the instructions he had received, 
and to defer the remainder of the discussion till the morrow. 

" How !" exclaimed the novice ; '* say you not that death may come 
at any hour ? May it not, then, come tliis hour ? and what if it should 
come before I have perfomied these conditions ! Oh I withhold not 
this excellent knowledge from me a single moment ! " 

The priests, suppressing a smile at his simplicity, then proceeded to 
explain their theology to their attentive auditor : but who shall de- 
scribe tha ecstasy of his happiness when he was given to understand 
that the required conditions were, generally, of easy and pleasant 
performance ; and that the occasional difficulties or inconveniences 
which might attend them would entirely cease with the short term of 
his earthly existence. ^'If, then, I understand you rightly/' said he 
to his instructors, '*this event which yon call death, and which seems 
in itself strangely terrible, is most desimble and blissful. What a 
favor is this which is granted to mo, in b(*iiig sent to inhabit a pla- 
net in which I can die ! " The priests again exchanged smiles with 
each other ; but their ridicule was wholly lost upon the enraptured 
stranger. 

When the first transports of his emotion had subsided, he began to 
reflect with sore uneasiness on the time he had already lost since his 
arrival. 

" Alas, what have I been doing I" exclaimed he. ** This gold which 
I have been collecting, tell me, reverend priests, will it avail me 
anything when the thirty or forty years are expired which, you say, I 
may possibly sojourn in your planet ? '' 

** Nay," replied the priests, ** but verily you will find it of excellent 

le so long as yon remain in it." 

** A very little of it shall suffice me," replied ho ; " for consider how 
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